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INTRODUCTOEY miE, 


Pioceedmgs of the Second Session of the Indian Round Table 
Confeience in Plenary Session will be published separately as a 
Command Paper, to which this volume is supplementaiy. 

The Introduetoiy Note to the Command Paper explains, briefly, 
the piocfdiiie adopted by the Conference at its Second bession* 



NOTE, 


Tke following Heads for discussion were placed before tlie 
Committee by the Cbairnian : — 

1. Strength and Composition of the Federal Legislature, 

2. Questions connected with the Election of Members of 
the Federal Legislature, 

3. Belations between tbe two Ohambers of the Federal 
Legislature. 

4. Distribution of Financial Resources between the Fede- 
ration and its Units. 

6. The Ministry and its Relations with the Legislature, 

6. Distribution of Legislative Powers between the Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures, and Effect' in the States of 
Legislation relating to Federal Subjects. 

7. Administrative Relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States and the Provinces. 

8. The Federal Court. 

It will be noted that: (a) the above Healis were not taken iip' 
by the Committee in numerical order; (b) Heads 5 and 6 were only 
partially discussed ; (c) no discussion on Head 7 has vet taken place. 

Detailed points for discussion in connection with each Head: 
were drafted by the Chairman. They are printed in this volume at 
the commencement of the proceedings under the respective Heads. 
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CORRIGENDUM TO SUB-COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS, ' 
VOL. I (FIRST SESSION) . 

In' tEe proceedings of the SeTentli Meeting of the Federal Stnicv 
tnre sub-Conimittee, dated 8th January/ lOBl, the follow i'lig , should 
be ' inserted at , the "conclusion of Sir Akbar Hydari'^s speech, on 
page 224 of the published volume : — 

Ghairmmi: I am. sure we are all very much obliged to 
Sir Akbar Hydari for his s'peech. If he will per'niit me to 
say so, I ani' sure I am voicing the opinion of the Committee 
if'l use a 'classical expression and say that, baving regard to 
Sir Akbar’s outlook and his ■experience, be is quite, the NeBtor 
of the Conference/’ 
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Peoceedings oe the Seventh Meeting of the Minorities Commit- 
tee itELD ON Monday, 28th Seftembee, 1931, at 12.0 noon. 

dhairmaii : My friends, I should like to saj first to all of you 
liow very glad I am to see you again and to find associated witli us 
new Delegates bxingiiig into our counsels an extended representaiion 
and also an extended authority. I am very sorry that ceitaiii pre- 
occupations, the existence of which you all understand, have made 
it impossible for me to see you personally as I should have liked 
before now; hut with that generosity and sympathy that you showed 
me when we were meeting here before I am sure you will forgive 
what may appear to he rather a gross shortcoming on my part. 

I welcome especially those of you who axe here for the first 
time. And may I with all my heart bespeak the most hearty and 
the most friendly co-operation in the solution of a problem which in 
^'ts nature is exceedingly difficult, hut which is as important as it 
is difficult? 

If one were to turn to any great philosophy or any great system 
of thought upon which could he huilt up a harmony between races, 
a harmony between conflicting thought, where could one go to find 
it more readily than to the great philosophies of India itself? Those 
philosophies where brotherhood is inculcated, where peace and har- 
mony and co-operation are enjoined; those philosophies which look 
at the world not in a mere abstract way hut as something essentially 
composed of differences, and yet essentially calling for a harmony 
of difference rather than a mere uniformity of thought or of action. 

Thai is the problem which is before ihe Eound Table Conference. 
We do not want 1o chance the Hindu: we do not want to change 
the Muslim ; we do not want to change the vSikh. We want to 
change none of you, with grea^ and noble historical traditions of 
vliich you are very proud, and I hope you do not want to change us. 
But we do want, recognising our differences and maintaining and 
cherishing those differences, nevertheless to find some means hv 
which we can find co-opeiaKon for the good of each other, and 
through that good for the good of the whole world. In that spirit 
T take the chair at this Commiitee. 

When we met last, the problem of minorities, I candidly con- 
fess, and T am sure those of you who were with me then must also 
candidly eonfevss, baffled us. We could not come to a solution of the 
difficulties. I took the view then that this minority difficulty should 
be settled by vourselves. To my mind it is a problem internal to 
i*he Indian problem, and T again appeal to you, as I appealed to you 
then, to agree amongst yourselves regarding the safeguards that are 
necessary for each of vou for your existence, and to make those 
arrangements^which will be satisfactory to all of you concerned in 
this matter. 

Some of you were good enough, when we last met. to suggest that 
in the end the Government or some of us should arbitrate when you 
failed to agree. T think, my friends, that is a most unsatisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. Any arbitration would probably be un£|;C- 
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feeptable to you all;^ it would meat the needs or ilie desires of none 
of you. And imagine tlie fate of the poor arbitiator when you go 
home to India and you begin to explain the work that has been done 
and the arrangements that have been come to by I his OoniereiK-e, 

I have often been a scapegoat in my life, and I am willing io be a 
scapegoat again if it is good and if it is necessary; but J ihiiil ymi 
yourselves in this respect, if I might say so, should beconie your 
own scapegoats and take upon your own shoulders the lesponsibility 
of the solution of this very difficult and iuijicate problem. Jf yon 
are responsible for an agieement, you Avill work it out, you must 
work it out, you will have to work it out; because joii will ha\e 
nobody to blame for it except yourselves. Ji soinebody else oileis a 
solution and imposes it upon you, you will not have upon you that 
same obligation to work it with all your hearts, all your strength 
and all your souls. I therefore repeat what I said to you l>eioie— io 
those of you who were here before — ^and appeal to you to do your 
best to settle this amongst yourselves, if you would allow me lo 
help you, if any help from me is necessary, it is at your disposal; 1 
shall he only too glad to be of any assistance to aii} ol jou, individu" 
ally or as sections, in order that this agreeuient may be reached. 

Now, I do not think that any long speeches will be necesbury on 
this occasion; 1 want to get to conclusions as (|mckly as conchisions 
can reasonably be come to. Theie are maii^ probleuis io suive, 
many difficulties to discuss, and we shall have to have patience with 
each other during these discus-^ions, but it is epute unnecessury lor 
us to make very long speeches oi a general ckaiactei upon the 
problems themselves. We are face to lace with the (piesiion : bow’ 
can the various majorities, minoiities, how can the farious^ com- 
munities, how can the various peoples with a past, with tiaditions. 
liow can those who have been outside the pale and those who have 
been inside the pale, now that we arc considering a new constiiution 
for India, a constitution that will be based upon democracy, a iiust 
of the people, how can w^e all together devise means by whhdi wo 
will share in the power of that Government and use that pov^cr md 
in the interests ol a sett or a community oi a cdubS, but in the 
interests of the whole of the masses of the people whitdi compose the 
Indian population? That is our problem, that is your piobiem. 
Set about it and solve it. 

I have no list of speakers in iront of me. Have you amongsl 
yoiu'selves delegated anyone to put^a view, or hate you any pro- 
posal to make? Jjet me put a question to you : Is it true as 1 have 
heaid that theie aie some negotiations going on, that have a 
chaiu'e — 1 will not put it highei than that— of being successful? 

Sir All Imam : Mr. Prime Minister, 1 have no delegated autho- 
rity whatsoever io make any submission to you. It solmppens that 
T am here, and if i may say so, I have the privilege of repiesaniing 
your choice, Sir, of selection. I am at present reaUv nobody, but 
I belong to a party in India which is known us the Nationalist 
Muslim Party. Prom that Party itself I have no authority, but, 
as I belong to that Party, it is possible for me to place before you. 



Sir, and my fellow delegates and colleagues, wtat the Muslim 
Nationalist point of view is m i eg aid to this mattei of the new 
i oiistitution, 

I am peisonally not awuie if theie aie any negoUatious going on 
so ±ai as the Muslim Delegation is concerned. I have had no op- 
poitunitj of knowing that theie aie any piopo&als at piesent that 
aie undei consideiation. It be, as I iiave heard geneially, 
that some kind of undei standing may be arrived at. I do not vouch 
foi it; I know nothing about *t. It you desiie. Sir, that I should 
put before you the Muslim Nationalist point ot view, I shall be 
leady to do oo; but, of coiu*5e, i must have your permission, because 
it may take a little time, and economy of time in a meeting like 
this IS one’s principal aim. 

Cliatiman . The point is that this Committee’s business is very 
strictly limited to a consideiation of the Minoiities problem. 

Hit Ah limm : It is fiom that point of view that I shall ap- 
proach the subject. 

Chairman : If there is no other oihcial intervention shall 1 call 
on Sii All Imam? 

££J1, fhe Aga Khan . I believe that Mahatma Gandhi is going 
to see the Muslim Delegation to-night. We hope to-night to have a 
iiiendly talk with oui friend. That is all that I can tell you as 
tai as any possible negotiation is concerned. 

audit M. M. MaLa%iya : It is true that conversations ha\e 
been going on on tiie JbLindu-Mufolim (question, and generally on the 
uiinouties question, among ceilam membeis of this Committee. I 
theiefoie think that it would be an ad \ an lag e to adjourn the dis- 
cussion ill 01 del that those conveisatioiis should have a chance, if 
opiLUous aie expiessed to-day beioie w^e knov\ what the result of the 
comcisatiuns have been, 1 do not think that that will help the 
cause, 1 theiefoie think that it would be an advantage to let the 
mattei stand over until the nei,t meeting of the Committee. 

C halt man : I understand. Pandit Maiaviya, that you suggest 
that we should adjouzn now? 

Fandit M. M* Malamga : If bir All Iman wishes to place the 
Muslim point of view before the Committee I have no objection, 
but I thought that a general discussion on the subject might stand 
over. 

(Jhainnan * 1 would suggest that if you aie going to adjourn 
we had bettei not have any speech which is likely, perhaps, to raise 
uniiecessaiy difficulties. 

Pandit M. M, Malamya * That was the reason for my sugges- 
tion, 

Sn Piotadi Ch'ftnder Mitter I think that we should adjourn, 
but I should like to mention that so far as the Bengal Delegates 
are conceined we have not lieaid anything We shall he quite 
willing to Join in these conversations 
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t/hainnan : Tiieie a.re other minoaities wliicli are lepieseiiied. 
-If we adjourn^ they will haye to see if they can get their point of 
view made leady for expression. An adjournment would be useliil 
only if those represenfcatiyes of the other sections would use the 
adjournment peiaod for the purpose of piepaimg something, and 
then handing in to me, in piepaiation foi the next meeting, a list 
of names of tbose who uould like to take pait m the diseufasaons. I 
am lather at a disadvantage this morning because nobody has 
handed in his name. If you would like it, I could conduct this 
Conference in such a way that 3^ou would bieak up in the couise of 
two or three meetings. That is exactly what I am determined shall 
not happen In oidei to be able to guide the Jisoussion in a friendly 
and in a piofitable way I should like to know who is going to speak, 
and what points of view aie going to be put foiwaid, so that the 
speakers might be called upon at the most helpful moment. The 
idea is not to suppress speeches at all, but in order thal the dis- 
cussion shall proceed in such a way as to produce the maximum 
amount of good. If you do adjourn now, please remember that the 
others^ of you are coming to a bargain wnth me that you too will use 
this time for the puipose ot making preparations lor a statement 
which will be biief, to the point, and compiehensive, and, I beg of 
you, helpful. On that understanding, and with that baigain, will 
you adjourn? 

Dr. Ambedkar : I vould like to say one word before we adjourn. 
As regards your suggestion — that while these negotiations are going 
on members of the other minority communities should prepare their 
case — T should like to say that, so far as the Bepressed Classes are 
concerned, we have already presented our < ase to the Minoiities sub- 
committee last time. 

The only thing which remains for me to do is to put before this 
Committee a short statement suggesting the quantum of representa- 
tion which we want in the difteient Legislatuies. Beyond that I do 
not think I am called upon to do anything; but the point I am 
anxious to make at the >ery outset is this. I have heard with great 
pleasuie that further negotiations aie going to take place for the 
settlement of the communal issue, but I w'oulcl like to make this 
matter absolutely plain, at the verj stait, I do not wish that any 
doubt should be left on this question at all. Those who aie negotiat- 
ing ought to imdei stand that they aie not plenipotentiaries at all; 
that whatever may be the representative character of Mr. Gandhi 
or the Congress people, they certainly aie not in a position to bind 
— certainly not. I say that most emphatically in this meeting. 

Another thing I want to say is this-- that the claims put forwaid 
by the various minorities ate claims put forward by theimselves 
iireapective of the consideration as to whether the claims that they 
%ave put forward are consistent with the claims of the^ other minori- 
ties. Consequently, any negotiations which take place between one 
minority on the one hand and the Congress or any other people for 
that matter on the other hand, without taking ’into consideration 
the claims which have been put forward by the other minoiities, 
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q^an liave no ciiaiice of success as far as I am concerned. I want io 
make tliat absolutely plain. I have no quarrel witb tlie question 
wbetlier any particular community sliould get weigbtage or not^ 
but I do want to say most empliatically tkat whoever claims weight- 
age and whoever is willing” to give that weightage he must not give 
it — he cannot give it — out of my share. I want to make that ab- 
solutely plain. 

Sir Henry Gidney : I want to say a very few words. I vhole- 
heaitediy associate myself with my friend l)r. ilmbedkar. Repre- 
senting a small community as I do, I fail to see where I come in in 
this tiansaction. If the Congress on the one hand makes a settle- 
ment with the Muhammadans on the other hand, wheie do the other 
niinoiity communities come in? You ask us to settle our diflerences 
amongst ourselves and to present them individually. ‘We have al- 
readj^ done so. At the last Conference I submitted the minimum 
demands of the small community I lepresent. 1 want to make 't 
abundantly clear that in making this new map of India all minori- 
ties should have the right of putting theii owm little spot on it, 
and I do not see how ve can if the settlement here is going to 
be entirely a Hindu-Muslim pact. 

A Mcnihc^' : Why do ;^ou assume that? 

Si I Henry Gidney : The other minoiities repiesent nearly 
.60,000,000, and if we are on the one hand to make this agreement 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and on the other hand 
if the other minority communities are to set their own little houses in 
order, how do we come together? Who will decide? Will the 
Government decide and come to a compact with us? 

Chairman : I want you to decide with them. 

Sir Henry Gidniey : With ourselves? 

Chairman : With the whole lot of us. 

Si i Henry Gidney : II there is going to be a settlement between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans I think the other miuoiities 
should bo repiesented. We cannot have a settlement of that ques- 
tion alone and have them making concessions io each other at our 
expense. We have not only to consider the Hindus and Muham- 
madans but the Princes, who come into this matter also. In other 
words, if you take the rupee, as it were, and divide 15 annas 9 
pies amongst yourselves and leave 3 pies for the minorities to 
scramble for, that will not*"be just. 

Chairman : I>o not let there be any misunderstanding. Tins 
is the body before which the final heltleiiienl must come, and the 
suggestion is merely ihat if there are minoiities oi communities that 
hitherto have been in conflict with each othei, they should use a 
short time for the purpose of trying to oveiTome their difficulties. 
That will be'^a step, and a very impoitant and essential step, towards 
a general agreement, but the agreement is going to be a general 
mm. 

Dr. Amhedkaf : I have made my position absolutely clear. 
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^ iiaumaj} : l)i\ Ai5iljeclKai'^ po^inoii ha>^ uhuie oli‘,oluU4y 

clear; in Ms usual splendid ne has Jtdi no doubt a 1 all abni?t 

aiid^iliat will eoiue up when ihih hod^ reMniie'- its di'seiissiiU' 
T\liat I i\oiild like to d<i is to ^cd \ou all co iftd tliai we rut to- 
opeiatmg togethei ioi a geiieial -^01110100111; iioi ior a seitliiuiui 
between any two or any ihiee, brd a complete^ seltieiiient. 

U j]al bingh : I hbrnild liL^ to sa} a ikw wonK. luo 
question wiili wMeli we are faced is the solution ol the iidiioj iiu'^s 
problem. It m not a tiuestion that conceui-, llkiclus and Muhaii]- 
madans only; it i& ilie (|uestioii ol Ikav tile carious 11111101 if ies aie to 
be protected in ike new con ->11 lid ion. Ji. the ilindus anil tl.e 
Miiliaiiimadan-? are going »o negotiate, th(*y cauLid negotiate toi ill 
tke liiiiioritics ; nor are ike MiikanuuailaiH a minority in all the 
ProTinces. Taking India as a whole the iltdiuinBUMiiiBH aie 
tainly a veiy strong minority, but tkeie lue (hiee or lour other 
minorities — tke Sikhs, the inuopeans, Ike Chiisium» and the 
Depressed (Tastes — wTio^e right-, hare gol to Ue equally pfoteeteiL 

Another point that has got to be boine in luind is tbal: in tlie 
Federal eonsiikition that we ire going to evolve llie Piovnic»e> will 
have veiy extensive poweis and tlie contiol of the Central Cioveiii- 
ment will be largely relaxed, so that the real problem will bo wiihijo 
the Provinces — the pioblem. oi the majorities and minorities in the 
various autonomous Provinces. 

Take, ior example, the Punjab. The qiusdioii theu* would not 
be that of a lliiidii niajoriiy and d Miislim niinoiity ; it is a qiiesiion 
oi a Muslim niujorify and a Sddi minority. The queislioii ought 
thereiore to be iaiaul and tackled from that point of view. It 
not bring a solution nearir 'f tke Hindus and the AIiiliaiBnmdaii'- 
alone are to iiegotiai“. Tiun eannot negotiato for all the minorities 
nor can tke seiilemeiil be united at without adj listing tlif claims 
of oilier important minmities. 

I welforae the adjoiitnmeid . hut I ilo impiess on this Chii)imi 1 c‘e 
that ihal afljoiirnmeiii peiiod should be utilised and could \ei’y well 
be utilised by the lepreseniaiiviss oi the various minoiifies also iak- 
ing part in the negotiations which aie to be condueied. That is ike 
only way of aiiiviiig at a complete sMilenn‘nt ii it is intended Orit 
the settlement shoulci be acceptable to all concerned. If this is jiot 
done, you will be iTealing suspicdoii in the minds oi ibe vaiioiis 
minorilies. I need only sav modestly that no agieeinent uiP 
be aieoptable 1o tlie Sikhs to vliicli tlu'v do iiol boeonic a party by 
securing what ibey (onsidei ibe niiniinuiu for self-pieservatioji. 

With these few words I welcome the adjoin nment, bat I repeat 
that it ought to he ntilised in tlm proper manner. , 

Chamiiart : The po'-itinn ’s this. W'e will adjonra now, I think, 
and later eoniinne onr meetings. Pending any negotiations that 
may he going on between any two or any three of 
np*the time in listening to a statement of the el 
minorities. I think that would be very rwefal. I 
and it wonld not mar the possibility of any hnrm...^ - - 
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readied between, say, our Sikb. friends — ^wbo, we know, can look 
after tbeniselves with a great deal of persistence — Mr. Gandhi and 
his friends, and the Aga Khan and his. 

But do, my friends, go away from this meeting now with a spirit 
of determination to settle this problem. Determine that this is 
going to be settled and that it is not going to be a mere rival hgiit 
ending in nothing. 

If you will agree to adjourn now, in the meantime will you be 
good enough to send in names which I will call at the next meeting, 
and in the meantime the various negotiations can be continued? 
The question is when our next meeting shall be. 

Dr. Amhcdkar : I should like to suggest whether it would not 
be possible for you to appoint a sniall Committee consisting of 
members drawn from the vaiiocis mmoriiy communi^-ies, along with 
the Congress representatives, to sit in an infoimal manner and dis- 
cuss this problem during the period of the adjournment. 

Chairman : I was going to make this suggestion. Do not ask 
me to appoint that Committee; do it yourselves. I have invited 
you to get together. Could not you manage to hold an informal 
meeting amongst yourselves and talk the matter over, and then when 
you speak here you will speak with some sort of knowledge of the 
effect of what you are saying on otheis? Could we leave it in that 
way? 

Dr. rhnhedkar : As you like. 

Chairman : That would be far better. 

(The Committee adjourned at 12'‘3d p^m.) 


1-^IlOCEIi.DINGS or THE ElGHXH MeETIXG OT THE MlNOEITIES COMMIT- 
TEE HELD OX ThTOSDIY, IST OCTOBER, 1931, AT 11.0 A.M. 

Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister, after consultation with His High- 
ness The Aga Khan and other Muslim friends last night, we came 
to the conclusion that the purpose for which we meet here would be 
better served if a week^s adjournment was asked for. I have not 
had the opportunity of consulting my other colleagues, but I have 
no doubt that they will also agree in the proposal I am making. I 
have been having with my Muslim friends anxious conversations, 
and I bad the pleasure of meeting some other friends also last after- 
noon belonging to the different group*^ or classes. We weie not able 
to make much headway, but they too felt that the time at our dis- 
posal was too short even for exchanging views. T may say for my- 
self that beyond this week’s adjouijiment I would not press for any 
further adjournment, but I would report to this Committee what 
has been the result of the endeavour I shall be making during the 
week. 

I let out no secret when I infoim this Committee that His High- 
ness and the other friends with whom I was closeted last night lahb 
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luy sEonHeis the Iniideiii uf caliiiig ieijje^’eiitciiives of tlie 
diiferent gioups together and holding con&ultalioiis milli a \it\v 
to arriving at some final settlement. It piopo^ai of mine com* 
mends itself to yon,_Piinie Ministei, ^uid to ike oi the inernbeis 
of this Committee, I shall be glad. 1 kno\\ tlial 11 is Highness will 
second this proposal, and let ns all hope ihtt at tlie tnd ol the ^eek 
it will be possible to lepoit some ^oit oi a Md leiaenf . 

When I express this hope I do not u mli io aiij iiiipies- 

sion that, Jiecaiise I express il, llieie soinelh^iig that I know, 
and. on which I am building that hope. Jhil I aia au ii i epiesaible 
optimist, and ofien in my liletiine \\lien the licni/on has appealed 
to be the blackest, some turn has taken plate wliu li lias given good 
ground tor hope. Whatever it ina^ !h% so iai as hut uni eiidtuivcnir 
IS possible, all that endeavour will be made, 1 have no dtmbt, l>y 
many members of this ComnuUee to airive it a &ett!eim‘iji. 

With these wonh I leave my pioposal, tbal we ailjomii our pro* 
ceedings to this day week, in youi hands ior <. on M.cliM at iom 

HJl. The Aga Khan : I have pltMsure in setondiog the pro- 
posal* 

Sardar Ujjal Kmgh : I lise to give my w hole-heart tnl support 
to this proposal, and I share the hope that by this means we may 
come to some nndei standing, given good will on both sides. 

Dr. Ambedhat : I do not wish to (leate any diifn uliy in our 
making every possible attempt to aiiiio at some Mdutioii of the 
pioblem with w^hich this Committee has to deal, and if tt solution 
can be arrived at by the means suggested by Mahatma (iandhi, 
tor one, will have no objection to that proposal. 

But there is just this one difficulty with which I, ms represent- 
ing the Depi eased Clubses, am faced. 1 do not knc»w wdiat sort of 
committee Mahatma ({andhi pioposes to appoint io (*onsider this 
question during the period oi adjomnmeut, but 1 suppose that the 
Depressed Classes will be lepresented on this committee. 

J/r. Gandhi : Without doubt. 

Dr, Amhedhar : Thank you. But I do not kiiow^ w^heiher in 
the position in w’'hicli I am to-day it would be of <iiiy use for me or 
my colleague to w’ork on the proposed committee. And for thm 
reason. Mahatma Gandhi told us on the fiist clay that he spoke in 
the Federal Stnietuie Committee that as a lepieseiitative of the 
Indian Jfational Congiess he was not piepared to give political 
recognition to any commuinty othei than the Muhammadans^ ami 
the Sikhs. He was not prepaied to recognise the Anglo-Indians* 
the Depressed Classes, and the Indian (liiistians.^ I do not think 
that I am doing any violence to etiquette by stating im this Com- 
mittee that when I had the pleasure of meeting Mahatma Gandhi a 
week ago and disemssing the question of the Depiessed, Classes with 
him, and when we, as membens of the other minorilies, had th# 
chance of talking with him yesterday in his office, he told us in 
quite plain terms that the attitude that he had taken iii the hederal 
Structure Committee was his full and well consKlered attitude. 
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"Wliat I would lilve, to say is tliat unless at tile .outset I inow tliat 
tile Depressed Classes are going to lie recognised as a coitiinuiiiiy 
entitled to political recognition in the future constitution of India^ 

I do not know whether it will serve any purpose for me to Join 
the particular committee that is proposed by Mahatma Gandhi to 
he constituted to go into this matter. Dnless, therefore, I have, an 
assurance that this committee will start with the assumption that 
all those communities which the Minorities siib-Gommittee last jea.T 
recommended as fit for recognition in' the future constitution of 
India will be included, I do not know that I can whole-heartedly 
support the proposition for adjournment, or that I can whole- 
heartedly co-operate with the committee that is going to be nomi- 
nated. That is all that I wusli to make plain now. 

Sir Realty Gidney : On behalf of the community which I have 
the honour to represent I associate myself entirely with my friend 
Dr. Ambedkar. I also am in the unfortunate position of having 
been refused recognition by Mahatma Gandhi as far as a separate 
community is concerned. I may he wrong, but I am sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi will correct me if I am. Yesterday, when we met 
Mahatma Gandhi upon this matter, he impressed us in terms that 
left no doubt in my mind that as a community he and the Congress 
were not preparecVto recognise us, and that the Lahore Besoliition 
of the Coiigress indicated, almost at the behest of the Mahatma, 
that it w’as only possible to recognise tw^o communities, the Muliam- 
madans and the Sikhs, and that that was on traditional and his- 
torical grounds. Possibly it might be impertinence on my part to 
claim the same grounds for the recognition of community. But 
I do ask the Mahatma to make it abundantly clear here before this 
meeting*, before this committee is appointed, and before you, Sir, 
ask for an adjournment,'- that he .'will ■■■include; , in ..this committee 
■representatives of those communities 'w'hieh ' have' alrea.dy ; received 
recognition on this committee, 

Rao^ Bahadur Pann ir SeMam : The statement made by Dr. 
Ambedkar is. news to me.. ■■! w^as. ..not ; aware until now that the 
Mahatma wns not granting us'' ..any v recognition. If that be so, I 
submit that our position here will he absolutely unnecessary. 
Since no recognition as a community in the political future is given 
to us, I am. really unable to see what purpose will be served by our 
taking part in any committee that might subsequently be formed. 

■;; :L::. -feel;:.' that.';. J''’-':ou^ exactly, . in the saio.e 

■■■dermi^as -.andiSir ..Henry .■.■Gidney. 'have, stated theirs. 

Dr, Moonje : I did not attach miich impoidance or so miich 
.', -se.riousness to." the -Tact 'when 'I re.ad -'in ■the.. papers that only two. com- 
munities are to be recognised’ by;.Mahatma Gandhi, in the'^^Miiiorities; 
Committee, ® I thought that perhaps it might be a kind of move to 
. ■facilitate. eoneiliatiph..^'';and:',vxxn,derstandmg ' to;,;:;.'smobth'>,^^^^^^ 

; difficulties.', ...,T:mt':,.;.I\,:find\.from-'.. 'Dr,'. Ambedkar’ S; speech,'' aii:d'.';'frGm.,'.' S:ir;; 
:;,,'',.:Penry^'',';.,t5idney'':’'s:''; 'speech, ''...most' 
;;.:::';:ger|Dfi:slf 'I'';.":: ■; ;Thepetere , ■A'':shbui'd 
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and Bengal are minorities, and have, therefore, to look after tlxeb 
own interests also. With this little esplauation, I Jiiive no ohjec- 
tion to the proposal of adjourning for considering this (jiiestioii. 

^ jSzV Muhammad Shafi : I am afraid there is some luisapprehen- 

Sion ■ ill tile 'Hiiiids o:t’ some of my friends about tlie |>2t)|Kfsai wfiicJj 
lias been put forward by Mabatma Gandlii., , As I nmlerstam! Hull 
proposal^' Maiiatma fiaiidbi does not asb for tke appoiutm ei.it of a 
siib-coinnaittee ofytliis Committee',, nor does iie ask .for tiie appo-iiii- 
niBiit of committee in tbe ordinary ■sense of tbe term, Wliat is 
intended is this j, that each group constituting t,he 'whole of this 
Committee, includ,ing of course the Depressed Classes and ■ the 
Angdo-Indiaai conimiiiiity, luiglit select a few representatives, one 
or"' two or three,. from each group, who should meet togeilier and 
consider, after an exchange of ideas, 'wlietlier so.me .settleiiemt satis- 
factory to all cannot be arrived at .a.nd thus iig,hten the lrarci€,a 
W'hieh^ lests,, ripo.iiithe shoulders of the Miinorities Co.i.nTiuttee as a 
'who'lef ■' :'If'' tha'^^^ can be arrived at, 'I am sure e'very 

■sincere wellwvislier of Indians, peaceful progress ought to be giacl 
to contribute to the bringing, .about of that coiis'i.i:ni'iiiatio.ii.' 1 am 
afraid .the objection made by niy friend Dr. Ainbedkar is merely 
the, ■result ■ of, a inisapp,rehensio.n as to the 'natiire^ of the prO'pcisiri 
made; .by M'ahatiiia (iaiidhi and '.seconded by His Iligliiiess The 'A.|^a 
Khan. If after this explanation which I have ven,tiired to' submit, 
a unanimous decision, can be arrived at in favour of the adjo'urn-' 
inent of this Coniniittee for a '■week in o.rder to enable ' us, all , to 
meet in a friendly spirit, in a spirit of co-operation, as .s,m,cere' 
well-wishers for peaceful ’progress in '’our common Motherland, ■ I, 
shall be 'very glad. 

,:, Mrs* Naidu : Mr. Prime Mi.nister, as I do, not ■repr€‘.,seiit ,,ei''the.r 
a minority, or a special interest I a.m completeljr disinterested in' the 
appeal I ’am .going to make to the minorities and .special interests' 
not to raise' difHeiil ties, mid .not to. ’cross theiit bridges,„hefore ’ 'they 
come to them. It' is only in fulfilment of the, appeal, Sir, ' 'which 
you .made to us the other day, which, coincides with our, own s'ense' 
.of '.self-respect, with, our owm sense of duty i',n se'ttli,ng' a do'mestMi, 
matte'! ' entirely wntlioiit outside arbitration or iiiterventi,€),'n, that I 
want to make an appeal that we sho'iild settle our domestic quarrels, 
if;’. '. .there ’ are a,ny,'' aiid announce " to you a reco.nciliation, if there 
'■■.’M^usi.v.'be ;a,,',re. 0 O'n but at a,ny"rate ',a .harmonious result, and 

I' 'th'in,k”'fhat ihAhe reason why' Mahatma .Gandhi has n-iadcy th*s 
n,iotion.for an ■ adjournment. I,.Alo' no’tb'' think that any single 
"miinority, however small, '"iiee'd have ■ ■any ■apprehension. ^ Every 
",;2iiino',rity is as; much a .part of ■' the. ' nation ■as eyeiy . majority., and 
■ ’’’.l,';ior;,''.0;ne^ .myself ,. to’,, ■follow the e,xhortatioii g.imidoume. by 

■,’,,,’o,aeit)f ■'''%©■'' ’''greatest,'^ .who'se .ho'a'»t' is'^thaf. he 

built up an 'independent nation Without an army and trithoiit 
money. He said to me two years ago*. "‘‘Madame, keep your 
minorities happv; you cannot build agnation witlimit giving a sense 
of security to you/ minorities; '' andHt is because ive want to give 
' this sense of security to the minorities and make them feel that 
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they aie an iiitegial part of the nation that a majority comm unity 5 
speaking through the mouth of Mahatma Graiidhi, and, if I may 
say so^ also a majority community, speaking through the mouth of 
His Iliglijie'^s The Aga Khan, aie making an appeal that we shall 
not hrmg our small domestic quariels befoi^e those who are not 
conceiiied pjimaiily -^^ith them, but that we shall settle them our- 
selves, with equity, magnanimity and a sense of chivalry which is 
justice, and a sense of self-respect which does not permit outsiders 
to know of the dilieiences within our own house* 

That is my a[)peai, Piimo Minister, and I hope it will be ac- 
cepted by all the minorities and majoiities piesent. 

lJi\ Amhedlor : I should likj to make my position further clear. 
It seems that tlieie has been a ceitaiu misunderstanding regard- 
ing what I said. It is not that I object to adjouiiiment ; it is not 
that I object to seiving on any committee that might be appointed 
to consider the question. What I would like to know before I enter 
upon this committee, if they give me the privilege of serving on 
it, is: What is the thing that this committee is going to coiisidei? 
Is it only going to consider the question of the Muhammadans 
ms-a-vis the Hindus? Is it going to consider the question of the 
Muhammadans ns-d-vis the Sikhs in the Punjab? Or is it going 
to consider the question of the Sikhs ms-d-vis the Hindus? Is it 
going to consider ilie question ot the Chiistians, the Anglo-Indians 
and the Depressed Classes? 

If we undei stand perfectly well before we start that this com- 
mittee will not merely concern itself with the question of the Hindus 
and the Muliaiumadans, of the Hindus and the Sikhs, but will also 
take upon itself the lesponsibility of considering the Depressed 
Classes, the xinglo-Indians and the Christians, I am perfectly will- 
ing to allow tins adjournment resolution to be passed without my 
protest. But 1 do want to say this, that if I am to be left out in tiie 
cold, and if this inteival is going to be utilised for the purpose of 
solving the Hiadu-Muslim question and the Hindu-Sikh question, 
I would press that this Committee should at once grapple with the 
question and consider it, rather than allow both positions to be taken 
hold of by somebody ehe. 

Mt. Gandhi : Prime Minister and friends, I see that there is 
aome kind of misunderstanding with reference to the scope of the 
work that some of us have set before ourselves. I fear that Dr. 
Ambedkar, Colonel Gidney and othei friends are unnecessarily 
nervous about what is going to happen. Who am I to deny political 
status to any single interest or class or even individual in India? 
As a representative of the Congress I should be unworthy of the 
trust that has been reposed in me by the Congress if I were guilty 
of sacrificing a single national interest. I have undoubtedly given 
expression to my own views on these points* t must ponfess that I 
hold to those views also, put there are “Ways and trays of guaran- 
teeing protection to every single interest. It will be for those of 
us who lyill he putting our heade together to try to evolve a scheme. 
Nobody would be hampered in pressing his own views on the 
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memlbers of tliis very inforioal coBferente or meetixig* We Beecl 
not call it a coxamittee. I have bo authoiity to convene any com- 
iriittee or to bring into being a committee. 1 Cciii only act aB a 
humble messenger of peace, try to get togethm iepieseiitiitive.f» at 
different interests and groups, and see whether, by being closeftd 
in one loom and by heart4o-heai t conveifcation, ne may not be able 
to remove cobwebs of misnnderstanding and t^ae om way cleai to 
the goal that lies so hajsily beiore us to-day. 

I do not think, theiefore, that anybody need be ahaicl as to 
being able to express his opinion or carrying liis opinion al'^o. 
Mine will be theie eqxial to that of everyone oi us; li will cany 
no greater weight; I have no authority behind me ^to caiiy^mj' 
opinion against the opinion of anybody. I ha'se dimply given 
expression to my views in the national intei:e4, and 1 sball^gi^e 
expression to these view^o wdiene\ei they are oppoitiine. It will be 
foi 3 "OU, it is for you to leject or accept those opinions. Therefme 
please disabuse your minds, everyone of ns, oi the idea that there 
is going to be anj^ steam-lolling in the Confoieuce and the infonnal 
meetings that I have adumbrated. But if j'^ou fhitik that this is 
one way of coming closer together than by sitting stiffly at this 
table, yon will not only cany tliis adjoin nmeni mohmi, but give 
jmur wholehearted co-opeiation to the pioposal that f have made 
in connection with these inibimal meeting's. 

Str Hvhrt Carr : Mi. Piime Minisiei , my community has not 
been mentioned. It is a very small one; lint 1 would like to ssiv 
that we welcome an aclJouinTuent or any other means winch will 
assist a solution of this question which we lecogni^e must pi®vedc 
the final consideration of othm ciueslions in whicdi we are ai! 
vitally interested. 

Dr. Daila : May I say I welcome this adjoin inmmf, 

Cluiirvian : Then I shall pioceed to put it. I put it on the 
clear understanding, my friends, that the time is not goin|? to ^ne 
wasted, and that these conferences^ — as ilr. Ciandht lias saul, in* 
formal conferences, but nevertheless I hope veiy valuable am 
fiuitfiil conferences — will take place between now ami our nf‘\1 
meeting. T hope you will all pledge yomselves to use toe time hi 

that wmy. ^ ^ 

{The Comjmttee adpv^Hea at a. an) 


PeoceeuihGtS oe the Kxnth MriTHsru of the Minoetiies Oomwii- 
TEE HELD ON ThUESDAY, 8tH OfTOBEE, 1931, A I 11 A.M. 

Chairman : Wlien we met last Tlmmlay, l>y common consent 
we adiouTned for a week in. older to enaWe informal and nnoftcial 
consultations to take place, with a view of coming to an agreement. 
Perlians our first business is to receive a leport fiont those who 
conducted the uegotiations. May I ask Mr. (Jandhi to speak first . 

Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister and friends, it is with deep soi- 
row and deeper humiliation that T have to announce utter 
on my part to secure an agreed solution of the communal question 
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tliroiigli inloinial convei sations among and uitB. ihe repp^ntatives 
ot difterent groups. I apologise to you, Mr. ^Prime Minister, and 
the other colleagues lor the waste o± a precious week. My only 
coasolation lies in the fact that when 1 accepted the burden of 
caiiying on these ralks I knew that there was not much hope of 
huccess, and still nioxe in the fact that I am not a-ware of having 
spared any eltort to reach a solution. 

But to say that the conveisations have to our iittei shame failed 
IS not to say the -whole tiutli. Causes of failure were inherent in 
the composition of ihe Indian Delegation. "We are almost all not 
elected repieseiitatives of the parties or groups whom we are pie~ 
sumed to represent; aie here by nomination of ihe G-overnioeiit. 
N’or are those whose presence was absolutely necessary for an agreed 
solution to be found here. Puither, you will allow me to say that 
this was hardly the time to summon the Minorities Committee. It 
lacks the sense of reality in tliat we do not know what it is that we 
are going to get. If we knew in a definite manner that we weie 
going to get the thing we want, we should hesitate fifty times before 
we threw it away in a sinful wrangle, as it would be if we are told 
that the getting of it would depend upon the ability of the present 
Delegation to produce an agreed solution of the communal tangle. 
The solution can be the crown of the Swaraj constitution, not its 
foundation — if only because our differences have hardened, if they 
have not arisen, by reason of the foreign domination. I have not a 
shadow of a doubt that the iceberg of communal differences will 
melt under the warmth of the sun of freedom. 

I, therefore, venture to suggest that the Minorities Committee 
be adjourned mie die and that the fundamentals o! ihe constitution 
be hammeied into shape as quicklv as may be. Meanwhile, the 
informal work of discovering a tiue solution of the communal prob- 
lem will and must continue; only it must not baulk or be allowed 
to block the progress of constitution-building. Attention must be 
diverted from it and concentrated on the main part of the structure. 

I hardly need point out to the Committee that my failure does 
not mean the end of all hope of arriving at an agreed solution. My 
failure does not even mean my utter defeat; there is no such word 
in my dictionary. My confession merely means failure of the 
special effort for which I presumed to ask for a week’s indulgence, 
which you so generously gave. 

I propose to luse the failure as a stepping-stone to success, and I 
invite you all to do likewise; but, should all effort at agieement fail, 
even when the Bound Table Conference reaches the end of its 
labours, I vould suggest tbe addition of a clause to the expected 
constitution appointing a judicial tribunal that would examine all 
claims and give its final decision on all the points that may be left 
unsettled. ® 

Hot need this Committee think that the time given for enabling 
informal conversations to be carried on has been altogether wasted. 
Ton will be glad to learn that many friends not members of the 
Delegation have been giving their " attention to the question. 



Among tliese i \"^oyi]d meiitiois Sii (feoftrej Ooibett. lie lias pro- 
diieed a bciieme of 3 edibtriLiition of ilie tlioiigli it 

lias not found aoeopiance^ is, in jnv opiiuoo, uoitn siiid^^iiig. 

I am asking Sir Geoiirey if 3ie will Jdiullj elaborate and cireuiate 
it among tne inembem. Onr Sikk colioagues Lave also produced 
another, which is at^least 'v\orth\ ol stiid\. Sir liul)eit (a,ri pro- 
duced last night an ingenious and novel poposal io set np hn the; 
Piiniab two Legislatnies, the lower to satisfy ihe Ifiislun claim 
and the tipper nearly satisiying the Sikh claim. Idioiigh 1 uni no 
believer in a bicaiiieial Legmlatiiie, I am much aiti acted by Sir 
Hubertbs proposal, and I w'ould invite him to pursue it further with 
the same zeal with which, I giutefully admit, he followed and con- 
tributed to the informal delifieiationa. 

Lastly, inasmuch as the only leason for my appeal ance at these 
delibeiations is that I lepresent the Indian National fkmgreas, J 
must clearly set forth its position. In spite of appeal aiic‘es to the 
contrary, especially in England, the Congie^s claims to represent 
the whole nation, and most decidedly the dumb mill ions, among 
whom are included the numberless IJntouehables, who are more 
suppiessed than depressed, as also in a way the inoie unforlunate 
and neglected classes known as Bu<‘kward Itaces. 

Heie is the Congress position in a nutshell. I am reading the 
Congress lesoluiion ou the subject, llowover immh i1 may have 
failed m the -realisation, the Congrf^s has, sinre its imcpiitm, sot 
up pure nationaiisni vS ideal. It luis eiuleavmired to bieak down 
communal hauiers The following Lahore icsiduilnu nas the cul- 
ininatinamioini in its ad\anee tovaids nationalism. Tii \iew of the 
lapse of the N'ehra Ecpoit it iiuneiesNaiv to clecdare the policy 
of the Coug’css* legarding (ommnnal quest bris: — 

The Congiess boll unui (hat in an iiKlepciideiLi India 
commimal (jiie^stions can inly he 'solved oii stiictly national 
lines; but as the SilJis in paitunilai, and the Muslims and 
the other minoiiiies in general, have expressed dissdisfao 
tioii over the soluiiou ot communal question'^, pioposed in 
the Xehiii Ile])oit, this rone less tssiiie-, the Ssikh'“, the 
Muslims and oilier minoiities that no solution thereof in any 
Intuie eoiivstitiition uill hr acciqdalde to the tkuigres^ that 
does not gi-^’e full saiisfaidion to the parties conceinedd^ 

Hence the Congress is precluded from setting foith any^ eommuiml 
solution of the communal pioblem, but at this critical Juncture in 
the histoiy of the nation it vas felt that the Working Committed 
should suggest for adoption by the <‘ountry a solution, though com- 
munal in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible, and geneT* 
ally acceptable to the communities concerned. The Working Com- 
mittee, therefore, after full and free discussion, unanimously passed 
the following scheme: — 

(a) The article in the constitution relating to funda- 
mental rights shall include a guarantee to the communities 
concerned of the protection of their cultxires, languages. 
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sciipts^ ediicatiott, piofession and practice of religion and 
religions endowments ; 

(b) Peisoiial laws shall be protected by specific provisions 
to be embodied in the constitution; 

{c) Proteetioii ot political and othei lights of minority 
eommnnities in the vaiions Provinces shall he the concern 
and he within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government.'^ 

2. The Fianchise shall be extended to all adult men and 
women— ^ * 

and then there is a note to this : — 

The Working Committee is committed to adult franchise 
by the Kaiaehi lesolution of the Congress, and cannot eiitei- 
tain any alternative franchise. In view, however, of mis- 
appiehensions in some qiiaiters, the Committee wishes to 
make it clear that m any event the^ianchise shall be uniform 
and so extensive as to leflect m the electoial roll the propoi- 
tion ill the population of eveiy community. 

3 {a) Joint electorates shall foim the basis of repiesenta- 
tioii m the futuie constitution of India; (h) That for the 
HinduvS in Sind, the Muslims in Assam and the Sikhs in the 
Punjab and Noith-West Fioiitier Piovince, and for Hindus 
and Muslims in any Province wheie thev aie less than 25 
per cent, of the population, seats shall be reserved in the 
Federal and Provincial liegislatuxes on the basis of popula- 
tion, with the light to contest additional seats. 

4. The appointments shall be made by non-Party Public 
Service Commissions, which shall prescribe the minimum 
qualifications, and which shall have due regard to the 
efficiency of the public service as well as to the piinciple of 
equal oppoitunity to all communities for a fair share in the 
Public Services of the country. 

5. In the foimation of Pedeial and Provincial Cabinets, 
the interests of minority communities shall he recognised by 
convention. The North-West Fiontier Province and Balu- 
chistan shall have the same form of government and adminis- 
tration as other Provinces, 

7. Sind shall he constituted into a separate Province pio- 
vided ihat the people of Sind are pi spared to hear the finan- 
cial burden of the separated Province. 

8. The future coustitution of the country shall be Federal. 
The residual y powers shall vest in the federating units 
unless on further examination it is found to be against the 
best interest of India. 

The ^orlrin^ Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme 
as a compromise between the proposals based on undiluted 
communalism and undiluted nationalism. Whilst osi the 
one^ hand the Working Committee hopes that the whole 
nation will endorse the acheme^ on the other it assurai those 
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wko take extreme views and cannot adopt it, tliat tlie Com- 
mittee will gladly, as it is bound to by tbe Lahore liesolii- 
uou, accept without leseivatiou any otlier scheme il it com- 
mands the acceptance ot all the paities concerned.’^ 


That is the Congress resolution. 

If, however, a national solution is impossible and the Congress 
scheme proves unacceptable, I am not pieeluded fioni endorsing 
any other leasonable scheme vhich may be acceptable to the paities 
concerned. The Congiess position on this question therefoie is one 
of the greatest possible accommodation, nliere it cannot help it 
will not obstruct. Needless to say the Congress whole-heartedly 
support any scheme of private aibitiation. It seems to ha\e been 
represented that I am opposed to any lepresentation of the La- 
touchables on the Legislatuie. This is a travesty of the truth. 
What I have said, and what I must lepeat, is ibat i am opposed to 
their special repiesentation, I am convinced that it can do them 
no good, and may do much haim; but the Congress is wedded to 
adult franchise. Theiefore nulhons of them can be placed on the 
Totei-3^ Eoll. It is imposbible to concei'ce that, with untouchability 
fast disappearing, nominees of these voteis can be boycotted by the 
others; but what thea>e people need moie than elect ion to tim Legi^* 
latiiies IS piotection from social and leligious pei'^ecutioii. Custom, 
which is often more poweiful than law’, has brought them to 
degradation of wdiich every thinling Hindu has need to feel ashamed 
and to do penance. I shoiilcL theiefoie, ha'' e the most diastic 
lation rencleiiiig criminal all the special pei'seeution to winch the^e 
fellow’-countryineii of mine are subjected by the so-caued BU|)e!ioi 
classes. Thank God, the conscience of Hindiis has been stinerb 
and untouchability will soon be a lelic of our sinful past. 

Sn Muhammad Sliafi : Prime Minister, I am sure emj om 
iLe Indian representatives on this Committee shaies the humiliation 
and sorrow to which Mahatma tiaudhi has ^iven expression as a 
result of the bieakdown of the discussions and negotiations which 
hawe been going on during the last week with a view if « 

arrive at an amicable settlement of the eoinni.inal proWem. I desue 
on behalf of the Muslim Delegation to bear testimony to the 
indefatigable efforts which Mahatma fbindhi has made in order o 
bring afeut sucb a settlement. Indeed be . 

quote his own language, in ordei to achieve that conBummation, 
lut it is unfortunate that his effoits, and those of other ^ 

the informal committee who have striyen to their utmost to 
about sucb a settlement, have ended in taiiure, 

Mahatma Gandhi has exple,^ed it as his opinion this mornuig 
thp failure is due to the constitution of the British Indian 
inkmuch as the i.mmbeis of the British Indian 
Delegation’ according to him, ueie nominated hv Government and 
not fleeted by the people. With all le^pect ^ 

iLt'ni Oongie®, tie Ilindt, MatoaHia, tlie L.W Tfeaf.ation 
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aad tlie Miivsliin ComiD.,imity*. .We liave present here at this Con- 
ference ' Mahatma ' Gandlii liimself whom tlie Working Gominittee- ■ 
of the Indian National Congress haye appointed as tlieii* sole' 
Belegate,' So,' .that the Indian National Congress is fully repre-- 
'Seated in this Coniinittee. We have the founder of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasahha .in the person of Pandit Madan Mohan MalaviyU' 
as a meinh.er of this Committee. 

' Sir A, P. "Fatfo Is that a political body or a religious associa-- 

tion?' " ' ' " ■ 

Sir M'liluimmad Skafi : It is a political bodjn 

Pandit' M.. M. Malaviya : T am not the founder of it. ■ 

Sir Mtilimmnad Shaft : We have also the working President of 
that organisation. Dr. Moonje, and an ^?.r-President of^that organisa- 
tion, Raja Narendra Nath, present here in the Minorities Com- 
mittee. 

Coming to the Liberal Federation, almost all the prominent 
members and office bearers of that organisation are present here as 
members of the British Indian Delegation. 

So far as the Muslim cosnm unity is concerned, you have the 
President of the Khilaf at Conference, the President of the All-India^ 
Muslim League, the President of the All-India Muslim Conference,.. 
and office bearers of all the other various Muslim, organisations - 
present as members of the Britivsh Indian Delegation. You have; 
also the gentleman uffio presided over a party which has recently 
come into being in India, the Muslim Nationalist Party. You 
have the President of the Conference of that Party held in Luck- 
now present here as a member of the British Indian Delegation. 

To say, therefore, that it is onlv Government nominees wdio are 
members of the British Indian Delegation is, 1 venture to submit,., 
to put forward a proposition which will not bear examination. The 
leaders of all the various ' political parties in ' India are members of " 
the Round Table Conference, and they were nominated by the-' 
Government of 'India after consultation with the Working Com-' 
mittees and Executives of these various organisations. 

In these circumstances, I venture to 'submit that the British 
Indian Delegation. is^thorougliH represeiitative of -tlie peoples',:, of I 
India ;.aiid if,dn 'spite,, of -this "’fact,, we. have- not 'been'nble,' to. ..arrive,', 
at an amicable, se'ttlenient' of 'the communal .''problem,, all I man, 'say " 
is this, that the sense of humiliation and: sorrow • to which Mahatma 
GandhiJm^'gHen expression has gone deep into the hearts of soine- 
“ofusW It is heart-breaking indeed that in spite of the efforts made 
by those who firmly believe that the future of India rests entirely 
upon H’indu-Muslim unity, upon a satisfactory settlement of the 
communal problem and a ^settlement of the Minorities question in 
India, we should not have been able to arrive at an agreement, and' 
we most deeply regret this breakdown. That is all I have to say 
with reference to this part of the observations made by Mahatma^- 
Gaiidlii.""" 
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TKen Mahatma Gandhi suggested that a clause should be intro- 
'dueed in the constitution providing for the appointment of a |udiciai 

■tribimal to decide questions wliicli . are left undecided.. ", 

Graii'dlii con templates that the,, question of 'the settleiiient ,of ■ the com*-' 
raiiixal problem also should ■■he 'referred to that trifauiaalj. I,veiitiire 
■to submit that he is ignoring' one /Tital factor in the. whole' case. 
‘When he,says^that, the constitution, should' include a clause^ does he", 
.realise that it is impossible to" frame' a '.constitution for India without 
..first settling the various ."communal problems involved'? " If I may 
I'ihen ■ the worh of' the' Federal Structure Committee 'to 'the'. teging 
•of^a chain, then "what,,!"' would say is- this. Many 'ol the links' of 
this chain— indeed'," '..some of the most irnportant ol ihe M'bIcs of. this 
•chain— are' dependent 'upon - the solution of "the coinm.unal p,roMem. 
Without .'a' solution, of .the- "communal problem the chain 'oaiinot. be 
forged, and in consequence" it is impossible to frame a constitution 
without settling the communal problem. 

Then Mahatma Gandhi referred to a ' solution - of the ' 

’prohlem'; suggested by Sir Geo.feey Corbett, a.nd to a so.l''Utio,ii -'alsc--' 
.suggested last night hySir Hubert Carr. We on this side are p'er- 
fectly willing to examine those solutions. 

,In so far as ..the .solution' suggested 'by Sardar' UJJal 'Singli' is. 
concerned:, it includes, amongst some o-f the suggestions,. made,.' .the 
handing over of the Multan and Haw^alpindi Divisions to the ...North- 
West Frontier .Province— that ■ is to say, that the Koidh-W.estern 
and South-Western Punjab, instead of going ahead in this 'Scheme ': 
■of constitutional evolution which. Ave contemplate, should be .handed; 
■over to the North-West Frontier Province. 

I do not wish to add anything further. 

. .Sardar Ujjal Singh : It is not quite' correct.' ' I would ■ ra'ther 
present that 'selieme so, that it might fo:rm part of the' proceecliiigg, , 
It might be circulated, - to the members of the Ooinmittee. 

Si'r MtiJiammad Sliafi : If I had made a misslaiemeiit, or ii: I 
have not understood his ' proposals correctly, my Iearn.eci .. friend 
■would: be perfect!}’- justified in getting up and correcting ■ me"; .but if 
.1 .am right in saying that his scheme contempla=te.s tlie, handing ewer, 
of 'the. North-Western and 'South-Western Punjab— that' is to .say, 
'the, Eawalpindi, Division .and '.the Multan 'Division— to the':Nortli- 
..West; ,F,r' 0 'ntier/'Pr'Ovin,ce^ "I thin,b' every member of this, ' Com ■« 
inittee '.'will ’see immediately that the"Mulianim.adaiiS' of the .P'ii'ii|ab 
.nre not likely to accept 'such a. proposal as that, ' I need say nothing 
,:fiirther'.' with regard to, these schemes.'' 

C'':,' .Then.' Mahatma Gandhi, wont on to read, the Congress resolution,,' 
'.on the settlement of communal que.stions.', 'I, .need, only' say' that ..the 
-■•'Congress: resolution, read'",'ont .to 'us this 'morning ' has already ;,inet 
.'■.with „ the fate., of the "Nehru, B:epQ,rt.'',.' It'-'lia's .been' rejected by '.'"the 
'Hindus of tbe Punjab, has been rejected by 'the:-' Sikhs, has been" 
''rejS'eted 'by:'.the:,MiisHm communiiy':i;' so'It .'is'.'nO'h'se .referring to,, that 
, ,n*eSolutium:hp^^^ 
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Then Maliaima Gandhi further stated that the Congress will 
whole-heartedly support any scheme of arbitration, Now^ that is 
an observation made by Mahatma Gandhi ot which I must take 
note, I wish to remind ihe members of the Minorities Committee 
of the speech delivered by the Prime Minister at the conclusion of 
the last Session of the Hound Table Conference. During the course 
of that speech the Prime Minister observed as follows: — 

Then there is the thbd category of safegiiaids, relating 
to communities. Kow I lepeat what I have said to you so 
often regarding that : if you fail to agree to set up your own 
safeguards, to come to a settlement between yourselves 
regarding those safeguaids, the Government will have to 
provide in the constitution provisions designed to help you.“ 

I venture to submit that theie is only one course open after this 
breakdown of the negotiations and discussions, and that is that this 
Committee ought to go ahead. ITe w^ho aie convinced that the 
future of India lies within the British Commonw^ealth of Ifations 
aie not willing* to accept the arbitiation of any outsider. His 
Majesty^s Government as the head of that Commonwealth are the 
judges who are in the best of positions to decide the question, and 
we are perfectly willing that they should be ^le judges of this 
question. Indeed, eonstitiitionallv it is His Majesty^s Government 
and the British Parliament which will ha^e to undertake the 
responsibility of deciding this question along with the other ques- 
tions relating to constitutional evolution in India. 

Lastly, the Muslim Delegation is not prepared to agree to the 
proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the proceedings of this 
Committee should be adjouined sjno die and that the wmrk of con- 
stitution-buiidmg^ in the Federal Btincture Committee should go on. 
IVe hold that it is impossible tc caiiy on that work in the Federal 
Structure Committee -without concluding the work of the Minorities 
Committee. As I have said, ihe links w^hich remain to be forged 
in that Committee are all dependent upon the solution of the com- 
munal pr<>blem. To give hut one ilhibtiation : Tlieie is the ques- 
tion of re'^poiisibility in the Centie. As I said in the concluding' 
paragraph of mj?- speech before this veiy Committee at an earlier 
stage, if the comimmal pioblem is not settled, to whom is the British 
Goveramen-t to transfer responsibility.^^ To the Hindus? Then the 
Muslims will object. To the Muslims? Then the Hindus mil 
object; and unless and until the minorities are satisfied — all minori- 
ties, Depressed Classes, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Christians — 
that their vital interests have been adequately safeguarded as a 
result nf the deliberations of this Committee, how can you expect 
them tn» agree to the transfer of lesponsihility ? 

T venture to suggest that the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi — that this Committee should adjourn sine die — ^is not 
aeeeplable on any grounds, and in consequence I am instructed by 
the Muslim Delegation to oppose it. 

^Sir Patro : Mr. Prime Minister, I tremble to speak on 

this occasion after the ^speech of Sir Muhammad Shafi; I, fdql 

I? jf ^ f 
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diffident, I feel that after all these direct and distinct assertions 
it would be futile for me to attempt to throw oil over the troubled 
waters. It has been my painful duty since 1929 to attempt to 
assist as far as I could in the solution of fchis problem. It is pain- 
fully disappointing to see that we have failed. Last y^ar 1 ap- 
pealed to all the Delegates and said the time had come when 11 is 
Majesty’s Government should undertake the responsibility of solv- 
ing this piobleni. High hopes veie roused in me when Mahatma 
Gandhi was sailing to lake pait in this Conference. 1 realise y as 
everyone here round this table and outside realises, that, with hi& 
great moral force and his great pers>onaliiy, however much we dihei 
fiom his polities, he was the only person that would be able to 
adjust and solve this veiy difficult problem, the eomniunal problem. 
I heard him with great “respect when I met him in private and m 
public and was impressed with liis great earnestness and sinceiit^ir" 
for the solution of this problem. We have failed; it Is a greai 
misfortune; but as a practical worker 1 do not feel despondent and 
J do not despair. If w'e have failed now in solving ihib problem, 
what is it that ve can do next? 


It seems to me there are iwo ways in whieJi we can puisoe this 
problem. I suggested last year that it should be taken up by llis 
Majesty’s Government on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Goveiiiiueiit of India Despahh, and that ihey should pioceed with 
tlie woik — not that they should impose anv Nolution upon us, bul 
that they should solve the problem equiiably and leave it to the 
various Pi evinces to understand the position in uhich ihey wouht 
be situated. In other tvouls it should be a solution wlueh wpll be 
acceptable to most people. No solution^ which His Majesty s 
Goveimmeni or anyone else may make will^be ac<‘eptable to all 
sections. It is so with legaul to eteiy political jrroblem. We see 
the some position in legaid io Euiopean na 1 ion ali ties; w^e find ii thy 
same here also in this great couniiy. Therefoie 1he fact that b 
will ioa-e opposition fioin ceriain qiiaiteis need noi deier Hh 
Majestv’s Government fiom taking courage to soUe tliis probJein 
in the light of the informaiion that is available I o theui and hi the 
light of the gieai volume of e\iclence that is before ilnmi. Iltai 
one method w-hieh I have suggested and whuli I again lepeat with 
all respect. I know” the disachantage at which T a-in placing the 
Government in asking them to uiideiLake such a responsibility and 
such a serious task; hut the British Goveiiiment Jias pmclertakeu 
more serious responsibilities in regard to the adminisiiation of India 
ill laving down policies for the Goyernmeiit of India. Thereloie 
the Home Government need not hesitate to iiiideiiake tMs respon- 
sibility. That is especially so in the light of ivhat ITis Excellency 
the "Viceroy has said. On the 80th October, 1929, he smcI that the 
end of the 'constitutional issue is the attainment of Dominion Btatus 
for India, 


The Secretary of vState has repeated ii and has said ihai India is 

already enjoyink Domiidon Sialrif.. In the ligp these assur- 
ances giyen to the people of India we claim that it is the duly ot 
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TIis Majesty'^s GfoTerBmenfc to take up tliis lefepoasibiliijj iiowever 
iiiipleasaEt it be for tlie time being. There mu^t be change in 
the Centre immediately. 

Then there is a second solution wliieli I would venture to place 
before this Committee. IVhen we failed to achieve a solution, 
llahatma Gandhi v^aicl that the composinoxi ol this Committee is 
such that it did not assist in the matter of solving this problem. 

I consider that it maybe so in the sense that all the Delegates from 
different Provinces were clubbed together, and each •-ectioii and each 
Province and community was trying to force its own problems upon 
the whole body. In other words, until the small hours of this inoin- 
ing “we were occupied with the problem of the Punjab. Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi is so much obsessed with the problem of the Punjab that 
he thought there were only four political parties in India, including 
his own, the Mahasahha and others. He forgot other Provinces 
and the conditions w’hich exist elsewhere. It is paiclonable on his 
part that, being occupied so much with Punjab affairs, he slioiild 
loiget the conditions prevailing in other Provinces and the parties 
there which have been working on constitutional methods. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : I admit mv mistake. 

S%r A. P. Patro : I am glad he acknowledges the mistake — the 
very serious mistake — ^he made in claiming that there were only 
four parties in India. 

The point which I am placijig before you for seiious considera- 
tion is that, as Mahatma Gandhi said, the composition of this Com- 
mittee is such that it Las placed particular provincial and parochial 
interests above the interests of all India, and tlieiefoie Indian 
nationalism could not easily nncl expiession in the clelibeiations ot 
this Committee. 

What is it, therefore, that w^e ought to do in order to overcome 
those difficulties? When wc have got a full scheme of provincial 
autonomy and fedeiotion together worked out by the British 
Government, and when both for the Provinces and the Centre the 
scheme is leadv, the former nmj he lefeired to the Piovinces in 
each case, and the Provinces may form small conferences or com- 
mittees of representatives in older to solve the difficulties relating 
to tlieinselves. I hut! it has been a great mistake on the pait of 
the British Goveinment and of Biiiish policy to attempt to achieve 
uniformity of policy, uniformity of action, and uniformity of ad- 
ministration tliroughout the wdiole of India. Conditions in Prov- 
inces differ radically in many lespects. You cannot, therefore, 
impose one particular form of government, one particular scheme, 
that will he suitable for the whole of India. You must, therefore, 
take the Provinces, Province by Piovince, and ask them to form 
small confeiences. representative of all interests and of all com- 
munities, to come to an understanding on the communal proHem 
and on the constitutional problem Prom this Central responsibility 
becomes inevitable. 
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WJien once you invite representatives of tlie vaiioiis Gonimiinitiee 
and interests to meet in conference, you must not allow these con- 
ierences to be again divided. There should be one vote for each 
interest and one vote for each community, and in that way, what- 
eiei may be the number and the composition of these conferences, 
you would have this one principle, namely, that each community 
and each interest will have one vote, and thereby an agreed scheme 
may he very possible. 

Whenever a Province comes to an agreed scheme, both in the 
matter of communities and in the matter of the constitution, that 
scheme will naturally be examined by the Government of the Prov- 
ince, and when it has made its remarks it will be forwarded to 
Parliament, and Parliament must be in a position to confirm or 
endorse such scheme. The agreed scheme of the people must be 
endorsed by Parliament; that is to sav, the scheme which the Biitish 
Government would outline to us now and immediately, both in 
legard to the Provinces and in ihe Centre, must fit in with that of 
the people, and Parliament will he in a position to endoise it. 

There will be, therefore, as Mahatma Gandhi has said, full 
agieement with all inteiests and paities in tlie Pro-\iiieeb. When 
there is tliat full agreement accoiding to tbe Congress coiihiitution 
expressed by the people in this Coideienee, and vLeii it is agieei 
to by tlie Provincial Govenimentb, there Is no danger of such a 
scheme or such a proposal being in any way detrimental to tbe 
01 king of the coubtitiition. Then if each ProAunce lias woikecl out 
it o luis bolAed it^ coumnmal and otliei pioblcms in a 

V av biiitable io tl e geniub of the perjjic Ciembelveb suitable to ihe 
ceoiiomie and political condiiioiis of ihe people, then there will be 
no dilheiiltv whatever. Simultaneoubly, iherefoie, the tvliole of the 
Fedeial scheme will ha^e to (ontiinie io be worked. The Federa- 
tion ol tbe lesi of India mud not nail until ibis re-organisation is 
completed. There should be no delay in beginning the AAOik of tbe 
Eedeiaiion. It may take time. The vhole Fedeiation of India is 
bomeiliiiig Uiiic[ue. It i:> aiipie» edented. Wo cannot copp merely 
trom eitliei the Constitution of Canada or fiom the PonstitutioTi ot 
Austialia; but once the principle of Federation has been accepted 
we shall haA^e to fill in all the details when aao see the piaciieai 
difficulties in the woikiiig of the Federal constitution. That Aviil 
take a long time, and therefoie vhat I AAani to suggest is, go ahead 
Avitli the scheme of Fedeiation in the Centre, go ahead with the 
scheme of Provincial autonomy, AAOik out the scheme of Provincial 
auioiioniA^, work out the scheme for ihe Centre, It may take time 
for the Centre — tAvo or three yeais — ^but as vsome of us suggested to 
the Prime Minister on the last occabioii, it is not aaisc io delaA’" 
giving full responsibilitA^ in the Piovinces immediately. So you 
will see that responsibility in the Centre will begin in eouise of 
time, and at tbe same time the scheme will be worked in 1:h6 Centre. 
It will not be delayed. Then once you have got ProA'incial repre- 
sentation, you cannot delay any longer the introduction of full 
responsibility in the Centre as we claim. In the meanwhile the 
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xecommendations of tlie Governinent of India must be enforced in 
the Centre. It is an essential part of any proposal. 

Therefore it seems to me that theie is no reason for despairing 
because we have not been able to adjust the communal problem. 
Ton can leave it to the conference, which will be better composed 
of the Provincial delegates, and when those delegates come to a 
solution of the problem it should be within the pover of His 
MaJesty^s Government to give sanction to it by Order oi by Resolu- 
tion in the Houses of Parliament. If this is done a great deal ot 
the communal trouble will disappear, and I venture to say lespect- 
fuliy, that it vill not at all be in opposition to the scheme which 
the Congress has adumbrated. However much we may differ from 
other parts, this part, namely the agreed settlement, would be 
achieved both in the Provinces and in the Centie. 

Therefore I suggest that either His Majesty’s Government 
should take up the solution of the problem, or that we should leave 
it to the Piovmces and to the Eedeial Assembly in the Oentie. 
Side by side, vsmiultaneousiy, these two things should go on, and 
when that i-s clone it seems to me that the piohlem will he freed 
fiom its most difficult aspects. 

Dr, Ambedkar : Mr. Prime Minister, last night when we parted 
at the conclusion of the meeting of the informal Committee we 
parted, although with a sense ot failure, at least with one common 
understanding, and that was that vhen we met here to-day none of 
us should make any speech or any comment tliat would cause exas- 
peration. I am sorry to see that Mr. Gandhi should have been 
guilty of a breach ot this understanding. Excuse me, I must have 
the opportunity to speak. He started by giving what were, accord- 
ing to Mm, the causes of the failuie of the informal Committee. 
How, I have my own causes which I think weie responsible for the 
failure of the informal Committee to reach an agreement, hut I do 
not propose to discuss them now. What disturbs me after hearing 
Mr. Gandhi is that instead of confining himself to his proposition, 
namely, that the Minorities Committee should adjourn sine die, 
he started casting certain reflections upon the representatives of the 
different communities who are sitting round this table. He said 
that the Delegates were nominees of the Government, and that they 
did not represent the views of their respective communities for 
whom they stood. We cannot deny the allegation that we are 
nominees of the Government, hut, speaking for myself, I have not 
fch© slightest doubt that even if the Depressed Classes of India wexe 
given the chance of electing their representatives to this Confer-, 
eiice, I would, all the same, find a place here, I say therefore that, 
whether 1 am a nominee or not, I fully represent the claims of my 
community. Let no man be under any naistaken impression as 
regards that. 

The Mahatma has been always claiming that the Congress #^nds 
for the Depressed Classes, and that the Oottgress replitlhts the 
Depressed Classes more than^ 1 or my colleagtte can do. To that 
<)laim I can only say that it is one of the many false claims which 
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irresponsible people keep on making, altkoiigli tte persons con- 
cerned witli regard to tnose claims have been inyariably denying 
tbem. 

I baTe kere a telegram wkick I ka”ve just received from a place 
wkick I have never visited and from a man wkom I kave never 
seen — ^from tke President of tke Depressed Classes Union, Kiimaun, 
Almora, wkick I believe is in tke United Provinces, and wkick 
contains tke following resolution : — 

Tkis Meeting declares its no-confidence in tke Congress 
movement wkick lias been caiiied on in and outside tke 
country, and condemns tke metkods adopted by tke Congress 
workers/^ 

I do not care to read fmtker, but I can say tkis (and I tkink if 
Mr. Q-andki will examine kis position ke will find out tke trutk), 
tkat altkougk tkere may be people in the Congress who may be 
showing sympathy towards tke Depressed Classes, tke Depressed 
Classes are not in the Congress. That is a proposition wkick I 
propose to subtantiate. I do not visk to enter into these points of 
controversy. They seem to be somewhat outside tke main proposi- 
tion. Tke main proposition wLieh Mr. Grandki has made is that 
tkis Committee should be adjourned Bine die. With regard to tkat 
proposition, I entirely agree with the attitude taken up by Sir 
Muhammad Skafi. I, for one, cannot consent to tkis proposition. 
It seems to me tkat there are only two alter ncitives — either tkat tkib 
Minoiities Committee should go on tackling tke problem and trying 
to aiine at some satisfactory solution, if tkat is possible, and tnen, 
if that IS not possible, the British Government should undertake the 
solution of tkat problem. We cannot consent to leave this to the 
aibitiation of third paities w^hose sense of responKsibility may not be 
the same as must be the ^ense of responsibility of the British Govern- 
ment, 

Piime Minister, permit me to make one thing clear. Tiie 
Depiessed Classes are not anxious, they are not clamorous, they 
have not started any movement for claiming that tkere shall be an 
immediate transfer of power from the British to tke Indian people. 
They kave their paiticular grievances again-^i the British people 
and I tkink I kave voiced them sufficient I5 to make it clear that ve 
feel those grievances most genuinely. But, to he true to facts, the 
position is that the Depressed Olasses are not clamouring for transfer 
of political power. Their position, to put it plainly, is that we are 
not anxious for the transfer of power; but if thelkilisk Govern* 
ment is unable to rcbist ike forces tkat have been sat up in the 
country whirh do clamour for tiansference of political power— and 
we know the Depressed (lasses in their present circuinsiances ate 
not in a position to resist ihatr— then our submission is that if you 
make that transfer, that transfei will be accompanied by §mh condi- 
tions and by such provisions that the power shall not fall into the 
^^nds of a clique, into the hands of an oligarchy, or into the hamls 
of people# whether Muhammactaus 01 Hindus; but tkat 
be such that the power shall be shared by all 
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co3Xiiiiiiiiiiies in ilieir lebpective piopoitions. Taking tliat view^ I 
do not see kow I;, lor one, can take any seiious pait in tlie delibera- 
tions of tke Fedeial Stiucluie Commiitee unless I know nbere I 
and my community stand. 

Hao Bahaduf Pamm Selvam : Mi. Piinie Minister. It seems 
to me tkat in ibe couise of tkese delibeiabions tlie otlier manoriiies 
liaTe not bad tbeir full con si delation. All along I bave felt that 
ivbile ibe smaller communities^ including ibe Depressed Classes, 
were no doubt alloided an oppoiiunity of stating tbeii claims^ tbe 
deliberations and tbe discusbions ba%e been concentrated on tbe 
Punjab question. The Oomiiiittee bas been ’v^boliy engiossed witb 
tbat problem, and because tliat question baffled all bolutions tbe 
informal Oonfeience came to tbe conclusion tbat tbe whole ibing 
bad been a failuie. Tbe queation of tbe other minorities bas never 
been considered at all. We v^eic only given an oppoiiunity ol put- 
ting forward our claims. Vaiious comninmties put forward their 
claims, but so far no attempt bas been made to meet any of those 
demands or to come to an agreement about those de^nands. As my 
friend and leader, Sir Annepu Patro put it, we in tbe South — com- 
ing* as I do from Madias — have \ery little inteiest in tbe Punjab 
internal c[uestion. I do nob see any reason vcbj’' it should be talcen 
tbat tbe Minorities question bas been -wholly tackled and a solution 
bas not been aiiived at, wlicn our case has not been considered at 
all. 

Therefoie I am unable to agiee to an adjournment siue d%e. I 
do think there is -woik before tne Minorities Committee to go into 
tbe question of tbe other minorities as well, of course making special 
endear 0111 , to find a solution lo the Punjab question, and to make 
it fit in witb tbe general scheme if possible. But mj owm impres- 
sion is tbat we ba-ve haidlv Ltgim the woik as far as tbe other 
minorities are conceiiied. I mot year I felt there was no need to put 
loiward tbe cloimb of the smallei communities so strongly, because 
it seemed to me tbeie was piactically a uiianimitv of opinion, at 
least among tbe vaiious loinoiity communities, and even the other 
lepresentatives, about tbe claims and tbe entent to wliicb they were 
to be conceded. I appreciate that tbe positive attitude of tbe Con- 
giess IS qualified bv vour final clause which states tbat attempt^^ 
wfill be made to satisfy all communities; but the positive poition 
of tbe Congresb Eesoliition makes tbe other minoniics fee] leally 
iieivous. 

The lesolution of tbe Congress which Mr. Gandhi bas been good 
enough to read out says that Hindus and Muhammadans shall 
leceive consideration and shall be given separate representation in 
Piovinces -where they do not form more than 25 per cent,, but most 
ol the other minorities in all Piovinces are less than 25 per cent. 
That resolution distinctly states that the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans are to be given separate representation in Provinces where 
they are in a minority. 

Dr, Moonje : That is not the Congress resolution. Please lead 
it and study it. 
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Eao Bahadur Pavrnr Sell am : As I understand the Congress 
lesolution, it says that m Provinces wheie the Muhammadans and 
the Hindus form less than 25 per cent, of the population they shall 
be given separate lepresentaiion, and the Sikhs shall be given 
representation m the Punjab and in the Hoi th- West Frontier Prov- 
ince. Hothing IS mentioned as legaids the othei minority com- 
munities, and Mr. (iandhi himself has definitely stated that he is 
personally opposed to any special lepresentation as far as the 
Depressed Classes are concerned, %vhile we, the other smaller 
groups — the Indian Chiistians, who are not a negligible number, 
the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians — find no place at all in the 
picture. It seems to me, therefore, that at this stage we have ample 
worh before us to consider the case of all the minmities, and I atn 
not able to endorse the resolution which has been moved that this 
Committee should be adjourned nne du, 

Sardar U^^al Smgh : I fully shale the deep regret and sorrow 
so eloquently expressed by Mahatma Gandhi end Sir Muhammad 
Shad on the breakdown of the negotiations : but there is one feature 
which ought to be borne in mind, and it is this. Mahatma Gandhi 
took on himself the task of the settlement of this (|uestion wilhin one 
ueek, and the failuie means that v^e hme not come to any under- 
standing or settlement within that week. The loacl to furtlier 
negotiations is not closed : as a matter of tact, Maiiatma Gridin has 
defiiuiclv slated that lufoimal ineefinjis m negotiafions iniglif still 
be cariied on, 

Testeiclav three alteiiuitive 'iclleme^ uei^ suggested lor the way 
out of the difheiilty, and Mahatma Gandhi has refeiitd (ci them 
111 his speech. The first was a scheme suggested by Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett, and the second wms the one that f had the honour to 
present, with regard io the ledistnbution ot the Puiifab. The thiid 
was by Bii Jlubeit Carr, with legard to a bicameral Legislature in 
the Punjab. 

We had not biiiricieni time to di>(uss tho^e schemes on their 
merits. If Sir OeoHrev CorbettG scheme confeniplates the separa- 
tion of Ainballa division fiom the Punjab, then it i annoi be accept- 
able to the Sikhs. Ti will place them in a Jiopeles^ miBority— a 
position from the frving-pan into the fiie, Tlie sdume which the 
Sikhs have suggested, and %vhieh T liaie worked <uit in detail, was 
not propel ly brought to the notice of the membeis, and it was 
probably under some misappiehension thaf mv friend Sir Muham- 
mad Sliafi said that w^e wmnted all those ten dishicts necessarily to 
be transfeired to the HoTih-West Frontier Province. 

Sir, I beg io pieseni that scheme for the consideration of the 
members of the Committee, and T suggest that neheme nilght be cir- 
culated. We do not sav that those fen districts must necessarily 
be transfeired to the Horth-West Frontier Province. It may be 
left to the will of the population, six millions of them, either to 
constitute themselves into a separate Province or io he fransferrea 
to the Horth-West Frontier Province, t need not discuss the merits 
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of that sdieme here, for it will be before the members in all its 
details. 

Sir, with regaid to the question if we do not' ultimately come to 
any final decision amongst oxirselves, I do agree that there is no 
course open to us except that we should leave it to the GoTerniiient. 
The Goveinment in the past has decided for the communities, and 
in future it is certainly the lesponsibility of the Government to 
make a fair and just decision of these problems. But, Sir, tliere is 
one point which I should like to make clear, and it is this : that if 
we continue our discussion in this Committee I doubt verj^ much 
whether we can come to any settlement. We might be able to ex- 
press oui vieivs, or place oui own case, but it is ceitaiiily very 
doubtful whether we can come to anv final agreement. The only 
way to find a solution is by the method of informal conferences 
So I do not piopose that this meeting should be adjourned die, 
but it might be adjourned in order to give members further time 
for private negotiations— with the hope of removing such a feeling 
of despaii as now prevails in this Committee. As a matter of fact, 
nobody wants to take the responsibility upon himself for an adjourn- 
ment. The Prime Minister himself might announce that further 
time might be given, and meanwhile, if ceitain members of tiie 
vaiious groups want to express their views or put forward their case, 
they are welcome to do it; but necessarily the agieement wdll have 
to be ai lived at by private and informal negotiations. 

Sir, one uord with regard to oiu future woik. I am expressing 
the feeling of my commuuitv that we cannot, in fact, agree to any 
&3-siem of goveinment uhich piovides autonomy to the Provinces in 
the sense that the Cential Go\einment should have little oi no 
(‘ontrol ovei iheni, unless we Sikhs are assuied of our position and 
our piotection. matters very greatly to us, concentrated, as we 
are, in one Piovince of the Punjab. In that Province we still play 
such an important part that we must be assured of our protection 
before we submit to any scheme which grants complete autonomy 
to the Punjab. This vievr has been expressed unanimously by the 
Pikh community, and was conveyed to His Excellency the^' Viceioy 
in India and to Mahatma Gandhi as well wdien we met him in 
Delhi. We mav not be heie repiesenting oui community as such 
ill the sense that we are not elected by them, but we do represent 
a very big section, if not the entiie communitj^ In our views, 
however, we are voicing the feelings of the entire community with- 
out a single exception. And the view of the whole community is 
that OUI piotection ought to be assured before we can be party to 
any scheme of Provincial autonomy in the Punjab. 

Sn P. Ginwala : I suffer from some disadvantages in having to 
address this "•Committee. I was among the last to be appointed. I 
do not claim any long political experience like my othet friends on 
this Committee clo, but I do claim two advantages bi tny 

colleagues. The first is that I belong to a community wMeh is not 
asking for any special privileges. We mb ^nite satisfied that we 
shall be able to work in peace and harmony ^ith onr fellow countiy^i« 
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men, and we are not putting forward any claims. The second is 
rather a personal one : I do not belong to any political association. 
My duties have prevented me from taking any active part in politics 
tor the last many years, pd theiefore I claim that I am able to 
take a more detached view of the situation than most of my 
colleagues here. 

This Committee is concerned with two pioblems. The first is 

tJie qiiestion of communa] lepresentation, and the second is the safe- 
gnarcling of minorities, xis regards the safegtiaiding of minorities, 
we have not leally got down to the question, but it is agreed that 
safeguards should be provided, that they should be adequate and 
that they should be satisiactory. e have never got really down 
to what is intended to be accomplished by the provision of safe- 
giiaids. 1 take it that at some stage or other this Oommittea will 
go into that question. 

Meanwhile, there is the question of communal repieaentation. 
li is no secret on w^hat ground these negotiations fell through. 
The question of communal repie^Nentation has aspects* The hrst 
is the representation of the minorities in those Pio'^inces i?vhere the 
Hindus aie in a majority. As far as I am able to judge, there is 
no problem there which will not permit of a satisfactory solution. 
It appears that ^the Hindus will retain their majority in those 
Provinces in which they have a majority hut they are willing to 
give such veightage to the minorities as inay be necessary; hut the 
piinciple is admitted that, in those Provinces where they have a 
majority, that inajonty shall he maintained. The dilticuliy has 
aiisen as regaids those Prc^viiices in which tJie Muhammadans are 
in a majority. 

Now what is the demand of the minorities in those Provinces, 
particularly the Sikh Community? The demand, m fur as I can 
understand it, is that the majority should eitliei be converted into 
a minoiity, or that the inajoiity should be compelled to accept 
the rights of a minority. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : That is absolutely wTong, 

Chairman : I thought that would come, and that is why I was 
up before Sardar Hjjal Singh himself. J do not think at this 
moment we should enter into the merits or demerits of the contro- 
versy. 

Dr. Amhedkar : We are (‘onsidering Mr, Gandhi's proposition 
that this Committee should be adjourned sine die. 

Chairman : Yes, we are considering that proposition, as to what 
the future action of this Committee should be. 

Sir P. Oinwala ; "Well, Sir, if that is your deowion, I have 
nothing further to say at this stage ; but I tfiought it was common 
knowledge and I was" referring to that as a problem for the further 
discussion of which this Committee as a whole should give some 
lead. 



'Fow^' Sir^ as regards tlie future, my suggestion is tliat tliis Com- 
mittee cannot rim away from tlie responsibility wbich. it lias under- 
taken^ by agreeing to a further postponement and ^ referring this 
question to some other authority, whether it is a tribunal or a 
Court of Arbitration or whatever else you like to call it. My view, 
therefore, is that this Committee should go on with its' work; each 
com'iiiuiiity should put forward its claim, before this Committee,; 
and this Committee must take upon itself the responsibility of jndg- 
iiig l>etween the various claims of the communities. If the Muham- 
madans have a case "which they want to putMorward, then it must 
be put before this Committee. My Sikh friends must do likewise^ 
Then this Committee must decide how the claims are to be adjusted. 
vScinebody has got to prepare material. If this Committee is not 
willing to decide the question, it must prepare materials for soine- 
bod}^ else to decide it; but 'sve cannot get aw’ay from this, that at 
some stage or other a decision has to be made. If this Committee 
does not make that decision, some other authority wdil have to make 
that decision. ■ I'or that purpose let- us. get down really to the claims,, 
expressed in a definite form, and lei us consider how they can be 
resolved.'''' 

The second question is as regards the safeguards. On those 
points also I suggest that the miinorities who are interested in the 
safeguard should put forward actual claims before this Committee 
w’-hicli it can consider for itself. It is no use asking for a ppst'- 
ponement or agreeing to one, because I am quite certain that unless 
we get dowm to brass tacks very little progTess Avill be made. 

Cltairma7h : Well, as regards what has just been said, as those 
of us who spent a good many hours earlier on in the year know,, 
all that material is before us. There are pleiitj^ of brass tacks 
about; but instead of the brass tacks' having iheir sharp edges into 
the wood, it is the heads that are lying in the wood and the sharp 
edges are above. The problem of this Committee is to try to reverse 
the position of the brass, tacks— not' to 'p iit another half dozen intO' 
existence. . 

Believe me, the regret that has been 'so ' sincerely , expressed by 
the .representatives' wdio have '■ spoken ■ here to-day :,is’ shared in the 
■ mo'st. .whole-hearted, .way by. '.'the- repiusentatives, ,, of: . the' . '''Biutish 
' Government' .here:..' .'.'We'' profoundly regret ''that no 'suggestion has 
been made as the result of those conferences. . You kno'w perfectly 
well that, .from the very beginning we have pressed and press.ed and 
pressed 'Upon' jmuAo. corn'O"''. .to.- "'■■some" '.agreement aniong.st yoiirs„elves;' 
and that we have done that not because it would help us, but 
because we have a great sense of your own self-respect ; and also that 
anybody who is going to try and put into definite legal shape the 
principles of. constitutional liberty, which we have in our minds, 

' will find it absolutely impossible to lay down or draft this cqnstitu- 
. tion,"or whatever form of words you Hie;#' 6om- 
'inuiial q.iiestio'n has been agreed to, .not enforceable 

■, by a' .Govern'inent to which our friend Sandhi would pfob- 

■: ably ■ at ''once' .start some method of paaaiy^;^ie«iiblehce— not enforce* 
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able, as I say,.' iii, tliat .sort . of. way^ l>iit;'.fip'wiiig‘:' froin yo'ur' own 
hearts and the. .result, of .your .O'Wn agteemeuts/b' 
that we have felt very Iceenly.: 

^ ^iHowy may !■ appeal to every' representative here,' 'to' every "iBcii- 
vicinal and^' every ' representative^ -of. sections, not to . attribute' yo'ur 
common 'failure to .any., method by'whichyo'ii .have: been, 'elected, .tO'. 
your own ' personal . shortcomings ? ■ Be honest '.and face :'the. ' facts. 
The comm'unai' :p.roblem,'^ is;' a ' problem of ' fact. , Does ' the .■ probiem 
exist, in' .India or . does, it: not?,' ■ I do' not. answer'. it';. ..! leave iyou 
honestly to an,swer. it for yourselves- and to .yourselves. ' 

Then, if the community problem does exist, how can it be dis- 
cussed with a view to a settlement, if possible, either in India or 
here? . Sow, my Indian friends, -.you. have been brought .'up on and 
taught to' -.follow the principles of. representative institutions. .--Srip- 
posing the Government of India or the Government here had siir- 
veyed India with a blank mind as to what political organisations 
and political leaders are in India and had said, We put you ail 
on- one side-; we do not recognise any of you: -or any of the organisa- 
tions':'which you; represeiitt.'b-ut'.,we,'-co.nsidering w£ai we imagine to 
:be...,,.a, ::,B-Grtv 0 f;m:aas: movement,, un very .largely, .select^ A,- and 

.B...:a-ndvC. ...front That mass-'movement.-b- "What.,-would you have said ? 
.What would Mr., Gandhr have said? What would Dr. Moonje have 
said? You would have said that it was -one more illustration of 
how the British Government acts in an' arbitraTV way. 

'We did not do that. W'e believe in democracy, but c!e.mom*acy 
is not a mere crowd; you must '■go- another' step and daftne.your 
democracy. We believe in representative demo.cracy. .-.'The.re'is 'UOt 
a ma.n nor a .woman here .w-hose' -name, whose:-.' reputa- 
tion 'aiid.'tvhose 'status have been gained .indepencleutly orgaiiisa.-.'.- 
tioiis. Ho-wever diflicult it '-may- be to get,. .orgaivisat:! oils 'with, -Iiis.-'' 
torical irieinories of conilicts and so on to'c(:niie ■to,'agr''C^'ei.ri,€vii,tS:; I 'Ha,y'' 
as a practical politician' that yen have 'got to face, those (liliiciilties, 
because you wdll never solve '.your. problem uiitii., 'you have .faipcl., 
them aiul u,iitil you get .your orga'nised' '-'masses' in agreeinent' with'.'' 
w.h.atever' .the, solution is:. - ' . 


Do 'not let 11.S .go awuy, ■ therefore., and, -say it 'is thew'^^iiiposition 
oltthis ,,,0'onferenco',,,or:,the:-;,-W'ay v,i.n',-which,-.'-,'y,oii Belectcnl that is lo 
'bla.rae for i't .alL^-:'- T,he' 'M-'S-*^^^^ facts 'are presenting diffiftil- 

'ties which you hav'e,-,.,;n,G:t- yet';;':mau,aged'.-'to-,,t,overcoin:^ 

-'- 'Mr, Gandhi said, -quite,- truly, that -the word defeat is not found 
ill his dictionary. Nor is it’ found' in mine; nor, I hope, is it found 
in yours. You have met w'ith a rebuff. W'ell, there was a very 
faiimus King of my country who met with six very serious defeats, 
and I would advise you who like to contemplate tli« mysierimw 
things of nature to go and take his experience into account. 


Lying in a cave one day he saw a spider make six attain pin to 
get to the point where it Vanted, and it wm baffled and faded, 
and it ma,# % seventh ' attempt' .and it-^ucoeeded. I do not kfuuv 
how many times you have been baffled in trying to get to on agree- 
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inent, but do lemeniber that no gieat acbieveiaeiit bas been accom- 
plibbecl at tlie fiist, ibe second or tbe tbird attempt, and you had 
bettei go on trying to take your own lespon-^ibilities upon youi own 
sboiildeis and see if an agieement can be come to. 

Theie is another point I want to put to you. "Will any of you 
tell me, quite honestly, that the continued existence of this prohiem 
unsolved can be overlooked either by youi selves if you weie drait- 
ing youi own constitution or by His Majesly^s (jovernnient if it 
veie tiwing to draft a constitution for jou? I bring jou up against 
facts. "You know^ peifectly well^ — especially every one of you who 
has been in public life and has faced the piactical pioblems of 
public life — you know peifectlv well that whilst this piohleni is 
unsolved it puts an enormous obstacle in the way of constitution- 
making for India, not simply because that constitution must be 
drafted by His Majesty's Goveinment under present circumstances, 
but supposing I said to you on behalf of the Government, and sup- 
posing Pailiament agreed, Take the bminess over to joiu selves/^ 
w^hy, you know perfectlv well that you could not go six inches 
withoiit coming to a deadlock. You could not go six inches without 
coming up against difficulties, and all those general phrases about 
your going to settle it in this way or that way- — ^what is the difference 
between those phrases and what we are doing now? There is no 
difference at all. His Majesty’s Government at the present moment 
is doing its very best on the lines of those phrases and those aspira- 
tions to get you to an agreement: and you have reported to me this 
morning, and to my colleagues Ibis morning, that you have failed. 

Well, wbat I would suggest is this. Leave me to call the next 
meeting of this Conimitlee. Thai is not adjouiniiig V7ie die, I 
can assure you, hut you know that there are ceitain events going 
on here — which I am really veiy soiry to say (and I have felt this 
all through since you came) are’bound not onl^r to take a good deal 
of my thoughts to themselves but also will necessitate occasional 
absences from London on my part for the next fortnight or just a 
little over. 

Let us adjourn, and I will call you together again. In ihe 
meantime what I wmuld like would be if those of you who are sit- 
ting opposite me, the repiesentatives of the «mall minorities, would 
also try your hands. 

If there are any common agreements among yourselves I w^ould 
suggest that you circulate them. But I must say this. We can- 
not here settle the business of the Federal Structure Committee. 

The Federal Stiucture Committee must meet itself and decide what 
it is going to do under certain circumstances, and that will be 
reported to me, as Cbairman of the Conference, in due time, and 
then we will work at it. But do believe me, we are deteimined 
to have a success of this Round Table Conference if you allow us to 
have that success. It is not the British Goveinment that is going 
to stand in the way of any agreement, ^ If I disagree a little 
not very much — ^With what has been Baid about what we f . 

in telling you what We propose to offer, why, ^ _ 
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been tbe piomise ibat we bare given you from tbe very beginning?' 
Has it not been that we would not make up our minds in definite 
detail until we consulted with, you? Do you suggest now tbat in 
tbe middle of this consultation we should break off and then produce 
a document^ and pioduce proposals? I do not want to do that with 
you. Who does? You know perfectly well that there is one very 
serious difficulty in that way. If a (jovernment pioduces its pro- 
posals, well, that is as near a last word as the circumstances of 
creation will allow anybody to say a last woid on anything. Surely 
}Ou ought to bend all your eneigies to biinging before us proposals 
that have been discussed amongst yourselves and discussed with 
us — proposals which have been examined regarding their real 
meaning in relation to government; examined regarding the ques- 
tion as to whether they can work or cannot work; because we do not 
want a constitution which is a machine which will never work at 
all whatever power you put in behind it, a machine the very 
mechanism of which means a deadlock. You do not want thafc^ 
We certainly do not want it. 

Therefore what I would like you to have in your minds, after 
the rather depressing statements to which we have listened, is this : 
That the British Government wants to go on; the British Govein- 
ment wants 3^011 to go on. The British Government will take its 
action if you cannot go on to an end, because we are determined to 
make such improvements in the government of India as wall make 
the government of India consistent wath oui own ideas — as will 
make the government of India something that is capable of greater 
and greatei expansion towards libeiiy. That is ivhal we want. I 
appeal to the Delegates here to-day — Delegates representing all 
communities — Do not stand in our way; because that is what iV 
happening. 

('Hie Committee adjourned at 12-^40 pm 4) 


Procledings or ihe Texiii Meeiixg or iitu Miwuriites Committei: 

HELD ON PniniY, lolH NOYEMBBR, 1931, AT 10 

Chairman : My friends, I feel that so far as this Committee is 
concerned w'e ought now to make our reports to a Plenary Meeting 
of the full Conference, so that^the work ^ may be wound up and eo 
that the Cfovernment may be in a position io make, as it did at 
the end of the first phase of the Conference, a statement of its own 
position. 

We are practically in a position to do that jiow. Before doing 
so, the Committees will have io terminate their work and present 
a Beport to the full Conference, and then the Conference may 
like to make certain observations on behalf of individuals or on 
behalf of communities. When that k done, the Government will 
indii?ate what view it takes of the situation. 

As regards this Committee, I am profoundly sorry (hat a com- 
plete agreement has not faaehtd, heeause 1 want to emphasise 
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wliat. 1 iiav€ &aid beioie — ami i tliink everyone of yon agiees “with 
it— fbat a1 tJie iinimlation ot ^ny progre-^s towards the setting up 
fii an Indian eonsiiiiitiou iie^ tlie problem of community repieseiita- 
fioi!, c'oiiiiiiunily i iglits, (oiiiiaunity pioteciion and ^o on. ILow the 
Legisiaiiiros are in be constiucted, how the eorisiitiiencies are to be 
deteiiiiiii(‘d and allotted — I aiu siii^e none of you can conceive of a 
roiisiituliuii ticing duuii*d and consU-ucled without that foiiiKlation 
being laid in it. 

The uork oj this Conunitlee, IhezeiOie, was fiom the Teiy begin- 
ning of supreme iinpoi tance, and I am sorry that you have been 
iiiiable to preseiii to us an agreed plan. 

nighU houever, I leoeived a deputation representing the 
Muhammadans, |ln‘ jlepie-'cdt ^1a->ses, at any rate a section of the 
Indian Chiisiians, tlio Anglo-fiiflian'> and the Britibh conmiunity. 

I think that is the complete range. They came and saw me in my 
room ill the MT)Use oi Oommons last night wdih a doeiiinenT which 
emimdiedi an ai»’reeiacui llia^ tiny had come to amongst thernselve^. 
They infmniecl me, in presenting the document to me, that ii covered 
someihiiig in ill ‘ legion oi fC piU cent, ot Ihc population of British 
India. 

1 IhiiiL the best ihii would b{\ we have had no time to con- 
sider l!us, In treai tlii'. dociinieni as a document wdiich is official to 
the recoTch ol this Cmnmifiee, and in order that that may be clone 
I sliall a.sk Jlis lllglmcss The Ago Khu-ii formally to present it 
here, .o ihal it iiuiy be enieied in our oHicial record. 

IlJh Thf iu//7 Khin : .Hr. Prinu^ lliitider, mi behaii ol the 
ill uliummadaii s du‘ mi liases, nw .Vnubj-Iridiiiim, Piz 

Europeans and a coubideiahle .Neciion of Indian Oinifeiian giauips, 1 
present dra nine Til dyluL, ihn oaieemeiif wdiicli ha^ be.‘a 

ariirecl eJ lad ween them legard to i w* iiitereoaii uiiml problem 

wilii V, kicdi Ihc* iioond TaMo Cunierence in geneial and ilie 
MirmriliC" Pmaiuiw^’^ hi undiinlar are concerned. I\"e desire 1o 
male ii chMi fliai IbiN igre ‘he oi has been arrived at alter cmefnl 
and aoxluuc c oo^ideralic o tli^ ditlic'nlf and coiuplicaled piobltia 
and i*nisi be fa\( n h a whole, All mirr« oi the agieeuient aie 
iiiterclepeialeiii , and ihe ao'ieueems sb mP or falls ns a vhole. 

(Itip’i fiyin : Ihilc*- there are any cd'sei viitions to lie made iinon 
ihe sihiaiitm, what T prupose to do, lluiirm in oi this Cmniiiitiee, 
is just lo repmi io ihe Pleiiaiy Meefiiur that wu liave failed io come 
io a (‘oniphUe ugteement. io inimm the JMemry Meeiiug that tliis 
clomnneni has handed in, and T wilt, as rhairninn oi the Coio- 

iiiifb*e, again offfiuhully luincl it in Io {he Plenarv Meeting itseF. 
Tlmi will fiiit: the wdiole thing in order, and it wall be passed over 
for the Governnieiii io consider the situation. 

T do Tint tliink T need sav anything more myself at this stage. 
We have all done our best. I have been more anisioiis than perhaps 
some of you can imagine that ww should succeed in clearing out tMs 
funclaraental obstacle, but all T ran soy at the moment is that the 
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(jo vei liiiieiit -^ull not allow tJiis oWacle to stuxitl in ila uay ia 
carrying out its pJ edges to India. I itope ilmt iLe staiciaeiit I 
l)e aiitliorised to make in tlic (Jcneinnieiit ut the lust iiicBiiiig 
ot tlie Plenary iSoshioii nil! be &uc!i as tu a^suie all ot you iliat tka 
decbiiaikm I luacle lo you at the einl oi the Session oi the 
Coiitereii<‘e bolds goodj ihai iho British t »tn e Uiueiitk iiiituilioii is 
since! e and iirni to do to Jiidia what it belieTO'. is ligiitj and tJiut 
tile deiuikd intention is pieMM«ly uhat ii uhen we asked }Oii 
to come Jicre and wjien ne said a tenipoiaiv guod-lne to jou a1 ilie 
Olid ol the first PesBicnu 

I believe, iny Indian iritiub, }oh niii hud lhai that U so when 
the deelaiaiioii is niude; but, oi oouj -e. the decd^tiatam, heiore it is 
iiunlcg iiiiisi become the oIIho'hI <le(da ration <d the lunto niiieiit. I 
am not in a position to make thai (hnlaiation ai the nioiiienl, Imt it 
cerUUiiiy uill be made within llie next lew da\H ami iieloie we dis- 
p< 1 -e tile whole oi the piogjamnie, the ideas and tlm uileiilioiis oi 
the Itoveninieiit will be made plain. 

^^atdar Ujjul : 31r. lulmi kiiiiinei, 1 huu* no desne to 

make a speech or to make any obseiwacioim ai gieat brngik. liai 
1 want lo poiiii oiiij Bii, is inis, thai i, vii i»eiialt ol us 

tw^o Sikh lieiei^atehj eireululed a siaail ununcnaudaiii stalijig tho 
Sikli point ot view and the Siki* demamL. i wish that tiiai memo- 
laiiduiu hhould toi'in a pail ol the proceeuings oi this C oiiuniitee. 

1 beg lo piesfUit ibis memoiandom (Mimdly. 

Them Sii, with legard to ibis agimuiient ariived ut^by bome 
minoi flies and the Muhammadan 3, I uuly widi to sa\ tlus niurli: 
that the repirrmidatiios o£ the Sikh eoinmuiaty, wlntdi i& an inn 
poiUiiii iiiiiiorirv in the ibmjab, wete uoi at ull taken into coniidetiee 
in the discussions and the* negoliai ions wdii<*h weie eairiod on 
beiwcnui the » epi e-^eiiiaii^t - oi the Luropeain, the Angio-liidiaiidi 
the ])c^pre*3M.sl I iasm‘s and the M nluimmadans. Hii, il not 

icdieet tile iuiiioril\ jKJUii ol \ h‘W . *\s ii itjatlei oi^iact ii only 
leiletus an agiecmieuf between minorities ol olliei Fro\iiu*es and the 
Muslim mi i!ie Punjab. } should say ii i- a liaeed\ limt 

the luiiioiifies cd oiben Piorime- '■hcudd mach* eommoii cvuisd 

with ih'' majorit\ csuuniund^ tin Puniali and dicmld imve dks 
taied tensm hi miiioiitk*. in' tlu Puniab. f lake dioiie e .eeptioii 
to ibis, and I s‘i\ vem emphid iea,ll\ that iius doc inmmt dcH‘s not 
meet the needs oi ihe situation amris outirely uiraecmptaldB to the 
Sikh coumiunil^u 

T should go and , Sir, tluil it is wiorig to -mppmse 

that this form of agaeeimmi can ailord a real solution of the etini- 
iiiunal problem. An agreenumt oi a ho-ealled 4b per eeni, of iha 
population of the iiniioriiies is a *^ 01 1 ol (‘funoiifinge. C3 did piot 
fome here to arrive at an ugremneuT on Ibese iiiipoituBt Cjiiedtiooj 
1)T inaforiiies or by nuijoiily ^cdc's. It ought to In’* an agreement 
of the' various interest ^ eom^eriiel. If the various siileresis eon- 
eeiiied cannot como to an agreement, we can only miy here Ihat wm 
have failed to eome to an agreement. 1 Bay it with great 1 egret, 
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that, in spite of our best eftorts^ we liave not been able to come io 
an agreement. But I cannot submit to a sort of document wbicb 
does not take note of tlie position of tbe Bikb community in tbe 
Punjab, wliicb only seeks to create majority rule, not tbe type of 
majority rule that exists in parliamentary countrieb or in those 
loxHitries where democratic institutions exist, but a sort of procedure 
which will establish a permanent rule of one community unalter- 
able by any appeal to the eleetoiate. Based on sepaiate eiectoiateSj 
it seeks to partition India into yarioiis compartments. It seeks to 
6\siablish the lule ot om* eominuniiy in the Punjab, a iiile entiieiy 
ol one community in Jicngal, a iide of one amimiinity in (‘ertain 
oilier Provinces. li is not denioeraiic lule a1 all; it h a negation 
oJ the denioeraiic pniiciple, the very negation of tlie parliamentary 
&;^hteni. Now, Hir, it you just look into the meiits of thib doca- 
menl you uill fmd how most untaii^ ibis docmneiit has been to the 
Sikhs ami other iominiiniiies who aie not a paity to this alliance. 

Turning to the figures gneu in tbe table at the end of this docu- 
ment you will find that the Muslim minority in the various Pro- 
vinees'ib given hetivy ueightage in their representation in Provincial 
(knmcils. In Bihai anu Orissa, with 1] pei cent, of population 
they have a lepreseiitation ol 25 per cent., t.e., 130 per cent, 
weightuge; iii ih(‘ United Piovinccb uith 14*8 per cent, population 
they are giheii ^>0 pcj (eni. lepresenUdon, j.o., liO pei cent, 
'weightage; and in tlie CVniial Piovinces with 4-4 per cent, popula- 
tion they are uiveii 15 per (ent. reprebentaiion, i.e., 260 per cent, 
veiglilage. The Angdo-fiidian minorities, with a poptduiion of *02 
pm* cenl. in the Punjab are to get as much as 4,1^00 per cent, 
ueighfuge. The Eiuopeans are given weightage varying fiom 
3,000 per cent to 9,000 per cent, in diifereiit rrovinres. Ilii^ is a 
sort of alliance to share a booty taken fioni idher people. They 
Jiave nfj light io dictate terms to the minorities in the Pun;|ab, huu 
thev have nuide an alliance wheiehy they get an advantage of 9,000 
per cent. 

Bii, 1 strongly object to this port of treatment meted out to my 
comirniriity, and 1 say that this document, far fiom making it pos- 
sible for us io come Io an agreement amongst ourselves, will make 
a Holufion of this most impoiiont problem almost impossible, it 
beeks to encourage those who have been most unreasonable; it seeks 
to encourage the coinnmnitieB who have in fact stood out against 
Jiidiab advance io slick io theii demands, and it will in that way 
make a solution ot this prohlam almost impossilde. 

Chair man : iluy* I draw' yumr attention to one point so that the 
discussion juai aoi jnon^etl on unie<d linesF The statement I made 
fo \oii a H ibi--, ilmf the Itep{nl uliich T make to the Plenary 
HeNsioii is not in favoui ot anv oi ihe documents which have been 
handed mo’fher Haidar rjjal Singhks document nor the other. 
The Bepmf I make to ilic Plenaiy Conference, T regret very much 
to say, is that we have failed to come to an agreement. In the 
disiuissions that mar proceed, will speakers please keep that fact itx 
mini? 
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Sir Fiovash Chunder iliftci : 1 liave subniitted thiee weiHOHiUila 
witli regard to Bengal, and 1 de-iie that they may toim pait ci 
is submitted. 

Br. AnihcdLar : We too, hcixe ehtnUiod rimiiioiraida wliieh *i‘ve 
would like to he pait oi ihe pioceoaing's. 

Baja Naiendra Natfi : 1 also siihiiutlcd oa the "Itii 
schemes with regaid to the Hindu nniioiity, and I should iiLe Buii 
document aLo to go ionrard. Ho iar us ike ugi oeinent piodiued 
befoic as is concerned, I Iniiy Mippoil the teniarks iiuule i)V Haiuai 
Haliib Ujjal Singh, 

Mr. Joslii : On behall oi Labour I also wi^h to presto d a state- 
ment '^thicli has the support oi my two {‘olleagncs, Mi. Silica Kao 
and Mr. Giri, setting loith the point of view oi Indian Labour on 
this c|ueslion. 

I should like to make one comuneni on the doftitneul li has 
been circulated by what are called the minmity coinnninitic'^, and 
that comment reiers to the last page of the ch cumeni in ipiestimi, 
where in paragraph 4 it i^ said :~ 

ISo lepieseuiation is pKJs ided ioi CVnnineice, Laiidlords, 
Indiistrju Labour, etc., it being assiinied that the seats tue 
ultimately communal and that conuutinities desiiuig speinu 
representation for these interests may do so oiit of the Lom- 
nmnal Quota.” 


Mr. Prime Minister, I rannof agic^e <o fhe stalemejit that these 
interests are ultimately comnnuiaL So iar as the Labour iniCTCst 
is concerned, I have always maintained not only on behalf of Hindu 
Labour, Christian Labour or Muslim Labour, but on behalf of all 
Labour, that its interests are not communal in the sense that they 
have anything to do with religion or with race. I maintam on 
behalf of all the workers in India that their interests are econoniie 
interests and have nothing to do with religion or race* 

I therefore feel that the signatories^ to this document hmo not 
done iimiice to the workers in India, either the Hindu workcis ot 
the Muslim woikers or the workers belonging to the depressed 
Classes. They say: communities desiring special represeniahoa 

for these infce’^'*ests niav do so out of the Communal Quota, but iy 
not a cnicstioii of the Jliislim community or the JTiiulu ‘omi^Hinity 
or tlie Christian pommnmfcy (lesinng to protect the iiitorestB ot tho 
Mnhlini woikers or the Chiislian workers or the Ibinlu 1 

is the workers as a whole who .lemaTul 1h.it them inierest.s shall 
leceive proper consideraiioii and pauper pt^tiu ton. 

We therefore .lo not agree i iih the pioposals made in this aocii- 
ment, because we feel that even if the " 

representation to the eoikcrs on a leligmus of ’V e 

necessitate the division of onr oigambatinns 
or on the basis of lace. We .vie not piepared to have 
tions broken np on the La.is o .e ision or on 

would desire, Hr. Piime 3Iinwtev, that the representation y to 


E.T.C. — III 
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given to Labour sboiild be given to Labour as a whole, so as to 
enable ns to maintain onr organisations in a position of strength 
and solidarity, based on economic interests alone. 

We will gladly forego, if it becomes necessary, onr special 
claims, if people force xxs to divide onr ranks on the basis of religion 
01 race. We will keep np onr organisations and forego tlie special 
lepresentation which may be given to ns on the basis of religion or 
race. If Labour is strong, Labonr will get its due by the strength 
ol its organisations, even without special representation in the 
Legislatures. I therefore wish to make it quite clear on behalf cf 
the workers that we are not willing to have our ranks divided in 
order to get special representation in the Legislatures. 

Dr. Datfa : I very greatly regret to have to inflict myself on 
tbi'. Committee. I hope the proceedings will be short this morn- 
ing, but unfort luia Lely I find myself in a very difficult position. 
There has appeared in the Press this morning a notice regarding 
tliis agi’eeinent which lias been leacbed between certain minoritie'^, 
and the post this morning brought to me the locord of the text of 
this agreement, I have not yet had time, however, to study it. 

I myself am supposed to be one of the representatives of the 
Indian Christian community and I should like to say that I find’ 
myself in disagieeineni wiih this method of approach to the problem. 
I am a newcomer to this Committee, having been appointed only 
last September, and, being a member of this Commit tee, I have had 
only two oceasiouB when I might have bad an opportunity of stating 
iny views. 

In the fiist place, 1 beliexe that a religious comnmnity can a^k 
for only two things in iln^ matfm of proff'^tion. It can* «ay that 
it wants hx^edoni lor voi'-lup, ami the oilier ibing li can ky is, 
“^We desire lhai we should not be discriminated against because 
ot our p'eligion.’^^ Those, and alone, aie ihe demands we can 

make in the luinie of a leligioip eoiummiity— nothing more. In 
the second place, ^ I feel that fins fiagmeiitation of India into 
religious comiiniiiities is going to ha\e the niobt disastrous lesults 
on our future. T have seen it giouing. I have seen the demand 
growing, and it has been^ growing ever since 19h6, as far as I know, 
and every time the constitution has been changed this principle has 
been widened; more and more people have come into it. I came, 
during P)18, into friemllv touch mth Lord Roiitliboroiigh, who was 
going out to India as head of the Piaiichise Cominiitcc, and I hap- 
pened to travel part of the way vith him. I remember on that 
occasion maldng the plea that tliis principle should not be extended 
to the rinistiaii « mnnmnity in India. I had hoped that he would 
hove resisted it. It was actually accepted for the Madras Presi- 
dency, a certain numl>(>r of seats being reserved for the Christian 
comiiHiniiv, lull in no other part of India. On this occasion the 
deni an cl comes that that should be applied to other parts of India 
also, and I find myself, unfortunately, in disagreement with my col- 
league. who, T may say, has treated me extremely generously." *WV 
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iiiilei" fun dam eii tally on iLe of piiiHiple. Tliou^ iiotliinp 

peisonal between m in ibis laaiter at ait 

Hii% I wonder ^^Iieiber ue can ewo tot a^uc^nieiil far ah 
are coneeiiied on iliese elain^s, sncb as Uinmiimal if^pieseiiluhoii 
and llie figiiics ol u-eiglilagc, f do not ihink can |Hissildv |iei 
it. Tbe cleomiuls that Live been iiatdc to isij" iniiid in Tiiaiij |Kii'ts 
of India liave been propostciuus, and I leel iJiat I iiiuhl (lis‘n«)nate 
myself from tlieni. 

Then, Sir^ tlieie aiiothei mailer to T^ducdi J Bonld biiiig \o«r 
attention s|)eciall3^ Thme aic some (d m in Jmlia who have liCeii 
brought np with a heico belief in loluiitaiyism in itdigioiiy and \oii 
will &}nipdiJiise woili me, Bir, in timl. I beln\e that llieK* j an 
iiiiiingemeiii of my lights when the Hiate sajs lo me, Ton shall 
Tote in a paiticular comtitueucyd’ Wlnii if .1 say I have got no 
religion? Does not mean £ am going to be diHeiifraitcliised? 1 
shall have no \ole. It is puiedh open to me in India lo ict? in 
myself in the ceiiMis as having no leligion. 1 bet 1113 vofi 1 
cannot be elected to the L’egislatnie. Hupposing* a Hu 'd tan 
member oi the LegislaiiiHo foi piiuHe and pejsoiial di.1l 

become a Muhammadan, would lie then \acufe liis seal? He pud)- 
ably would, funni as an imdis^ barged liankiupt 01 a persoii mdio had 
committed a fedony wmnld be comptdlfs! to %auife his seai» on He 
same gioimds and for the s«iine leasons; and I want to pioteat 
agaiiifit that. 

Theie is one other matter wliidi makes it fwen more setions. I 
say that Hie M iiLtUumadans au* entifled to leaped in Iheii demaiuls. 
In eeitain paid of Hidia they ate the imijoiitv, and we do not want 
them to be iiirned into a miuouty, 1 ijuite agiee. I teid that tlieie 
is siibstaiii*e in that demand. Nine, what have we done? We have 
gone to this huge {ommunit 3 — whhh somdimes, f feel, though a 
(jiuintiiidive minoiifv, often as a qualitative inajorit)"'— and we 
lime said to them, “ IJeie, will \T)ii pioted us in out iiiteiesiH? 
The situation is <|iiiie difteient in the Madras Piesidency. Hei those 
communities wliich have fears— the Muhammadans, the HiristianSj, 
all the small minorities in the Madias PreBideiuy— come together^ 
and let them tr'v the idea of a common eledorate among themselves 
to protect their intereds. 

In North India the position is reversed. Theio you have a 
Muslim majoiily in the Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab— the 
iw^o Provinces wdiieh I know hest. If I may say so, we have dis- 
r^overed that it is not possihle for the MuBliin community to protect 
our interests. Shall w’C them he cH^mpelled to throw ourselws back 
on the Hindus? Ought not negotiations in those Provinces to b# 
taking place between tbe Hindus and ourselves, and in other Pin* 
viiues between the Muhammadans and ^ourselves? It to mt 
that the whole relationship is very aitifieiaL 

Therefore, Sir, in conelusion I wish to sav that I disapprove* 
I mean to say I am afraid I cannot accept thfs^particular amige*- 
tatnt. I am sorry to ind myself in that position. I iiifht litvo 

» % 
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Ijeeii Tdlliiig to aegoiiate — sliall I say — purely on file question ft 
boiiie soil ot iiaetliod by wbicli tbe smaller conimuiiitieb could bare 
been distiibutecl accoiding to tbeir economic interests, Tberefoie I 
suppoit Mi\ JosM. Theie is no diKerence between a Cbristian 
TV oi king -mail wbo diircs an engine or puts a rivet into a rail and a 
lliiliainmadan doing tlie same work. I believe Mr. Josbi’s metbod 
is far sounder than any other method Tvbich has been found to date^ 
and 1, for one, would be willing to suppoit Mr. Josbi. 

Serondly, I want to make it quite clear that, as far as I am con- 
eeinecl and* the poitious of the communiiy whom I represent, we 
shall not consider ourselves bound by any agieement that has been 
airived at. I want to sa}' that emphatically and clearly. But I 
would like to add ibis pexsonal remark, that the lelations between 
me and my colleague are not in tbe least degiee strained; we have 
both stood for debnite principles and we have agreed to disagree 
on those tTVo ihings. 

Il€7tiy (hihiey : lEr. Piime Minister, befoie 1 make a few 
remarks on this matter, I should like io tell you that on the 19th 
January of thi^ year I pre^^ented a Deelaraiioii of Rights for all 
minorities, as also the Anglo-Indian eominuiiity, embodying almost 
the entile piineiples undeilying the lueDioiaiKlum Tv^e have sub- 
mit ted to-day. And, Sir, I wmuld like, with your permission, t# 
lepiesent that document so that it niav form a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, wdiich it does not at present. 

Rii, it IS veiy inineees^aiy foi me to eiitei into any details as 
reufirds that niemoiaiiduin We ate all in agieement. But I do 
wish to state heie and now that we Iia\< taken, I think, cToiy 
meaim of getting the 8ikhs aiul oihm laiuoihse^ io join us in this 
ineiuoiandum, Iiidted, I go so fai io vay i peiHUially Iiace 
had many consultations with the Sikh membei, and the Sikh 
iiieinber was in ])Ossessiou ot oiu nniaoiaiidum about three or four 
da\s ago. I am soriy that om Silli biothei has not been able to 
agiee to the inemoiaiidum, and that lie ha-!) taken such seiious 
objection to the weiglitage and ihe piotection for which we, as 
iiiinoiities, have thought it fit io a^k. 

When we started tluwe piMccdirm-, with a view to coining to 
601110 unariiinous agieemr ut, it wjh J)i. Batta and I who visited His 
ICighiies;^ The Aua Khan at liib residence. This was the result of a 
foimal meeiiiig some of us had a^ Malmtina Gandhi’s office; and I 
do belicTC, If my meiiioiy selves me right, that Dr. Datta was in 
agieeniont wdih me that if we could only come to some amicable 
terms ot arrangement wdth the Muliammaclans, the minorities wmiild 
feel some sense of protection. 

Dr, Datta : I do not agree wuth that. 

Sir Henry Gidney .pi am sony that Dr. Datta should now take 
a difieremt line. Speaking for the small minority I lepresent, I am 
pleaded to say we have come to an agreement, I am pleased for 
_ __ .two regions. ^ One is: that this memorandum in the main embodiea 
' ff !Eights thivt J submitted last year to this Confer- 
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enee^ arid secondly, betau&o a'e, tlie iniina loijiorii les, lune leceiveil 
fioiii tlie Muslim comnuinity rinmisfekahie mideni e o.l a liigti 
of loyalty and atiaeliment to ih in ^mr n< ih, and I iakt ilru op- 
poitiinity fo offer io ilmin behalf oi Ibt* otiun {miiioi it n •; oni 
giatefiil thanks for Uuu hnalU and callu. k>n lo in tliuiiig 
Tery diffienli proceedings. 


Saja Narmrlra iXalh : Thev lune smiei meeting 
Sir Ile?ir)f (hdnej^ : Tlieie ha » been no seciecj about these meet- 
ings. All. the iiiiiiOiities ^eie able Io (onie to the meeinigs. Maij 
of tliein knew they weie being hcdd, imd the nieie laei of their 
keeping out shous that the piobleni an lar linv mere eniMeiiuA 
was insoluble, UvS far as we weie cuneernecb it was soltible* 

We have made a serious ethaf io get iogelliei, Sii^ and me base 
piosented you with a document vhi< 1. ! beh'eve lepieuuits the \hi"H 
of a veiy large scciioii ol the Indnaii population. 

Last year, when this conJiined action of the minorities was sug- 
gested by me, it was not accepted, T}Hs}eaf, ue have to I hank nu* 
stateniGiits made at this Conference tor icd'usiug to nuogriHe the 
minorities in any seitlemeni, and thid ha**^ bound pis fogelher, aiid 
ue now feel ue iia\e a (‘ommon tie uidting us. *\\e lia^e pitHfpiied 
this to you vith the earnest desiie liial vou, My Fiinii! Minislci„ 
and the Cabinet, will give it seiioiH < onsichiatioo. 


Sir Ihihirt Carr : T should like io e\|>laiii Ihe leinuik imute l)y 
Sardar IJjial Singh. I think he has got an entiiely wrong view of 
the niemoiauduin w^e handed to}ou. These was no qiseslioii, so lar 
as I know, from the beginnini»’ of Hie negotiations which icd^ io 
this common agreement, of dicdaiing to un^ commimity or ka)ung 
down for anv c ommonitv what that commnnijy hhmilcl W im 

we have dos'ie was brought about \eiy largclv l^J ihe failure oi ilie 
inloinial Committee whitdi sat under Ihe (hainmmsliip ot i t* 
Gandhi, and really T lmH‘ to thunk Mr. Gandhi foi 
blinking the minorities iooeihm. It was the refusal to allow m to 
send oiu lepM^seniaiiies lluough separuie elcudoudes io he 
latuies of India and the Frovime- winch made li e^seiituii lor us 


to get together. 

You have vourHelf said, Sir, that in order to mako tins consU- 
tution workable and arc-rptablo all i_KirtioH must bavo contidenre m 
it and several ot tlie siiiuiloi uiinouiins, as vvtdl as mi'oun, luiovv 
T.eiipcilv well that, iinlpss -we li.no separate elocioTatos, -wo cannot 
Lnd our chosen icprcstndativcs io the Patliamctiis of India, and 
consoquentH we shall noi have iluit full confidence which we want 
to secure. Nobody sitting at this iahle can have pilowed 
ment regarding stqiuratc electorates and joint electorates without 
feelius? the foice of ihe siatement ihal in order to get full WTeiop- 
meni of India you will finally come to Joint cketoratM, and I 
would ask members to see that in our memorandum we have not 
attempted to out India up into water-tight J 

permanent basis, but we have taken it recognising * 

the position to-day, deplorable as Aey may .St a«l 

tremendous distrust dividing the different comnmniijes small and 
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gieat. We aie lecogaismg in tLis memoiandnm iliose differences, 
Yi e are accepting them tenipoianly, and we are trying to OTer- 
come tLose difhi ill ties by getting together and putting toiward a 
silieine iiLeieby for 10 /eais we shall have a chance oi sending up 
( 1 { hosen lepiestinl atives. 

They get lound the table, and I ask those t\ho are the chief 
ml ICS ol This scheme whether thej really think that when all of ns 
gel loimd the table, with big national questions before ns, in ten 
years those questions will not do mnch to cut across the comninnal 
differences. 1 claim that, far fiom making water-tight compaii- 
menis in India, w^e have made a definite constinctive suggestion 
for getting aivay iioin the present difficulties and moving towards 
the imiiy of India later. 

lYowq ill doing so there has been no question of loot. I do not 
suppose for one moment that in tiymg^ to airaiige the peicentages 
amongst people "who sometimes w^anted a 140 per cent, out of 100 we 
have been able to satisfy everybody, bnt I do claim that the figures 
put foiw^ard are reasonable. 

Ifow, my friend, Saidai Ujjal Smgh, accused me and my coni- 
mimiiy of taking 9,000 per cent, weightage. I have not "woiked 
it out, bnt if his fig'uies aie collect he should mention that in the 
past we had 12,500 per cent, weightage, so that we have given np 
3,600. 

On the other hand, so far as the Sikhs in the Punjab are con- 
lerned, we have im leased their weightage by 54 per cent, from 
wdiat they enjoy at pieseiii, in an effoit to try to meet them. I am 
not suggesting they will agiee with what w"'e have done. In mj" 
discussions with them they have suggested that it is quite impos- 
sible for them to agiee on any basis wdiere tlie Muhammadan is in 
the majoiity, even though he is in the majoiity of the population. 
I do claim, how^evei, that the suggestion we have made is not 
eniiiely umeasonable. 

There is only one other point with regard to which I should like 
to give an answer to my fiiend, Saidar Pjjal Singh. If I heard 
him rightly, he suggested that in Bengal and the Punjab the whole 
eoiiiitiy was being put permanently into the hands of the Muslim 
majority. T <mii only usk wl) ether it is possible that any country 
is going to be ruled for very long by a majority of one. The 
Muhammadans get only 51 pei cent, under our suggestions in each 
Piovinee. 


I do not think T have anything else to add. The memorandum, 
as t see it,^{s not entirely exhaustive; for instance, we have not 
touched on the question of Second Chambers, which, many have 
suggested, may form a suitable arrangement in various Provinces; 
but these Second Chambers would be in conformity with the lines 
wMeh we have suggested as a fair distrihuiion of representation 
the various communities. 


’ ' asfe this Comipittee to accept it that I am not ^peaking^ Ohly 
1 kftow I iimy $pm^ tot tho f tbf^ 




Iff I ’’Ii-'b ‘ 
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Ti it'll '^1)0111 I have had the plea^uie of woiluni**, '^iheii T %iv fliin H 
considered to be, and meant to be by ns, a condniiiive sii|ipesftoii 
for overcoming the present deplorable^ deadlock nhiVIn nheii iie hi-it 
met, was considered so insuperable that it ^ sngpestecl ilse f Com- 
mittee should be adjourned ^ine die. 

Dr, Moo71]c : Sir, the docnioent that vas pie-^eated b) 
Highness The Aga Khan 1o this rommiliee tins Tnoinirig leached 
my hands only e minute or t^'vo liefoie I was due io lea\e ior^iln^ 
meeting of tins Committee. T am not, fhereioie, at jneMiit in a 
position to make any Lind of statement or any kind ol (omineiit f>n 
the details of the scheme, but, fiom the lemaiks that I have heaid 
heie, it seems the chief cliaiacteiisth of flni (hiument appeal^^t 0 
be separate elecioiates and weiglitage, to wliuh what cjiiabfication 
I could apply at this time I am at a loss to know, because^ ii has 
been calenlaied that a weighiage oi d,(H)n time-^ hat Jieen gi\mi lu 
some cases and 9, (WO times in otheis. ^ I am not in a position, 
therefore, to sav what the percentage weightage is, but I can quite 
understand that the two points on which timf document is based are 
separate electorates and an ^^xccssive amount of weightage. I 
think it may be well to make the position of Ibe Hindu ¥ahasabmi 
quite clear. The Hindu Mahanabha will imej agiee to sepauito 
electorates and thev will never ogiee to anv weightage bemg given 
from the Hindu community. 

The third point that has been made ehmr from ike i emails is 
that the document says a communal govenunent^ by a lomiiiuimi 
maioiity hv law sbould be established in iw*o Picnnices, the lui^ao 
and Bengal To that the Hindu Maliasabha will not agree. Un- 
foitunately it ^eeras that it lias entiiely passed out of their ^minds 
that the Hindus in Bengal and the rnnjah alsw fonn a mmonty 
community, and therefore deseive some bind of proteefioii. ihese 
are mattera of detail which T have not hecn aide to study from the 
document, and therefore I cannot say mme at tins stage. 

A statement of the position of the Hindu Mahasahha was pre- 
sented lu'.t time in this Conleienre. TJnfoituuutely it was not 
published in the lepoits, piohahly through ic« «vei sight hut a 
promise lius been given to me fhai it will be |>ulMis!ieci in 'wlmteiei 
reports may he issued later. 1 therefoje lepiefiput the same state- 
ment of the Hindu Mahasahha fm public ation in the Bepoit, and 
I take advantage of the oppoitunity you ha\e gi\en us of handing 
in a supplementary statement io this statement. 

To these few avoids I have nothing more to add. 

Mrs. Naidn: Mr. Prime Minister, I do not wish to detahi this 
Committee veiy long, hut only to say one or two woids. You are 
aware that among other things I am the ofiSeial repiesentative of 
the women’s organisations in this assembly, and I wish to strike 
a pleasant note in the midst of many diseordant onc?s. Where _so 
many communities representing minorities have asked for special 
or separate protection, I have a proud mandate from a large section 
II : the women of India, who not only disclaim any special protection, 
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concession or favour, but liave ordered me to resist any demand for 
any concession, liave ordered me in tlieir name to refuse, to accept 
any indirect or direct means of preferential treatment, no matter 
Iiow influential or illustrious the support it might receive from the 
mere Men in this Conmiittee. It is alleged — I do not know how' 
acciirateiy—that my great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, is among those 
mistaken people who are wdliing to give a chivalrous assurance to 
the weak-kneed wmrnen of India that they will give support to them 
in any claim, they may make for indirect concessions. I have great 
pleasure in resisting his claim to represent the women of India in 
any way. In this matter he must take my guidance and not I his. 
I therefore wish it to he noted, on behalf of the three great 
organisations which I represent, and which make claim to represent 
the collective view of the W'Omen of India who are engaged in 
public work of any kind, that they will not accept any concession 
in the way of co-option, nomination or reservation of seafe. 

My colleague Mrs. Subbarayan, has, I know, issued a very able 
minority memorandum which I am sure you will duly consider. 
We have already circulated the memorandum on helialf of the 
organised public opinion of the women of India, which I am sure 
the Government will also consider. And, without taking up your 
time any further, may I ask that you will record my claim on behalf 
of the women of India, that they do not wish to complicate the 
issues in any fashion, hut to set an example by disclaiming any 
effort to give them preferential treatment because of their sex? 
We do not wish for sex discrimination either against or on behalf 
of the women of India. 


The A' awah of ChJntari: Sir, a confession of failure is humi- 
liating indeed, and it is true, as you mentioned, Sir, that we have 
not been able to come to a complete solution of the communal 
pioblem.^ Standing here to-day, I do not wish to say anything on 
beiialf of the Muhammadans. " My respected leader, “^His' Highness 
Tiie Aga Khan, has put forward the agreement arrived at between 
Miihamiuadaiis and some other coinmunities. Having made that 
quite clear, I wmiit to submit that the communal differences, when 
one looks at them carefully, are not quite so formidable in reality 
as tiiey^ appear to be ■ outwardly. ■ His Highness The Aga Khan in. 
p.resentmg this Conference 'with an agreement has -shown that 'it' 
,, backed;; xi|>,, b^ per .cent. ,of the. communitT. , ' If ' we' read ' the 
. resolution of the '.'Working Committee of. Congress on the. communal 
„ ^q^uesjnon. together' with 'The' resolution of. the All Parties Muslim 
. . Conference— I . do. not .wish, to .refer to. 'any private '.negotiations — we 
. ,..,,..fm.d that , a careful scrutiny will "show-.'that'. 'in 'fact.-.fte differences '' 
. . ' not quite' so wide. as. would; at ferst^''siglit-' appear.:,;.;' .;The.. points of. 

finvom m speaking to-day is to put forward the 
wl ^ T ^ oommunity. I mean the land- 

^ ZhL in conditions have 

S y m alarm. There was agitation which was of course im to 

..‘r- • 
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economic troubles ; bnt at tlxe' same time certain phases of tlie'mresi 
were ' such that the j,, caused them, a .lot of 'anxiety, and .the' British, 
Indian A's.sociation has^ passed a resolution asking kiicllorcls at the 
lloimd .Table Conference to beg the Minorities Committee to insist' 
that. in , the ]?nndain.ental Eights a guarantee for the right of private 
prup.erty 'Should also' .'be. included. In ..'the Nehru Eepo.rt this 
guarantee, was, given and, I 'see. nothing against it. ■ I do not cleiii.a.'n.cl. 
it., only . '.for': the' landlords.' In fact, it is .essential for everybody, 
..who' ''p,os'sesses .axiy thing in the ..country that his 'po.sitioii as to.Iiis,., 
/property, should he guaranteed. '. That is the' oniy^ point that "I 
wanted to 'make' on behalf of the landlords' here. 1 'in,a.y .put their 
case about ,, other ' safeguards ' on . some other occa.sion, ■ 'as .1 'do'' ii,ot 
think the' Minorities Committee ha-s anything to d 0 ,'With the consti-, 
tution of the ' future , Government, as to. whether it should be bica- 
meral or unicameraL 

Begum Shah 'Wawm : Prime . Minister, last year in your conclud- 
ing speech you said that we had.' sp'o'ken here subject to recO'iisiclera-',' 
tion and subject to the rea-ction' our. -public opinion would show to 
our work. ..:W.he3a I/' w'ant. back '''to 'my '.country I was ' surprised tO; 
fmd that the p Mrs.. Suboarayan and I had put before- 

yO'U 'on. hehalf. of .our country-women’ were not acceptable to ,th,6in. 
Women belonging to almost all- castes,. creeds and sections said that' 
they were not prepared to .accept a-ny special qualification or alloca- 
tion of seats. Wherever I went, in Bombay, in .Delhi, in Lahore, 
in.. Simla, in Mussoo.rie.,'' Aligarh and.A'mbala, almost. all the womeii 
-—at least... 90 per cent, of the educated classes— 'Said to ,me. thtl.'i'n ., 
asking .'for 'these, special qualification-'s '.in ' our proposals we 'had not- ,' 
asked , for... what they w^ante-d'-us to "secure 'for them. ' As''yo.u.'art 
aware, .'last year we did not com-e with any maiu]ate,s, and- in -consul-,, 
tation 'with, some, of .our sisters here we put forward those, 'propos.als.. 
But representative .meetings have .now . been ' hekL almost ' -all over 
the country, and especia'lly in Bombay' and Lahore, ■ and' 'we have 
bee.n .asked to place before '-you this memorandum .'which, has . been, 
circulated to the members of this Committee on be'ba,lf of the W'omen , 
in India. I. have to submit' 'for '.your convri deration, Sir, that most 
of the w’-omen of my cou'ntry. belonging to all classes, will not accept ,' 
any special treatment "or, qualification .,'wh,i'Ch- means a position of 
sex inferiority. This is the manda.te' w-e ■ha.ve brought and this is 
what I place nefore yon. I am.- an -original member of the All-India 
Wom.em,s' Conference';'"! 'have, .also .been, serving .on our Provincial 
Organising" Committee for the last five or six years, and I was 
presiding -'Ut the' ' Western ' Punjab Conference only last April. 
Therefore, it is my ' duty, ' ra'ther my, pleasant duty, to say to you 
that we, the women of India, ask that., '.there aba'll be qo disqualifi- 
cation of sex with regard to our civic rights. 

^ Sir Chimanlal Setalmi : I beg leave to occupy a few moments 
of the Oommitteek time on behalf of those who sit with me at this 
corner" bf the table. We are not in any sense communaL We do 
not belong to any communal organisation. W© belong to a politi- 
cal group which is more interested in the political advance of the,'? 
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€Oiiiitiy, ami being siieli a group, we ■venture to submit tliat tbe 
eoiiise 1011 liave indicuted ioi tlie future sittings of tlie Plenary 
Be&sion is not calculated to serve tKe end for wliicli we bave all 
assembled liere. [t involves ibis, that tbe Federal Structure Com- 
mittee will practically come to an end. We shall not further pio- 
ceed to tlie consicleiation of the vital questions of Finance, Defence, 
and other constitutional matters. The Plenary Session will he held, 
and after a general talk we shall dispeise. It is much to be regret- 
ted ihat iliis is going to be the end of this Conference, which has 
been lookecl to in the whole of India with very anxious eyes. Ml 
the expenditure involved in all the Delegates coming overseas last 
year and this year will practically end in nothing. We venture 
to submit, tlierefoie, that instead of taking the course you are 
indicating, namely, to report to the Plenary Session a failure, to 
stop the^ furtdier uoik of the Fedeial Stiiicture Committee, to 
stop in fact all dibcussions with regard to Financial Safeguaids, 
Ilefeiice, the^ Aiiny, and other vital constitutional questions — 
instead of this, iliat you, Sir, the Piiine Minister, should decide 
the difficulties of the communal question and report your decision 
to the Plena IT Ses^imij which need not he called avS early as you 
have indicated, but a little later, so as to allow the Federal Structure 
Committee to deal furthei with the essential and vital questions 
with icg* 5 iid to which the uhole of India is concerned. 


Xor diould ^011, Mr. Prime Minister, feel any hesitation in 
taking on yoiiiself the burden and the responsibility of deciding the 
coniniiuial pioblein, because when we began last year, as you are 
all aware, failure in this drier tion uas not unanticipated. We 
put toiwaid oiu best efioits, both last year and this year: and 
when you come to the merits of the difficulties that have arisen 
timu the (ommunal qiiiwiion, I think there is considerable mis- 
appieheiisiqn eyistmg lu the minds of many people. It is made to 
appear as It all thebe commimiiies aie disagreed on almost every 
poiat, tliat tWy are hopelessly at logger-heads. That is, I submit, 
fai fiom truth It we propeily analyse the siiuatioa, I venture 

points of disagieement are much 

aiUei tliaii trip points of agreement, 

te.-HolfnlT Minister, the real and vital pro- 

t ufiou that the jmnorities requne— protection for their religion 

Smtiw nV members in the 

ionnnh/ ii ^ ^’egard to these matters, various 

r f ’ o f ^ Pi'octically agreed to, and 

t,.’: Hista™ The Aga Khan has 

*0 the essential and vital protec- 
ti( 11 that the different communities need, xve shall find that tLre is 

I have ciiculated to '^®Btnred, to point out in the note which 

nanowed down to ^afereace. can really be 

faced with reeard apd which has to be 

lawa I^ith legard to the Panjal, wd with to fengah 
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It sliouH not prove impossible to find a solution for tliat diffi- 
culty. It sbould not be difficult, to my mind, for you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, vitli all tlie experience and knowledge ot political off airs 
that you bave gained in your varied life, and knowing intimately, 
as you do now, the minds of the people assembled lieie, fo come to 
a decision which may be fair and impaitial to all con(*eimnl on the 
question of the Punjab, and on the question of Eeiigal; and, if you 
solve that, everything will practically be solved. 

I do, therefore, appeal to you, Mr* Prime Minister, and T hope 
and believe that all the parties concerned wull ar quiesce in the iilea 
that whatever points of difference are left oi still exist belueen llie 
various communities may be left to your judgment and decision. 
I do not think that any party should have any hesitation in enfiust- 
ing that decision to you, having confidence in \our political 
sagacity and impartiality. 

As I say, in xuew of events since last year, and of all the study 
of the details and intricacies of this pi<d)lem, if should not take 
very long for you, Sir, to come to a rough and leatlv decision. I 
implore you, therefore, to adopt that cmnse if my briither BelegatcM 
here will support my suggestion, that instead of thiowing away ah 
the work that has been done all this time, and bringing ihe Pederai 
Structure Committeehs work to an ahiiipt ending, .n will be the 
case, and leaving unsolved and imconsidered ihe vital piobleiiH of 
constitutional acivance in ihe country, the (omnnmal difficulty may 
be solved in the manner I have buirgesfed, Mi. Piime Minisfei, by 
yoiuself iahing upon you the hiuden and the ic^pun^ilnlii v of giving 
d decision which eveiyone must accept. Having dmm that, priKiH‘d 
with the 'work of the Fedtual Stnictuie (k^mmittee as ongimdly 
intended, go ihiough all the vital constitutional cfucHtioiB that me 
awaiting solution, ami then dl ilie Plenaiy Sessicm to approve 
of that Pepoit of the Federal Stiucture Gommittee. 

What r mean, Sir, is that this 'session of the ronfeienie should 
not end 'without achifning what 3 on stalled List ycvii to mhitwe. 
Let xih, before we dispeise, Imve the main le<ifurcs <d the (vinsiitii- 
tioii hammered out, lei us liave the ftamewicrk cd the cunditutihn 
settled ill a manner satisfacioiy both to India and to Fnghiiid. 

As 1 have said, as legaicK communal ddlicudiies, it wt‘ reall\ 
and piopeily analyse them, they can be ledm^ed to a very naiiow 
compass indeed, and in a spirit ot gencious give and take it slimibl 
not be impossible to aiiive at a solution men mm. We have tiled, 
and we have failed, in a maimer which nobody can help legrettiiig, 
but, as 1 say, at iliis slage, in older to save the work oi the (Con- 
ference, in order to secure to India at an early stage the < oiiHtitiitioii 
that everybody wants ami fiopes for, the only course wliicdi is 
feasible is that this cpiestion of the miiimities and the eomiiniiial 
question should now he decided authoiitatively by you, Bir, the 
Prime Minister, and that then the work of the Federal Structure 
Committee should proceed. • 

dfr?. Sifhhami/mi * Mr. Friine Minister, I do not want to 
take up much of the time of the Committee. Acting on the 
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sufy’gestioii tliat you made at our last meeting, I circulated a 
memoranclum to tMs Committee on tlie subject of womeii s repre^ 
mentation in tbe Legislatures. Biiefiy, it states the proposals that 
the women’s delegation put forward last year; only I have made 
•slight modifications to meet the divergencies of view among the 
women in India, 

I legiet very muck that there is a difference of view among the 
'woineii oE India, and even among the women’s delegation, but I 
think it is not strange to meet with differences of view among 
thinking women, just as there is difference of opinion among 
thinking men. 

Mrs, Naidu and the Begum Shah Nawaz have explained to the 
Committee the claims, or rather the denial of^ any claims, put 
forward by the three important women’s organisations in India, 
but I cannot admit the claim that their memorandum is supported 
by the whole womanhood of India, by women of all classes and 
communities, I kiiow^ that there is a large body of educated women, 
women who have had practical experience of social, educational 
and political wmik in India, who do not support the memorandum 
issued in the name of these three women’s organisations in India, 
but who feel that it is necessary to have some method to ensure the 
presence of w^omen in our first few Legislatures under the new’ 
constitution, and these women have asked me to press this claim at 
this (knifeieiice just as I did last year. 

Besides, it has been pointed out to me that this memorandum 
lias not been fully considered by all the branches of these organisa- 
lions. One of ihe organisations expressed a view different from (he 
^mw evpressed in tliis memorandum about two months before the 
meinoiandum was issued. And my fiiends who think like me feel 
that if ihe different aspeei-, of the question are presented to these 
organisations they might modify their views. 

Prime Minister, those who feel like me and have urged me to 
press this rdaini, agree wdth ihe women’s organisations and my \wo 
colleagiits hete as legards principles. lYe do wniii equality; but 
at the soiiu‘ lime we fear that the equality which may be given 
to ns in ihe ( (msfiiiition nuav lie, for some lime at least, equality 
only on. paper and nut equality in actual piiictiee. We feel that 
theie is some confxision as to eijualitv opportunity and equality 
of LigUis, Equal political lights will not necessarily give women 
wfual (hames in open election^. We therefore feel that it is 
alisoliilely Jiinessajy that some method should be devised to ensure 
i!ii^ lepicsciitalioTi of women on the Legislatures. 

^ M\ friends, like me, Prime Minister, are realists; when we 
think of i«hml and are ^eiy anxious io achieve that ideal, we 
u!sf) think of practical steps to achieve that ideal, and do not allow 
muse Ivy to he suayed by mere sontimeni and theories. Lastly, 
in juiLifur foiuaid this claim on behalf of those women and myself, 
\u^ Ihink jiot onlv of the iniere^^ts of women but also of 3latio3t.al 
inteiesh in gmueral, as we fiimly believe that it is essential fot Our 
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Legislatures to liave the eo-operatioa of women in the interests of 
national progress. 

With these few words, Prime Minister, I would formally rei|uest 
you to accept the memorandum that I had the privilege of circulat- 
ing to the Committee and the Conference as an oJEcial document 
for the favourable consideration of the Committee and the Con- 
ierence. 

i¥r. Gandhi: Prime Minister, and fellow Delegates, it is not 
without very considerable hesitation and shame that I tale part in 
the discussion on the minorities question. I have not been able 
to read with the care and attention that it deseives the memorandiini 
sent to the Delegates on behalf of ceitain minorities and received 
this morning. 

Before I offer a few remaiks on that memotandiim, with your 
permission and with all the defeience and respect that are your 
due, I would express my dissent ti om the view that you put before 
this Committee, that the inability to solve the communal question 
was hampering the progress of constitution-building, and that it 
was an indispensable condiiion ])iior to the building ot any siicdi 
constitution. I expre^^ed at an eaily Niage ot the sittings of this 
Committee that I did not share that view. The experience that I 
have since gained has confirmed me in thui viev\ ; and, if vcni 'iull 
pardon me for saying so, it was hecuiise ot the eiiiphasib that was 
laid last year and repealed this year upon this dillimiliy, that fhe 
different coiiinmnities were enr^ouragcd to prc'^s with all the vehe- 
mence at their command their own iCbpeftive views. 

It would have been against human nature if they had done 
otheiwuse. All of ilieni thought that this was the time to press 
forward their claims foi all thej^ weie woiik, and I venhiie to 
suggest again that this very emphasis has defeated the piiipose 
which T have no doubt it had in view. Having lec^eived that 
encouiageinent, we liave failed to airive at an agreement. I 
tlieiefore associate nnself enfiiely with the view e\pressx‘d h\ Hii 
(Tnmaiilil Setahad, ihal it is md Ihi^ ijuesiion which the 
hilciiiin, it is not thin (juesHoii wfiidi Ihe leiitrii! Lot, imt iLe 
umtial laid ib the eunsritntimi-building. 

I am quiti‘ (eHain lhai vou did not f*onvene this Itoiind Talde 
(T^nfeieme and biiug us all six thousand miles away limii our 
homes and occupations to settle the communal c|uesiioii, but voii 
foiivened us, you made delibmate declaiaticms that we wete invited 
to come here, to share the process ot constitution-building, and that 
before we wxmt nwwY iiom your hospital shores w’c should have 
<eitain convict ion that w^e had built np an boiiourable and a le^- 
pei table framework foi fbe fiecdmn of India, and ibai it awaiieil 
only the imprimatur of the appunal of the House of foiuiiioi!*, 
and the House of Lords. 

Aow, at the present moment, we aie face to face with a wholly 
different situation, namelv , that befause tbere is no coiiiiiiuoiil 
settlement agieed to by us theie ib to be no building of the 
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tion, and that as a last resort and as the last touch you u-iU' 
announce the policy of His Majesty’s Government in connection with 
the constitution and all the matters that may arise from it. I cannot 
help feeling that it would he a sorry ending to a Conference which 
was brought into being with so much trumpeting and with so 
much hope excited in the minds and in the breasts of many people. 

Coming to this document, I accept the thanks that have been 
given to me by Sir Hubert Cair. Had it not been for the remarks 
that I made when I shouldered that burden, and had not it been 
for my utter failure to bring about a solution. Sir Hubei t Carr 
rightly says he would not have found the very admiiable solution' 
that he has been able, in common with the other minoiities, to 
present to this Committee for consideration and finally for the 
consideration and approval of His Majesty’s Government. 

I V ill not ^ deprive Sir Hubert Carr and his associates of the' 
teehng of satisfaction that evidently actuates them, but in mv 
opinion what they have done is to sit bv the carcase, and they have 
pertormed the laudable feat of dissecting that carcase. 

As representing the predominant political oiganisation in India, 

I have no hesitation m saying to His Majesty’s Government, to 
those friends who seek to represent or vho think ihey represent the 
rilT Et'tids'™^ against theii names, and indeed to the whole 
mmnmnont k “1 iT/i responsible 

^ith the bmeluciacw ■ '' 

ihe uhlS if \hardicume^!!l 

peiiod, would iio1 damac^’e only for a temporary 

of leu Tears we would' all m ^^^tiojialism, but at the end 

tlnowing ourselves into one anotlm? kps ^^'flyTolitirar'^^^®^- 
teaches me a wholly diffeient lesson ^Tf fi?? Penence 

ment, wbeneTer it" corner k fo T ‘ I'espomible govern- 

auspices, it should not imd^ikl? i^i'^^^Rurated under happy 

this scheme subjects it- it if a to which 

pos.siI)ly bear. ’ ^ strain which no Government can 

Mr. Piime Minister^ that you'^allo* P am surprised, 

if it was an iudispHtable fl? n!™ as 

taken as being acceptable in' waTT proposals may be 

\ou had a striking demonstratL ff+n • Popi^lation of India. 
^<>u have had, on behalf of Ihl Ll*^® laacouraey of this figure, 
special lepresentation, and as ^ repudiation of 

’ ” happen to be ohe-hhlf of the* 
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■’population of India^ tMs 46 per cent, is somewliat reduced, But not 
only tliat: tlie Congress may be a Teiy insignificant organisation, 
but I Iiave not besitatecl to make the claim, and 1 am not ashamed 
to repeat the claim, that the Congress claims to lepresent 85 
per cent, or 95 per cent, of the population not merely of British 
India but of the \Yhole of India. 

Subject to all the questions that may be raised, I repeat the 
*claim with all the emphasis at my command that the Congxe&s, by 
right of service, claims to represent that population which is called 
the agricultural population of India, and I would accept the 
challenge, if the Government were to issue the challenge, that we 
should have a referendum in India, and you vould immediately 
find whether the Congress represents them or whether it does not 
represent them. Btit I go a step further. At ilie piesent moment 
if yon were to examine the rngister of Congress, if you uere to 
^examine the records of the prisons of India, you w^iuld find that 
the Congress represented and repiesents on its register a very large 
number of Miihammaclans. Several thou.>ancl lluhaminaclans went 
to goal last year under the banner of Congress. The Congress 
to-day has several thousand Muhammadans on its legist er. The 
^Congress has thousands of CJntouehables on its legister. The 
Congress has Indian Ohiistians also on its regi‘-tei. I do not 
know that there is a single community ^\hieh is hot represented on 
the Congress legister. With all defereiU‘e to the IS’auab Sahib of 
Chliitari, even landloids and even mill-ovneis and millitmaires ate 
represented theie, I admit that they ate eoming to the Congress 
slowly, cautiously, but the Congress is trying to serve them also. 
The Congress undoubtedly represents Babour. Therefore this 
•claim that the proposals set torth in tids memorandum are 
acceptable to well over one liundied and fit teen millions of people 
meeds to be taken wdtli a very great deal of leservation and caution. 

One vord more ami I shall have done. You haro had presented 
to you and circulated to the members, i hope, the (kmgie&s piopo^al 
in connection wdih the (*oiinn.unal problem. I venture to feubmit 
that of all the sxdiemes that I have seen it tlm most workable 
scheme, but I may be in error theie. I admit that it hm not tom- 
mended itself to ike representatives of tlm tonnuiiuities at this 
table, but it has commended itself to the representatives of these 
very classes in India. It is not the creation of one brain, but it is 
the creation of a Committee on wTiich various important parties 
were lepresented. 

Therefore you have got on behalf of the Congress that sr*heme; 
but the Congress has also suggested that there slnmld be an impar- 
iial arbitiaiion. Thiough aibination all over the world people 
have adjusted their diffeiences, and the Congress is* always open to 
accept any decision of an arbitration (‘ourt. I have myaelf ventufed 
to suggest that there might be appointed by the Governimetit a 
judicial tribunal which would^ examine this ease and give its daci- 
Sion. But if none of these things are acceptable to any ni us, and 
if this is the non of any constitution-building, then I say 
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:t will be much better for us that we should remam without so- 
called responsible Government than that we should accept this 

^laiin. 1 *1 4.1 

I would like to repeat what I have said before, that, wJiiie tiie' 
Coii2ies^ will always accept any solution that may be acceptable to 
the Hindus, the Muhammadans and the Sikhs, Oongiess will be no 
party to special reservation or special electorates for any other 
minorities. The Congress will always endorse clauses or reserva- 
tions as to fundamental rights and civil liberty. It will be 
to everybody to be placed on the voters^ roll and to appeal to the 
common body of the electorates. 

In my humble opinion the proposition enunciated by Sir Hubert 
Carr is the very negation of responsible Government, the very 
negation of nationalism. If he says that if you want a live Euro- 
pean on the Legislature then he must be elected by, the Europeans 
themselves, well, Heaven help India if India has to have represen- 
tatives elected by these seveiul, special, cut-up groups. That 
European will serve India as a whole, and that European only, who 
commands the approval of the common electorate and not the mere 
Euiopeans. This veiy idea suggests that the responsible Govern- 
ment will always have to contend against these interests which will 
always be in conflict against the national spirit — against this body 
of 85 per cent, of the agricultural population. To me it is an 
unthinkable thin^. If we are going to bring into being responsible 
Government and if we are going to get real freedom, then I venture 
to suggest that it should be the proud privilege and the duty of 
every one of these so-called special classes to seek entry into the 
Legislatures through this open door, through the election and' 
appx'oval of the common body of electorates. You know that 
Congress is wedded to adult suffrage, and under adult suffrage it 
will be open to all to be placed on the voters’ list. More than that 
nobody can ask. 


One word more as to the so-called Untouchables. 

I can understand the claims advanced by other minorities, hut 
the claims advanced on behalf of the Untouchables, that to me is 
the ** unkindest cut of all.” It means the perpetual bar-sinister. 
1 would not sell the vital interests of the Untouchables even for 
the sake of winning the freedom of India. I claim myself in my 
own person to represent the vast mass of the Untouchables. Here 
f speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my 
own behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was a referendum 
ot the UiitouchaMes, their vote, and that I would top the poll. 
And I would work from one end of India to the other to tell the 
Fntoiic^hables that separate electorates mi separate reservation m 
not the way to i amove this bar-iinister, which m the shame, not of 
them, but of orthodox Hinduism. 

Tict this Commitiee and let the whole world know that to4ay 
there is a body of Hindu reformers who ara fledged to remove this 
Hot of untouclaHHty. We do not want m oir rWister hnd m bpr 
census Untouolabks ckssiiti as a sepamte etof, iikhs 
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lemaiii as such in perpetuity, so may Muhammadans, so may 
Europeans, Will Untouchables remain Untouchables in perpe- 
tuity? I would far rather that Hinduism died than that un- 
touchability liyed. Therefore, with all my regard for Dr. 
Ambedkar, and for his desiie to see the Untouchables uplifted, with 
all my regard for his ability, I must say in all humility that here 
the great wrong under which he has laboured and perhaps the bitter 
experiences that he has undergone have for the moment warped 
his judgment. It hurts me to have to say this, but I would be^ 
untrue to the cause of the Untouchables, which is as dear to me aa 
life itself, if I did not say it, I will not bargain away their rights 
for the kingdom of the whole world, I am speaking with a due 
sense of responsibility, and I say that it is not a proper claim 
which is registered by Dr. Ambedkar when he seeks to speak for 
the whole of the Untouchable® ad India. It will create a division 
in Kindytism which I cannot possibly look forward to with any 
satisfaction whatsoever. I do not mind Untouchables, if they so 
desire, being converted to Islam or Christianity. I should tolerate 
that, but I cannot possibly tolerate what is in store for Hinduism 
if there are two divisions set forth in the villages. Those who 
^eak of the political rights of Untouchables do not know their 
India, do not know how Indian society is to-day constructed, and 
therefore I want to say with all the emphasis that I can command 
that if I was the only person to resist this thing I would resist it 
with my life. 

Chairman: It is necessary that before we disperse there should' 
be no misunderstandings again. The documents which have beeu 
put in are not documents that have received the approval of this 
Committee, of the Round Table Conference, or of If is Majesty 
(Government. The documents ph),eed before us officially represent 
the views of the eominunities and of those who have dennite views 
on the subject of minority rei)resentation. To take one illustration 
of what ha& happened, I do not iliink it is fair for anyone here to 
say that because I repotted to this Conference that I was informed 
last night by a deputation that they presented a dociimeiit c'overiiig 
46 per cent, of the population of India, that therefore 1 asHociriiecl 
myself with that statement or in any wav look up any relationship 
to* it except to tell you that that was said to me last night. 

The document remains an official document, which will lie 
examined in the light of what has been said heie now, and if will 
be used, like other documents, for the guidance and enlighlewmeiil 
of those who vsettle down to deal wuth the detaik of the probletm 
Please, therefore, do not allow any somewhat slight departure from 
accuracy to prejudice your minds or to be the origin of aiij poliiicd! 
agitation whatever. 

I find myself— and I know my colleagues do too— very much iii 
agreement rrith Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad, but we liuve again ^aiid 
again and again pressed that the Federal Rtrueiure C<miiiniiec» 
should dkenss those suhjeots included in the (dass of sufegiiaids - 
the Army, Finance and'* so on. From inside the Federal Siiucluie 
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t Committee itself, liowevei, fiom ttat veiy Committee itself, ve 
were intormed that those subjects could not be dealt in that 
Committee, and the mo\eiiient to let it suspend its work for the 
moment came not fiom us but fiom the Committee itself. 

Pandit M. J/. Malaviya ISot fiom the Committee. 

Seieial Memhets Fiom a section of the Committee. 

Gliaiiman . It is peifectly tiue it might be regaided as a section 
of the Committee, but then the other section declined to attend 
and discuss these subjects, accoiding to my repoit It is no doing 
ot ours and it is no motion of oxus that tliia should be the case; as 
a matter of fact, we are so detei mined to have your views on that 
that other means will have to be taken to get them. We are not 
going to deal with the subject of safeguards without knowing* your 
views. We wish the whole Committee to express its views, includ- 
ing all the sections represented on the Committee, and we are not 
going to take any action without a veiy close examination of your 
point of view. The tiouble has been to get it. 

There is one thing I should like to assuie my friend upon, and 
it is this. The work that has been done here is not to be wasted. 
The expression of vievs which has taken place here is not to be put 
on one side. The declaration made by the Government at the end 
of the last Session of the Eound Table Conference holds good; the 
work will he proceeded with. I think I had better wait until I am 
leally authoiised to make a detailed statement and not anticipate 
it, because on further consideration there might be better sugges- 
tions made. We have put our hand to this plough, and our hand 
is going to lemain on the plough until the end of the furiow. 
Make no mistake about that. That lemains. We wanted the veiy 
closest co-opeiation We have taken every step we could to get it, 
and -we aie as much disappointed as anybody else that the Federal 
Structuie Committee, in the circumstances, could not, apparently, 
finish its work. 

Isfow, my friend (Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad), there is your point. 
We cannot here deal with the Federal Structure Committee. 
Nothing that is happening now has happened by design, nor is it 
happening because we like it; but you see the position yourselves. 

Mr. Gandhi has made a very impressive declaration — a very 
impiessive declaration. Other impressive declarations have been 
made. Will you, each of you, every member of this Committee, 
sign a request to me to settle the community question and pledge 
yourselves to accept my decision.^ That, I think, is a very fair 
offei. 

Mt. SaStn: We aie willmg on this side. 

Chairman: Bnt 1 do not want any section, or any one man. 
Will the memhere of this Oommittee sign a declaration asking me 
to give a decision, even a temporary one, on the community ques- 
tion, and say that you will agm? I <lo not want it now. I say, 
-.will you put names te it and give t|mi to me with the 
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assurance tliat tlie decision come to will be accepted by you and 
will be worked by you to tbe best of your ability in tbe course of 
tbe working of tbe new constitution ? I liave asked several sections 
— at leastj individuals — ^froni time to time for that, and I have 
never got it. That would certainly straighten out the position, but 
apart from that, do, please, not forget what I said in opening this 
meeting — that the Government will not allow community diJSei ences 
to prevent it from cariying out its pledges and producing a constitu- 
tion. Therefore do not make the community diJference more 
important than it is ; but I say to you now, and you all know, I am 
sure, in your own hearts that I am right, thai the solution of the 
Indian community difficulty ought to be reached by those of you 
who are here, and if you cannot do it I say very well, your failure 
to do it will not mean that the British Government wifi simply sit 
back and say "We can do nothing at all/^ That is not the case. 

This work is going to go on. Do not make any mistake about 
that. This work is going to go on and it is going to come to a 
successful issue too. 

(The Committee adjourned stne dte.) 


NOTE ADDED BY SIEDAR DUAL SINGB. 

I wish to make a correction in Sir Hubert Can’s statement fa 
the effect that the scheme of representation in the Punjab rontained 
in the agreement had inei eased the •v^aightage of tlie\Siklis in the 
Punjab. In fact the weightage has been leduced bj 11 per cent. 
The Sikhs aie now enjoying 18 per cent, icpicsentation uitk 11 
per cent, of the population, whifh means a ueiglii<if»e oi 05 per rent. 
But in the new <*eiibus the Sikh population ha> gone up to 10 per 
cent, and with this population a lepies^miation ot 20 per cent , 
as is piovidecl in the agieenieiit, moans a weiglitage id 54 pel cent., 
2 c , 11 pei lent, loss than tlun aie aheadv eiipaiiig. Even with 
tlioii picMcms weiglitage «ilt)iie the Sikhs aie wiw entitled to 22 
pel cent lepiesoiitation la tbe J^nnjab But the Sikhs want a 
biiiiilai weiglitage to that en]inecl In 3Iu4im minoutun 
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SECOND DEPORT OF MINORITIES COMMITTEE. 

The Report of suh-Committee No. Ill (Mmorities) approyed 
hj the Committee of the whole Confeience on 19th Janiiaiy^ 1981 y 
recorded that opinion was nnanimons that in order to secure the 
co-operation of all communities which is essential to the successful 
working of responnble government in India, it was necessary that 
the new constitution should contain provisions designed to a«siiie 
the communities that their interests would not he prejudiced, and 
that it was particularly desirable that some agreement wslioiild he 
come to between the major communities m order to facilitate the 
consideration of the whole question/^ In these circumstances, it 
recommended that the Conference should register an opinion that 
it was desirable that an agreement upon the claims made to it should 
he reached and that the negotiations slionld be continued between 
the representatives concerned, with the request that the lesult of 
their efforts should he repoited to those engaged in the next stage 
of these negotiations/’ 

2. The Committee resumed its deliberations on 28th September, 
and met subsequently on 1st October, 8th October and 13th Novem- 
ber. It had the assistance in its discussions of the representative 
of the Congress Party. 

3. At the fiist meeting of the resumed Committee on 28th Sep- 
tember it was reported that informal negotiations were proceeding 
between certain of the communities concerned, and after discussion 
it was unanimously agreed that, in order to give these negotiations 
an oppoiiunity to reach a conclusion, the Committee should adjourn 
until 1st Octobei, On its meeting on that day a further motion of 
adjournment until Thuisday, 8th October, to enable the continuance 
of the negotiations, was moved by Mr. Gandhi and unanimously 
accepted. It was agreed that the piohlem of the Depressed Classes 
and other smaller minorities would form part of the communal 
paohlem which was to he the subject matter of the convex nations. 


4. At the ihiid meeting of the Committee on Thursday, 8tli 
October, Mr. Gandhi reported that the negotiations which had 
token place had unfortunately proved entiiely ahoitive, despite the 
utmost anxiety on the part of all concerned to reach a satisfactory 
outcome. Alter considerable discussion it was agreed that the 
Committee should be adjoiuned for a further period to enable fresh 
effoits to be made to reach agreement between the various inteiests 
affected. It was decided in this connection that two scheme^ 
designed to oveieome the comnumal difficulties in connection wdtl 
the ryisition m the Punjab Avhioh had been prepared by Sardar Viw 
Sin^h and Sir (feoiiiev Corbett should he circulated for the eon- 
sideratiqn of the Delegates. These schemes are printed a. 
Appendices* AVII and XVI to our Report. A scheme for th 
solution of the communal problem prepared by the Indian Nationa 
Congress, to which reference was made by Mr. Gandhi at the meet 
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iiig of tlie Committee on Stli October, and was subsequently 

oil ciliated at bis leqiiest, is piinted as Appendix I. 

5. 'Eo fiirtber meeting took place until 13th November. The 
inteiYening period was devoted to private negotiation. At the 
meeting on 13th hiovember it appeared, however, that despite every 
ehori on the part of the negotiators, Jt had unfortunately pioved 
impossible to devise any scheme of such a chaiacier as to satisfy 
all parties. The representatives of the Muslims, Depressed Classes, 
Anglo-Indians, a section of the Iiidtaii Chiistians* and ihe 
European commercial community intimated that they had reached 
an agreement inter se, which they foimally presenied for the con- 
sideiation of the Committee, and which is punted as Appendix III 
to this Eepoit. But the course of the discussion on 13th November 
made it clear that the agreement in question was not regarded as 
acceptable by the Hindu or Sikh representatives, and that there 
seemed no prospect of a solution of the communal question as the 
result of negotiation between the parties concerned, 

0. The Committee has, in these circumstances, to record with 
deep regret that it has been unable to reach any agreed conclusion 
on the difficult and controversial question which has been the 
subject of its deliberations. 

7. It was agreed at the meeting of ]3ih November that staie- 
ments or proposals which had been submitted by the repiescntatives 
of various interests with the object of finding a satisfactoiy ^olutian 
of the problem before the Committee or oi inviting attention to 
aspects of that problem of special importance to the ccunmiinity they 
represented, should be appended to the fiepoii of the (Jommittem 
The documents in question aie according!}^ piiided uh Apjiendiees. 

8. During the various discmssiouji suggesfionh weie made that 
the Biitish tlovernment should settle the dispute on its own 
authority. These suggestions, however, were ac(‘ompaiiierl by such 
iin|>ortaht reservations tliat they affoided little prospect oi any such 
dechion secuiiog the necessary haimonv in working, hut the Fiime 
Minisb.], (diannusii of the roiumiffee, (dOued to a(t, and giio 
a decision ot ieinpoiaiy lahditi, il he wcue lequesinl to do -o by 
e\iiA iiu^uibei or lhe t^unmitlu ugiunc on agieemciii to pledge 

to siippoil Ins dtd-imi Mi as to enable the c ««nsf ilution to 

]mt into cquuation, fmthei ehoitv }oi an an-Imii<in sciihmetif 
I ciiir: pm^iied iii the mi^aniinie. 

Siened, on luhaK of the (hmiiaitfee, 

J. EAM^AY MArDONALD, 


St. Palace, London, 

ISth Norernher, 193h 

"" Rao Bahadur A. T Paumi Sehain suhscjiled io flte ^rcwneiit, fioiii 
vliirh however, Dr ^ K Datla e^r>l<sse(l dissent in the Mnioritics 
Committee 
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APPENDIX 1. 

THE C0NERE8S SOHEXEE FOR A COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT. 

(Otrculated at the jcqiiesf oj Mr, M, K* Gandhi,) 

However miicli it inay have failed in the realisation, the Congress has, 
from its very inception, set np pure nationalism as its ideal Tt has en- 
deavoured to break down communal barriers. The following Lahore re&olti- 
fcion was the culminating point in its advance towards nationalism. — 

In view of the lapse of the Nehru Eeport it is unnecessary to 
declare the policy of the Congiess regarding communal questions, the 
Congress believing that in an independent India communal questions 
can only b^ solved on strictly national lines. But as the Sikhs in 
particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in general, have 
expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of communal questions 
proposed in the Nehru Beport, this Cougress assured the Bikhs, the 
Muslims and other minorities that no solution thereof in any future 
constitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give full 
satisfaction to the parties concerned.’’ 

Hence, the Congress is precluded from setting forth any communal 
solution of the communal problem. But at this critical juncture in tlie 
'history of the Nation, it is felt that the Working Committee should suggest 
for adoption by the country a solution though communal in appearance, 
yet as nearly national as possible and generally acceptable to the communities 
'Concerned. The Working Committee, therefore, after full and free discussion, 
unanimously passed the following scheme: — 

1, (a) The article in the constitution relating to Fundamental Eights 
shall include a guarantee to the communities concerned of the protection of 
their cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and practice of 
“religion and religious endowments. 

(h) Eersona! laws shall he protected by specific provisions to be embodied 
in the constitution. 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of minority communities in 
the various Provinces shall be the concern and be withm the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women. 

Note A. — The Woiking Committee is committed to adult franchise bv 
ithe Karachi resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative 
franchise. In view, however, of nnsapprehensions in some (fuarters, the 
‘Committee wishes to make it clear that in any event the franchise shall he 
uniform and so extensive as to refiect in the electoral roll the propoition in 
the population of every community.) 

S. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation in the future 
* constitution of India. 

(Note B.-— Wherever possible the electoral circles shall be so determined 
as to enable every community, if it so desires, to seem*© its proportionate share 
in the Legislature.)* 

(h) That fqr the Hindus in Bind, the Muslims in Assam and the Sikhs in 
the Punjab and N.-W. F. P. and for Hindus and Muslims in %nj Province 
where they are less than 25 per cent, of the population, seats shall be reserved 
in the Federal and Provincial Ijegislatures on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional seats. 

^ Note B is not part of the scheme but has been added by me as not being 
JnoonsisiOttt with the scheme. (InthL) MJv.G. 
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4 A|>poinimcnts sliall be made by non-party Public Service Commissions 
winch shall prescribe the minimum qiiaiificationSj and which shall have 
duo regard to the efficiency of the Public Seivice as well as to the principle 
of equal oppoituiiity to all communities for a fair share in the Public 
Services of the countiju 

5. Ill the formation of Federal and Piovincial Cabinets interests of 
minority communities should be recognised by convention. 

6. The N -W. F, Province and Baluchistan shall have the same form of 
goveinment and administration as other Provinces. 

7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Piovince^ provided that the 
people of Sind are prepared to bear the financial burden of the separated 
Province. 

8 The future constitution of the country shall be federal. The residuary 
powers shall vest in the federating Units, unless, on further examination, 
it is found to be against the best interest of India. 

The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme as a compro- 
mise betireen the proposals based on undiluted commuiialism and undiluted 
nationalism. Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee hopes that 
the vhole Nation will endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures those 
who take extieme views and cannot adopt it, that the Committee will 
gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore resolution, accept without reserva- 
tion any other scheme, if it commands the acceptance of all the parties* 
concerned. 

Octoher 28t\ 1981, 


APPENDIX II. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CONGRESS FORMULA OF COMMUNAL 

SETTLEMENT. 

By Dr. B, S. Moonn 

On behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha, I, as its working president, hereby 
expiess my whole-hearted approval to the assurance given by the Congress^ 
that no solution thereof ii.& , of communal question) in any future con- 
stitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction 
to the parties concerned.’’ 

As for the details of the scheme, ot the communal solution, I have to 
amendments as follows: — 

(1) In clause 1 (a) and (b) regarding the fundamental rights, the following 
should be added as (c): — 

“ None shall he prejudiced hy reason of his caste or creed in acquiring 
or enjoying civil and economic rights including the right of owning,, 
purchasing or disposing of landed estates in the open market, and of 
freedom of choice of any profession or calling, and all laws existing 
at present, and acting prejudicially to the enjoyment of these rights 
should automatically lapse.” 

(2) In clause 2, note (a), the words ” if possible ” be added after the words 
so extensive as to reflect.” The object is to remove the ambiguity of the 

meaning of the note as it stands. It should clearly mean that in any event 
the franchise jshould be uniform, irrespective of the fact whether it reflects 
or does not reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in population of every 
community. ^ 

(3) The clause 3 (b) should be modified as follows: — 

That in any scheme of minority protection by reservation of seats 
no minority community in any Province ahouH have reservation below 
its population strength and it must have the right to contest additwhah ; 
seats* ' ' 
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(4) The clause 4 he modified as follows: — 

(а) That no person shall be under any disability for adnussion to 
any branch of Public Service merely by reason of his religion or caste. 

(б) That in any Province and in connection with the Cential Govern- 
ment, a Public Service Commission be appointed and iccruitment to 
Public Services be made by such a Commission on considerations of 
highest efficiency and qualification available for any x>articular Service, 
thereby securing the twofold object of maintaining the Sei vices on a 
high level of efficiency, and leaving open a fair field for competition to 
all communities to secure fair reineseniation 

Minimum qualification will not make for efficiency. Public Services 
constitute the soul of Swarajya, We cannot aifoid to pub up with less 
efficiency ni oui Swarajya than at least what pievails at piesent under 
British responsibility. But if we aspire, as we should, to have our 
Swarajya prospering in competition with that of Nations of Europe and 
America, we ought not to think lightly of efficiency even with the object 
of placating this or that so-called backward community. Considera- 
tions, therefore, of maintaining efficiency in administration at the 
highest possible standard makes it obligatory to demand the highest 
necessary qualification from those who offer themselves for recruitment 
to Public Services irrespective of considerations of caste or creed. 

(c) That membership of any Community caste or creed should not 
prejudice any person for purposes of recruitment, or be a ground for 
promotion or supersession in any Public Service. 

^5) The clause 5 be modified as follows: — 

That as regards formation of Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 
political exigencies will inevitably lead to proper conventions, suitable 
to the conditions then existing in the different Legislatures. Therefore 
without interfering with the constitutional freedom of party leaders who 
have to form Cabinets, in the choice of their Ministers, representatives 
of minorities of considerable numbers should, as far as possible, be 
included in the formation of Central and Provincial Cabinets, 

(6) The clause 7 be modified as follows: — 

As is freely and unrese.rvcdly admitted by no less a person than 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, a most influential representative of the Sind 
Muslims in Ihe Boimd Table Conference, in his interview published 
in the Times of India, August 1st, 1931, question of separation of 
Si nd IS not the creation of outside politicians, nor is it a part of com- 
munal politics.^ ^ Tlierefore the question should have no bearing what- 
soever on what is known as the problem of communal settlement. It 
should be consideied purely on merit, and it cannot be so considered 
unless the problem is entrusted for consideration to a Boundaries Com- 
mission of experts. If, however, the Government were to accept the 
separation of Smd, ignoiing the opposition of the Hindus of Sind, who 
have not been given any representation on ihis Round Table Con- 
ference, and the Hindu Mahasabha, to placate Ihe Muslims, it will 
then be impofesible to resist the claim of Sikhs for accepting their 
scheme of ihe partition of the Punjab to satisfy the Sikhs, 

(7) The clause 8 dealing with the question of residuary powers should 
be modified as follows* — 

Thai the question of vesting the rosiduaty powers in the federating 
Tin its or in the Central Government h in essence a purely constitu- 
tional problem, and thus the opinion of the constitutional experts 
should prevail. Bui broadly speaking, it shall he in iho^best interest 
of the country as a whole that they should be vested in the Central 
Government ralher than in the federating Units A strong Central 
Governmeni is the only sure protective agent of the constitutional 
rights and liherties of the federating Units. 
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(8) As for tlie general question of joint versus separate electorates it- 
slioiild be noted that the scheme of separate electorates was ' devised for the” 
protectioB of the minority community. A community which is in majority 
in any Province is not therefore legitimately entitled to demand separate 
electorates. But the Hindu Mahasabha has a fundamental objection to* 
the system of separate electorates, and thus 'we cannot agree, to it 'for reasons- 
wliicli have been so eloquently expressed by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the- 
League of Nations in the following words:- — 

It was certainly not the intention of those who have devised the- 
system of minority protection, to establish in the midst of a Nation a 
community which would remain permanently estranged from national 
life. The object of minorities treaties was to secure that measure of 
protection and justice for the minorities which would gradually prepare 
them to be merged in the national community to which they belong.^’ 

It is well worth to quote here also what the Greek representative, Mr, 
Deiidramis, in the Council of the League of Nations said: — The authors of 
the treaties (Minorities Treaties) had not intended to create a group of citizens 
who would collectively enjoy special rights and privileges; they had intended- 
to establish equality of treatment between all nationals of a State. If privi- 
leges were granted to the minority in any country, inequality would he- 
created between this minority and the majority. The latter would be- 
oppressed by the iniiiority, and it would then be the majority w^hich would.- 
have to engage the attention of the League of Nations.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that the total number of the Muslims- 
(about 20 millions) living in the Provinces with the Hindu majority is very 
much smaller than that of the Hindus (about 30 millions) who live in the- 
Provinces with Muslim majority. But the Hindus have always felt the 
confidence of being able to hold their own in competition with their Muslim 
majorities withoiit the adventitious aids of protection such as separate* 
electorates, etc. 

But if the Goveniment were still to maintain separate electorates for the- 
i\Iajorit 5 " community in any Province, it should confer on the minorities of 
that FrWiiice the privilege of demanding joint electorates with the majority.. 
If a minority community in any province were thus to elect for joint 
electorates, the constitution should provide for the establishment of joint: 
eleetoi'ates in tliat- case irrespective of the fact whether the majority: 
conimimity does, or does not, consent. 


APPENDIX III. 


PEOVISIONS FOB A SETTLEMENT ' OF THE COMMUNAL PBOBLEM, 
PUT FOEWABD JOINTLY BY MUSLIMS, DEPRESSED CLASSES,. 
INDIAN CHEISTIANS,^ ANGLO-INDIANS AND EUROPEANS. 


Claims or Minobity Communities. 


1. No person shall by reason of his origin, religion, caste or creed, be* 
prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, office of power or 
honour, or with regard to enjoyment of his civic rights and the exercise of 
any trade or calling. 


2. Statutory safeguards shall be incorporated in the " constitution , with' 
a view 'to' protect, against enactments of the' Legislature' of, "discriminatory 
laws affecting 'any community, ' 

3. Full r^igious liberty, that is, full liberty of belief, worship observances,, 
propai^niida, associations and education, shall be guaranteed to all com- 
munities subject to the maintenance of public order and morality. 
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No person shall merely by change of faith lose any oiyic right or priyilege^ 
•or be subject to any penalty. 

4. The right to establish, manage and control, at their own expense^ 
eharitable, religions and social institutions, schools and other educational 
establishments with the right to exercise their religion therein. 

5. The constitution shall embody adequate safeguards for the protection 
of religion, culture and personal law, and the promotion of education, langu- 
age, charitable institutions of the minority communities and for their due 
share in grants-in-aid giwen by the State and by the self-governing bodies. 

6. Enjoyment of civic rights by all citizens shall be guaranteed by making 
any act or omission calculated to prevent full enjoyment an offence punishable 
'by law. 

7. In the formation of Cabinets in the Central Government and Provincial 
Governments, so far as possible, members belonging to the Mussulman com- 
munity and other minorities of considerable number shall be included by 
convention. 

8. There shall be Statutory Departments under the Central and Provincial 
^Governments to protect minority communities and to promote their welfare. 

9. All communities at present enjoying representation in any Legislature 
through nomination or election shall have repi’esentation in all Legislatures 
thi’ough separate electorates and the minorities shall have not less than the 
proportion set forth in the Annexure but no majority shall be reduced 
to a minority or even an equality. Provided that after a lapse of ten yeaz’s 
it will be open to Muslims in Punjab and Bengal and any minority 
communities in any other Provinces to accept joint electorates, or joint 
electorates With reservation of seats, by the consent of the community 
concerned. Similarly after the lapse of ten years it will be open to any 
minority in the Central Legislature to accept joint electorates with or without 
•reservation of seats with the consent of the Community concerned. 

With I'egarcl to the Depressed Classes no change to joint electorates and 
reserved seats shall be mad© until after 20 years’ experience of separate 
■electorates and until direct adult suffrage for the community has been 
established. 

10. In every Province and in connection with the Central Government 
a Public Sei’vices Commission shall be appointed, and the recruitment to 
the Public Services, except the proportion, if any reserved to be Med by 
nomination by the Governor-General and the Governors, shall b© mad© 
through such commission in such a way as to secure a fair representation 
to the various communities consistently with the considerations of efficiency 
and the possession of the necessary qualifications. Instructions to the 
‘Governor-General azzd the Governors in the Instrument of Instructions with 
regard to recruitment shall be embodied to give effect to this principle, and 
‘for that purpose— to review periodically the composition of the Services, 

11. If a Bill is passed which, in the opinion of two-thirds of the members 

'Of any Legislature representing a particular community affects their religion 
or social .practice based' on 'religion, /or in the case of fundamental .righli of. 
the subjects ' if " one-third of the meznberS:,, object, it'. shall '.be; open ' to' such''"' 
■members to lodge their objection thereto', within a .perio'd' of one ''m.onth of'' 
•the Bill being passed by the House, ''with the . President' of 'the. House".:; who 
•shall '.forward the ^ "game to the ' ■G'overnor-Gene'r.al or the .Governor, 'Ws'" '"the'' 
.oase'"may '.'be, and "he shall thereupon suspend the operation of '' that .Bill ' '.for'"'ohe,' 
/■year,' 'upon .'the expiry of which' period he 'Shall rem.it the said "B'llX 'for 'further 
c'on'sideratio'n by the Legislature. • When'',suoh Bill has been further' CGnsidered 
by the Legislature and the Legislature concerned has refused to revise or 
modify the Bill so as to meet the objection thereto, the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may he, may give or withhold his assent to it' '' 
in the exercise of his discretion, provided, further, that the validity of such 
'Bill may be challenged in the Bupretde Court by any two members of the 
denomination affected thereby dh -the 'grounds that it contravenes one of their '' 
fundamental - 
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Bprci\L CLimb OF If'DbSCjLm'.S 

A The Noitli-West Fioniiu Pi o\ nice shall be constituted a Governoi^s 
Province on the same fooling as othei Pio\nices \Tit1i due legard to the 
ncfissaiy requiiements foi the secuiity of tlie Fioiitiei 

In tlio foniiatioii of the ProTincial Logislatuie the nominations shall not 
exceed moie than 10 pei cen1 of the ivhole 

B Snid shall he separated fiom the Bombay Pi esidency and made a 
Governor’s Pi o\ nice smnlai to and on the same footing as otliei Provinces 
in Biitish India 

C Mii'^sulnun lepiesontntion in the Central Legislature shall be one- 
thud of the total iininbei oi tlio noiue, ind then i epi esentation in the 
Ceiiti il TiCgi Hluie shall not be less than the propoition set foith in the 
Annex urt. 


SnciAT Cl UMS Tnn Biprrssrn rLASsns 

A The coiistiintion shill dechie invalid onv custom or usage by which 
an:s penalty oi disidiantige oi disability is imposed upon or anj^ discrimina- 
tion IS micle agaiisb iny subpet of the State m rogaicl to the enjoyment of 
CIVIC rights on iccoimfc of Unfcouchabilifcy 

B Giiieious tieitraent in the mattei of recruitment to Public Service and 
the op< nm"** of enlistment in the Police ind Military Service 

f The Demesstd Chsses in the Punjab shall have the benefit of the 
Pun] ill L 11 d let extended to them 

B Bight of Ippe il shall he to the Goveinoi oi Governor-General for 
redress of pu ]udicial iction or neglect of inteiest by anv Executive Authority 
E The B^piessed Classes shall have repi esentation not less than set 
forth in tlie Annexiire 


SpifT\ Ci 1 fs o iHi ImtoTxbivx Co'^muMTT 

A Genet oils miei inc-'-'^tio i of cl urns admittcrl by subcommittee 

No JIT to the effect that m lecogmtion of the peculiar position 

of the comnumiti special consideiation should be given to the claim for 
public erapk)>ment hii mg le^aid to the maintenance of an adequate 
staiidaid of In mg 

B The right to administer and contiol its oun educational institutionSj 
t G European oducation subject to the contiol of the Minister 

Provisions foi generous and adequate grants-m-aid and scholarships on 
the basis of pxesent grants 

C Juiy lights equal to those enjoved by other coniinumties m India 
unconditionally of proof of legitimacy and descent and the light of accused 
peisons to claim trial by eithei a Euiojican or an Indian jury 

SprciAi Ctaims of the Euhopean Community 

k Equal lights and privileges to those enjoyed by Indian-born subject® 
m all industrial and commercial activities 

B The maintenance of existing rights m regard to procedure of ciimmal 
trials and anv measure or bill to amend alter, or modify such a proceduxe 
cannot be iHioduced except with the previous consent of the Governor- 
General 

Agreed by -- 

HTS HIGHNESS THE AGA KHAN (Muslims), 

BE AMBEBKAE (Depressed Olwes), 

EAB BAHADUR FANNIE 9ELVAM (Indian 
SIB HBNBir mmm fAndo-Indmns), 

SIR HUBERT OABR {nutommh 

. . ir&?i ^ 



Kepresbntation in Legislatures 



Bihar awl 0ri®a 
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Explanatory Memoeanbxtm to Appenbix III.. 

1. The suggested ' 'details for commumty representation haTO, 'not /Been,-- 
agreed By the Hindus or the Sikhs, But the full representation claimed By 
the latter in the' Central Legislature is provided for. 

2. The proposed distriBiition of seats for the different minorities con- 
stitutes a whole scheme and the detailed proposals cannot Be separated one 
from another., 

3. This distribution of seats follows the principle that in no case is tlie 
majority community to be reduced to the position of a minority dr even 
equality. 

4. No representation is provided for Coniinerce, Landlords, Industry, 
Labour, etc., it being assumed that these seats are ultimately communal 
and that communities desiring speciaT representation for these interests may 
do so out of the communal quota. 

5. The allowance of 331 per cent, representation to Muslims in the Central 

Legislature is based on the assumption that 26 per cent, shall be from British 
India and at least 7 per cent, by convention out of the quota assigned’ to 
the Indian States. ' ' 

6. Ill the Punjab the suggested common sacrifice by the Muslims, Caste 

Hindus and' the,'/ jbepressed GlasseSj/^^ "of a weightage of, 54 per" 

cent, feeing given to the S giving them representation of 20 per cent, 
in '■ 4he/ 

7. The proposals may Be taken as Being acceptable to well over 115 • 
millions of people, or about 46 per cent, of the population of India. 


APPENDIX 

, ■ ' SIKHS AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA. 

/ Memorandum, by Sardar Ujjal Bingh and Bardar Sanipuran Singh, 

The Sikhs are an imx>ortant and distinct community, mainly coneentrated 
in the Punjab, of which they were the rulers until 1849. Sikhism recognises 
m caste ',,and;''';teieliy::',';en|oi'W upqn'^^those/:., whp:;..proless''; it, ,to, ''treat ",air'' human 
beings a,8,"eqnil'^','''^Ih,''rellglbus;'Tdeila'''ahd';.:sdciaI''pra^^ as, different 

from the Hindus as the Muslims ■ are. ■ ' 

Tbe^ Simon ' ComniiS'Sion states -: Sikhism "remained a pacifi-c cult 'until - 
the political tyranny of the Mussulmans -and the 'social tyranny of,' the 'Hindus,' - 
converted " it into a military creed.' It is a, striking , circumstance 'that ,this- 
small comimiiiity contributed, ho less "than, eighty thousand, men, ' (actually, 
69,000 eoinbatant recruits, in addition, .to 30,000 already . serving when war," 
broke out) serve in the Great War— a larger proportion than any other, 
coiiiiiiiinity in India.®! 

The Sikhs play a, great part in' the , econo.inic and civic 'life of the country, 
In the Punjab, with three million population (13 per cent, of the, whole), 'tlie" 
Sikhs pay' 25 pe,'r ' ce.nt,' of the land revenue and 40' per cent, of the land reve- 
nue- and -water .rates^ eombmed, the main source',of .the Provincial,. Exchequer. 
They ' maintain at ' their own expense over -400 'Schools', .and 3 colleges, , open 
to all communities^ and classes without distinction.', : They , Have got,, a, -large '" 
n'limber of holy shrines, which are the centres of Sikh 'culture and tradition. ' 

The 'Sikhs claim that their interests, should Be , .adequately and e,lfe'Ctively 
protected in the fiiture constitution. On account .of ,, their unrivalled position 
i,ii , the,,' Punjab— “-historicai, ' political and .economic — they claim ,30' per , 'Ce.nt'„.", 
reineS'entation , in the,' 'Provincial Legislature. .This demand is,mot unreason- 
able .wh'en it' is remembered that the Muslim minority in the .United Provinces^ 
with ,a ' eorresp'ondingbpopulatio'n,' , are 'enjoying 31 per cent. '.'.At the last. 
Bound Table, Conference, ,' in a spirit of accommodation, ,we came dowH'to, 24"' 

,' ', ,"*',5'6e', also "'Appendix' XIX.'' 
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ij«i cent Ihe Muslims, wherever tiiej aie a, minoiity, claim weigiitage In 
tile Fmij lb they eUiiii to have their majority ensuied by Statute Ihe 
biittoa Repoit observes it would be imiair that Muhammadans should 
It lain fli© leiy considei able weight age they now en^o;^ m the sis Provinces, 
md ihii iliLio shoiibl at the same time bo impoaed, m face oi Hindu and 
Si vli tipposU'ioii a dchnite Muslim majoiily in the Punjab and in Bengal 
III iiioi ab^t h\ uiy appeal to the clectoaU ” Moi cover, the Musiiins^ 
rh i diKl loi this inajouty is niMle on a basis oi scpai ite cLctoraies, which 
im U 5 S tl] il ilk otliu two (ommunitas could not even influence the pei- 
ij ‘liic-iib a ijoiay, chosen is it would be In c onstituteiiis swijed by non© hut 
Loiiuiniti il iu>^ivc4 Old iinis It is i denial oi the iiind uncut al rights of a 

couuii tiuiv tbit iu she uhl be put in a position which aiiowed ot no peaceful 

! lothod oi ippt il la'unst a goviinncnt that piovcd itself incompetent oi 
p itisiH <spcci ih li thit goM rniuent was ■so condituted as to stcieotyp© 
iiii pti|HUiile loll nous ditkiunes which go hack to bitter memorn s In 
%i«w i f th fhirri ol tin Ptcudiiii ot Hk last Atl-lndia Muslim Confoience, 
\( thit io wiiU ihe gun on Fiovince oi India into the constitution 

i ui iinilinihlv Musimi Pio\infe would be to mike the dismemberment 
ol iiidia iiu\iiihh Jhat dum, li sull be leinemheKd, was that there 
slioubl bo i m olid itul NoithWisi Stiti, withm or without the British 

Liii|iri ^ con i^tiiu ol th Fuiud) \oilh Wist Iroiitier Province, 

U ill hi t ai iiki Said \\i 4 inn i u 4 j t i loii tiiution which lolegates us 

i r d! turn to flu po itum ol an imflcctne opposituiii 

II Hu Muslims a fuse to iu<pt m ihi Ficnince, whtit thej in 1 slight 
in |.Hjpii! tion nb pci cent), auythuig but timr pi ©sent clomand 
oi a ,ns<i‘\i4l i!U|orilv, we ask for a territorial 1 ©-arrangement which would 
tiki ftom tlu Piui|i!> the lliwalpmdi and Multan dwcsions (excluding 
L\ dl| 111 ml t! )!ii ofiury distrii I ) lluse th\isiom are overwhelmingly 
Miisliiii a Will I I i i ilh' ikin t> th< hnuth-Wi t hioiitur Province, their 
ificliisum ifi ill fbinj d) 1 i i^ruii thing due lo tom|U©st by Eaiijit Smgh 
1 li<se inc! vkininiglv Musliin districts, with i jmpulation oi seven millions 

i in c lihci bum n squint* Prmucc which will give the Muslima another 

iiiipuiv Ihoviiiu «u b© imilgiiiiai* d with Norlh-Wc-jt Frontier 1 ?his 
II- ui ifuoiskiii woiihl I* ivc Pnpib of ihoiit sntecn TOilliona in which no 
lUjJ* Kommiiniiv w uu I luvi m ibMiliit© mijoiiiv and feach comiiniiuiy 

w ) 4 ? i b© 4 bli ul i ) no s uh Hu li tl •- intion nl o !s im lu pi- 

ilu I I out M I 1 1 a I t I lu lit (Oil- 

diiiilion in flu Ibuii f 

\ uiiiiif* I 1 T d >i Mifiti n i tl * T iij b is uinri 1 ifi sii 
Co dff \ C H it will h X open i » si i 11 u iionuf and 1 o 1 1 ! 

ml H>u!i I 1 1 upon ui ibs dub nii und i t m biu of the Sikli po liioii 

I iu I uiti til I I «f inv sc 1 1 im of biiil nd it li ‘idatHui should k to 

sill fv Hr illi tm tkims «d tht M ^Ut s nid tin Sikli in tin Fiinjtib 
Blit til Ik I! i in n 1 tdl iiiithfr th Muslim iinfoiih In the 

pii I II <if \uh?h diu urn Siru the Punpb md tlunb;^ phccs ihi Sikhs 

HI 1 i w H fnii Ih n un in vl 1 h H \ vu^ull bud tbiiinrhcs m the 

cxidsiq Fiirp d It 1 thitfiu Hus \ nu tqu ible (o the Sikh 

ye lut tiuii © 1 1 nv Hi* un n ) > 1 ir 1 of the Sikh (omniiinity 

r I V II li ill b lu d i i I J 1 ' II I I I i \ isn n f fore it 

u h pi I h Ih S ? 

/ i 


I Ilk SiHi ic HIM 1 il Ui \ 1 u! il (nnoimmnt and are 
I bii 4 <i| p It n I I ri M H ntv Iv st Bute 01 my rc trration 
u In I w lor iTUMHiU cjiinuniiv 

^ Ilk Sil t'l iHUfc cn iiofiv dl 1 lossfuw m the Puiipib is is icfloctecl 
lf\ Hull ^ c lit 1 in Hk 1 fimo cf Iiidn ind in iiitional movements and 
Hkif stilo fti Hu Piovuui ind th ictoH dtnnrid 10 pci tent repre&entaiion 
ill tin Pun I lb Legist if uui nd IdmifUsli itmn 

^ In the Punjab C ibini t and th© Public Service fli itkii 

commiiiiitj shmikl have a one-third share. 
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4 If Eo agieement is leaclied on the ahoxe basis, the bo-undaries of the 
Punjab may be so altered by tiansferiing predominently Muhammadan aieas 
to the Fiontier ProTince so as to produce a communal balance In this 
leconsfcituted Punjab there should be joint electorates, with no reservation 
of seats 

6 If neither of the abo've alternatives is acceptable, the Punjab may be 
administeied by the newly constituted le&ponsible Cential Government till 
mutual agreement on the communal cjuestion is aiii'ved at 

6 Punjabi should be the official language of the Piovince II should b© 
optional uitli the 8iklis and otheis to use Gmmuklii scnjit if tliev so do'^iic 


Central 

7 The bikhs should be given 5 jier cent of the total number of seats 
reseived for British India m each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

8 Theie should always be at least one Sikh in the Oentiai Cabinet 

9 In case an Army Council is constituted the Sikhs should be adequately 
! ©presented on it 

10 The Sikhs hive always had a special connection with the Aimy and 
therefore the same proportion of Sikhs 'ihoiild be maintained m the Army 
as before the War. 

11, The vSikhs should have effective i epi esentation in the all-India 
Services and should be represented on Cential Public Service Commission 

12 All residuary poweis should lest in the Central Government, 

IS The Central Government should haie special specified poweis to 
protect minorities 

Other Provinces 

14 Til Sil hs should ha’vt the sime neigh tage m otliei Provinces as is 
accoided to other minorities 


General 

15 The Provincial and Cential Government should declare religious 
neutiality and while maintaining existing leligious endowments should not 
eieate new ones 

16 The State should piovide foi teaching of Gurmtikhi script where a 
eeitain fixed number of scholais is foithcoming 

17 4ny siieguards guaiantced iii the constitution for the Sikhs should 
not be rescinded or modified without then expiess consent 

No'iembei 12ihj WSl 


APPENDIX Y. 


CLAIMS OF THE HINDU MINOEITY OF THE PUNJAB. 

MdiU NaHnSra Nath, 

I enclose a Memaraudtou "which seta forth the ol^inm^ of the Hindu minority 
of the Punjab ; but 1 hetw© that my. ymws are. shined h$ the Hiudus of 

Provinces in which they uM in a t '''' 

number of Hindus in Provinces in whiA they ' iiEi, " 

that Bind la separated) comes up to nea% m wd “ " 

Muslims itt which they are m a minority 
the aeparation of Siud) comes to only about w ^ 

of government in which the Pmtimm 4re 
Minorities m Piovinces very great t 

pf view deserves as much, if not gJ^eler, 
of ti«ir of the Muslim minority A of Hindu 

ih# dmoontent among a larger ni|ab#r «f hhi^il 
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of th< mtiusis of tit niiiiontit, - so Lii as Pio\!E(ial Gov- 

eniiiiciiU lit loricumd Tlit politir il k nk ot ddkierit PiitKs in Eiighad 
li i%4 liickiitc! iMoit linn tint tin imuu oi the < omtitiiticni of India 
itiini 1 !^ itt i l< uiioin; tin lumontus \o sink ieolmg of 

Si nuts mdi Ik intHlimil unong tin Ihinlns il tin ( uniis put loiwaiil in the 
eiiclosyil \!t nioi oKliiin uo disugudul 

The %lci»o! ifKltim IS bin f uid the rofon, does not deni 'lutli teasoiM on 
the daiiiH iH ba id 

1 Tin liiiidu lo k ii| ou |ni ddtuaiis as |)iejudiciai to ilie 

mil ‘^ts oi 1 miin ul> fo]amun!t^ HiH li tin, c oiistiitition must begin 

licHtoiitis ind it n not pio’ndnl tint tlie\ cease after fne ^ears^ 
then tilt iinidns want tin follow mg « Hus* to be mseited in the constitu- 
tion 

For etntioii to all ckrted bodies-^ 

1he loUi i <»t \ iniTnut^ Miininnait^ skill he bionght on the same 
legists t with tin \ot<isof inotln I ininont^ isunniuiiity it the members 
ot tin (Intul kod\ H|n< suiting the tuo minont^ < onununities pass 
I issoliuion oi nuk( i rM|ni'>!ti 'm ti tin lit id «it Gintinment support- 
«d I iiu|t>nt’^ of two thuds ot cub commimits *,ineiilK that tlio 
« hinge he inuk 

ill) file io»tu til i iniinmn <ominunit\ shall bet bioiigkt on tin same 
ugisfti Willi tin loteis of u majority when the inenibeis 

biionging to tin iiiinoiit^ tomiimnits in that 1bod> piss a lesolution or 
iii«k< i fu|tiuitnm to tin Ifi id ot the CT«nu!miuit suppoited by a 
iiunnK ot two thud ibu Un diingi b< mnb 

f ot In I ttin I i < tin ilfsngi h dl in madi in the tlutioii next 

fottow III ^ 

\!thoii li tin Hinlu n hi Inttcf idindu! thin most of the oilier 

iniffotitn s ths ^ ob|< < i t i i!i\ 1 1 in of uim inkun on thn point to the Hindu 
nmoit^ III |H pO'Oi'i )t ill !< nitn n i tin nukmg of tilt lequisition 

14 it it* I t » III lit if n« tlui < i I t I hut tin d ^ n lioil of the itpitf- 

fct III; It lu ^ ot tin s I 1 i tU mil f k i h I ^ 

i I u hui nun n !l i! \ II V n d \fu hi ^ tint uen m 

ti 1 t III wh h hm t II i fi i ft \ rli Hmis i nuiit\ on i <miiit 
ot fill II It h n 11 t Hi I wt dth wd! w iiip fh th tion^ u imioumlHl me! h 

ii 1 I on t I In flu n nit its ti n u tin I'hMnu Bond In 

IIS n f lui ’\l I I i I H d i iiu n Huh f uf in 1 « ti ms ! t tin Bond 

III li f I {I Piuif ih fi n I! slip ii n to si pi i lit ilutoiitcs tor 

tl Fui li I! hI \n Ii liin t i t lui t m me! Classi&„ 

1 ' d ii wt » S n t !i if PiHH hw Hi f inniio I lu foi itc s 

In h C hM i i If !i h kis^ ml ill t ns w ts In <1 t f done, 

v» 1 ! h 1 1 ill iff 1 I? 8 l if I H I 1 H u I fin \ H I I 

Chi tl n 1 s p I ^ f il t I h 4 I Ibl! 1! \Ui in 

pH UHt I ! ! I I tb If I 1 I i 111 . j . I j ^ 

tin II I I I ! I I I I III! II III u f ^ 1 1 I 

lit th ! I ! II ^ 1 a ^ t P 1 ^ I { ^ 0 

I If t Ui 

*2 II Hill 111 it th Pnii| I w if ^ 1 I 11 * f it I Hi iii ilie 

Pi "n nil nl C mnul uni th li !u 1 \ ? h n i 1 1 ii t tlnii |U|ii1h 

tiofi II pn d m f ! n ?s I i i u ^ I i j m fliu wdl h oiiIt 
II Ii nsiHiiui u di nil I t i # 1 n i j i | iln p | i t ni haie 
a lit If 0 !i \ 4 I II III hi 1 B Ts 

I mi\ lu Ilk u rl H ^ I I » tf p dill n figtiu d tin iicpicsseri 

(Ii St "h iml thui |i ijoiti n u il | iddi ii of « ifh pHniuit, giteii at 

I I n in 1 1 \i I I « i tl t R* poit o? tin ilnlon CnmnwaioUj tint th® %uf€« 

no imigi I bold ^oik! lor t! ♦ Piinj di I noimons mtrease ha<i taken place in 

the Mkii Hid ‘^luduii popu'^ition of iht Pins| ib Iln iiimibii ot hiklis liaAiug 
gone up irom 2 2^121^7 m PUf to Uk>4 14l m ami the mimber of 

Mil dims flaw 11, 111321 to 11 IW) whirk means an anmiai 
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cliiiiBft the last ttn >eais of luaiH 7b in ilie ease oi tin Mkli^ mil ol 
ISbjOOO iTi the case ol the Unsliiiis lias c\t! toiclman inot hi sn tin. ise 
of hotli these coiiiBHiiatics has jiusimnbh taken phife In tin ahHOiiition ef 
Bepiesstcl (lasses tiitlim iheu laiiks On fhi otlni liaiicl i m\\ Hindus 
cmnimimt} designated ‘ Idi-DImnnis is dnnui in the (iiniis figiiie^ for tin® 
fust time m the Punjab This pHsiiunbh tepmuiu tin iiiiiHlwf ot 
piessed Classes or at lexbt those echo u ait to he sepuatid c4ln r 

leligious nmummitw^ Fliui niimbei m 17 |n,i cuif of « t fd 

population of tin Fioiant Ihe piopoitions gmn i!i tin Pinion Ihpoitj 
tlieiefoae, cannot he taken a KUidt so far is Hu Punj ib i loiKiiiifcl 
d I iinelei stand tint a elaini shout tin ‘^tunes Isis hn i put foro at! h? 
othei niinoxities line evant tluir a minunuin vtuidiil edw itsuii huulil 
he tiMcl mth due icgaul lo xflicmne and lint « s< It «umntuniH slmild lime 
a fill and adniwite slnie ilu Hmdu nnnont^ think ili si a piomion 

like tin \nil ho piijinlinsl to then intnnt'. \ isintimum siiiidird ni 
cdinatim \uth due ugnd to t linn me dhnk n to tuo nnamintihh lac- 
tois Jt tihtnncj Ins to he hoim ns muni, \\h% shuuisi ili* i» pii iti I indaiii 
of nlm ition be i«a\ flu flimlin \\ siit thd the s ui^titutnni shonhl i mt un 

a diitcl:K)ii intlif lies! sn | i oi lb pauh Ne> II s>l tlie ( ml of 

Duntois d'ited Kith DsmusIxi *‘B«t the meaning of the einntirintfc' 

we tike t»ej Im that there* ‘'hall be no generning (jiste in finlia am! that wissit- 
etei tests of eimhfieations nii% be idopfnl of mii aro! r#/i(pnii 

ihali not lo of flit tuimf f t ' 

No one on anouiit oi hi t t U a need <*11 u!d In | u {inlsnd in 4on uay 
for itfiuitiwiU to Kiihue ‘^n UM ^ foi immlioii to sn fhn but a 
pio]nf!tson tin jsn\mmm ol r hn h nnj^ now he nmnd uni bt HMued Pi 
a Mitun luimhn ot n m to udii-'^ foiumuiiii me pnhtiis uid tr iiit 
biUkAiusl e knses i lu u n no nn <1 ten lowenng tiu giiui il 'itand u i ol i Hi- 
Cinn \ ioi ill iniuit tin (oHiiiumntid Indn ban M|ei n nt 

of fin spiiointuRiils tsv ilii lm| n nl Si nm ^ bn thn | uf | tise The »!ut !ulw 
sli iikl In uln| ml with legsul ii iln Pi )n!Hnl and Mihemlirniti Sunns 
Tin h\ itum ol piopoitisms should not he lift to the diaietsmi ed th« Iliad ol 
flu I \ nitiu oj ot tin Public ^uncts ( oiunsnsion to In spinnitnl In hitis 
I Ihc Pi line Muiistei in hn speech, dated IDih Jnhj IlHl slid m 
follow — 

111 fnuinng the constituitois, His Clovemmont coasiders 

tt will be its clnU to inst,rl pionsiou giianmtecung to the warious 
mifionties in uldition to politnal leprosentatum^ that slilferences of 
itligioii I m , seel OI ente, shall not themseltc^ toiwlitnte civic 
disabilities ” 

lik danst dc lining inmluinncal lights m ill right, but I Miggmt the 
addition ui tin, ioliow ing woids ■— 

* uk! shall not pujudict unone m the imtuso and eii|CwiK»t ol 
I n ir iiid (conomii indUs” 

I'Sce par Id tin ini IK put ot the Miiiontus '.ub-Cominittn ) 

\ OM in b( t 1 d/i, I^hl 


APPENDIX Tr. 


BfBMOBANDUM 


By Br Ik H 

The llmdn Mahasabha’fe opinion on the Mnslim cleinanclfi is a« follows — 
1 The Hiiidn Mahasabhn holds stiongly the \iew that co»iitt|iirial lepre- 
tentafion is fimdamc ntallr oppomd to rmfionalwm hikI gradually sn 

inrieasmg desire for the assc'rtion of lommutid difference m 'imrions depart* 


* Tliw Meinorandtim "wm 
CGnhvmm, 


Hut snbmiitiHl during the First of the 

F 2 
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liients of piibltc adnimiHtration The Sabha also thmks that this principle 
IB unwited to tcsponssblc Gio^einment m which preferences based on com- 
mittal dwtinc lions aie ont of place. In the i^orking of responsible Govein- 

mnit mil liitdoin should b guen iox the gionth of licdthy acljiistmeiits 

siii! ioiy to the dmiri oi nimoriiits io tike their pioper place in the 

pull I iifc oi Ik Ih« i adjii tun nts hoiu^Uj aioboin of experience 

Mid aie the usult ol goodwill ind inulci 'standing, wliicli ninst liare some 
iiiiit gn-eii to tlipm to i miI iiiciii'^elu Hie Sibha, therefore, is of opinion 
til t tl'io iiifufc tNifOi' lu III 1 i h Ml i br Hid on sound lines and no anange- 
lacin'^ shoiild midi I o i iu k i il hwt the result, as oxpoiience shows, 
ol iiiMMi'siiig tin imumianl t ns on m ol Htpmg the nimoniies m isolated 
toiiip irtinoritH honi ainthcr or troin the ma|oiily coiximimity. The 
habha tin u Ion m ht*> lo siif< that the ioliov^ing principles should be kept 
III in tniiimg an^ institution for India — 

I) Hid tIuN h II hi un iniiut^^ of franchise foi all comnmnities 
jfi I kIi Fi O’M in e 

id Hid Mictiuns to all the cloHive bodies shill be by mixed elec- 

lot jks 

/I Ih I lJuN Ind he no re cMutions of seats on communal con- 
ii li II 00 iin oi ti tiicli 6 bodies and cducifcional imtitutions. 
Bill j tat luili if i mmouty community iii iri} Pro'^^ince were to 
dmii aid a 1 tn iUon ci cits, such leseivafcion mi} be granted only 
u llu IdgisHiuii foi a short peiiocl 
id| Ihit the basis of repiesentation of dilfeieiit communities shall 
be uniform, Mich m \atiiig stiength, taxation oi adult population. 

ie) Tint m no tiuumstamas shall there be an\ rcsei\atioii oi seats 
Hi iji\iiur oi any ronimuinty m any Province 

if} that the ndistuhutmii of Provinces m India, if and when neces- 
Mwy, ilmll bo made on meutb m the light of principles capable of a 
applir dion with due ifgard to admimstiative, financial and 
other siiTidar catHukratioiH 

q) Hut no new Fiovincis lull bo created with the object of giving 
I iiMjorji^ thiicin to an;j particular community so that India may 
« u I M oiu umled laiioii, insti id ot being Mibdmded into 
U I m I will, bikh Imiii, Uii emn India and Ilindu India 
i il HI f Bit ‘\liNhm dimnd foi sepiration oi bmd, the Hindu 
"lid U i lU ih to the pumj|tlo or redisiribution of Provinces 

t i il u Hi 's* ti >ii I b iction 2 IS opposed to it for the following 

I ii 

i ^ i u Ml ui im 14 MV FriunciH pumarily or solely with a view 
^ HI a j I ^ I j ^ I U PiMiijKs n which a pirticuHr community 

*mII I in i 'I lit t I n hi with dangci io the growth of sound 

I atilt i I i HI iiii iulM u i \i i r jutiihule to the growth of a senfci- 
I iui iuoiiiifg He thu lo i i Indm into different groups according 
i I dill* leiu I oi H hgum 

lb) Hulisiiilmiuntd a Fi ii ... w i lioiii i li ( onsent and agreement 
1 tie Itt i toiuiti HI i II i A n iiii, I likely to increase the 

i '<-'1 luiiiiiiiii ui I id tii thf ret tioiis between the two 

ill i I uiii n i nK HI rh t Fi tma b li Juonglioiit India The 
lliiitin c mumiun lu Sind n agimst such Bipuation 

^ I ^ I U 1 t « nh I lin iM I in’! a <ostI\ piopositiou 

I ji w 71 d du lu t \U Monomic deyc.lopinMif and its ediicaiiona! 

^ ^ ^ b it will dipiuc the people of Bind of the many 

iial Hi if i I tit s oi if Mr t'.soci itioii with the moie advanced people 
li tii* IHmI i> Fn iliiiM HI then economic as well as iheir political 
Bm » 1 ipiiit nl 

</) Siiid il Mp I FmI n \% not Ih ible to b« ar the fiaaneml burden 
ol rarning mi i sq u ito ulmiUHtiation without 1»lp either from the 
Conti il or the llombn Cnniinincnt 
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if) Bomb y bis Inge itimnU m n m( ^ piili iiliiH n 

the Sukkiir Bin lie, iml tliii sioiie .mIi I< i ./u-x i |m I iiiuit to 
feepar^itioiij at any i iti’ lor Ni 

J flegardmg the nitmcluction it oktii n fl \i 1 t | , .| 

Puniiife and Baiuehi^fcin on th« ^ um i ii I s « In i I® urn i 

limtiii Maliisiljli I h in piiiHiple no #Ijh hi hP H hi d r il n iiii 
iiicUticaWe piopoMtifiii ioi im liitii II II m Mill f 

therefon j pi opoMcs th it imimdnk t« | h t I u 1 s f ih [k in i, 

with as Iitite <kh\ isiHHibli tin HiiUit it i i i i Im i hii ri i- 
Ufsii hotli jiidioial ml mmmiIivi I ct ti Vi i i I pm, I | r 
tie ufoiiiKil (omtiiiition 

4 \s ifgmK tin (Bin ml In | i r uih ti \l i I i tii n i | I 

&lnre in tin Foljin Snincs <f tlu '-I u m Hnulu ¥il h llu liol i tb i 
time hill Isi no (iitnmuni! n { r+ at itn n in tit l^iil « ‘mi'viio wliiili i lo-t 

hi o|)< n tj ill umuii mill K on ili Imoh <d- iiHut uni oii|ntiim Moiiiuifil 

thioiigli o| on foni|ciiti'n tot< 

5 A«. 1 gild tlif MuKlini tkmuid tli I ni C tuio! c tim rntfril oi 

Piiviiind slitll h r nm (1 %uth n iUu hcnin t pu | i hni nl \! slim 
M nok IS the iiimhi "\!iliisibhi < uinof aipHVt ol tin |uo|o il iv if h a 
mjatioii ot the whoksoino piiin !pk of joint nsponsihilitf of the C ibiiirt 
In the tiitine Mspomiblo Go\nnmuil tin ( shim mil be limi ui b\ the 1 1 nl 
Minister ^^electing hu o^ii mm \ in othm « it nn !ni% umiitrii IL 
Hindu M iln ibb i tluritoH is ol t pirimn *\ if n fhiiig ^ ill be done to 

fitter Ilf tiodom t} mikt hi sn « l on rd In (d ( i i ri tii C diint 

Hi mt 11 II il T i oh >!h giis lu lu 1 Ht i («. mni tir nn 

■WJ 1 on Hit »‘th rml siabdifs ti tht C d uit*. 

f) As rt'o^ads i< pH ml tun ot numulH in ih !< i tin Ctiiiif 
01 Prinincii! the Hindu Mihns bhu st UH!^ for ? iiit Hi i u tlm ml i 
luiipoim pio I 1 !i itn ^ i\ thi luHino ol h* in \t tv^io L nhihiu i i 

iL^cu iti I iA Si t t< I tli< mirinntH mi Hn I i m ol thi u nlidt pofmlotion m 

th"'!i -^tifnath iihulifici Inl* m luoiinbh to tl mii liio system i 

re ill itun Hull antmmtn » ij dist|'»jHMi d1< i the hpst of the pc noil fno I 

7 Higucli!!/ til dtimnd tot ustm^^ ionkIu in pinie,r« in iiic Provimuil 
Goicinmcnt'i, the IliiKlit Afahauibha tannoi 'igri^ to it, hkI stands for 
si long Cential (.Hwerument 

8 The llmdii M ilmsahlin stands tor full religions hlierty i f , IiWity of 
hehet, woiship ohsuvtrm prtipaginda, as^txiatu® im! edn ation to ho' 
gimraiiiecd to all ioniinimtns alike, provided these rights are not exeicistfl 
in such a ^d\ as to hi punoiati^e, odmsue or oh^triiiiiv© to others 

9 Jhe I'limlu Miihasabha believes in the potency of jointt ekctoiatiB to 

liutliti tilt ( ui H ol nohitmn ol India jib one muted imtion hut it ihe 

Miisliiiis bcliHi ill it the v monot do without sepai de ehdoraks the lliiidii 

Mihi&iMii mil bt HliictimtH obhged to .tgrcc to it, I'wided fhat tii# 
Muslims ulliiii io n« I^Ufknoa Pari and iIh | io\ i^u ns ui not coni t t%c iml 
m i\ciidid TIh Hin<lii Af diasahha is oi fh* opinion th il it would hi nidmi 
to allow the Muslims to take dl the benefits gnen to them iimki iliii iit ui.^i 
mint lot f«vtpuite cktimates am! also to Haim othir cosiiMucins 

10 The ah0\i ^tatmient: is Hithoid pieimhu to Ha lluidii Mahasahlia\ 

tcrtitention that tin Mofelims m Indn huimg rcgaid It ilieir niijiiencal 
strength and othu isimiui 1 mu iit iioi i m noni> of si h i niHiie ns the 
Ltagm of- Notions In in 'iKw when it <otiMdus tho Huiih of rnuiorilitfe 
Ihe Muslim ni liidii art i luimHHullv strong wHl orpaiusod Mginom ml 
potent bodi with gir H Inilitio lor 1 1 If de\Hopment Hero ate other 
mmontif*? hke the Di|iHS^£,d CIish^ (hiiHuns, Pusee^ etc wiio art 
mfmitolv weaker than Hit Miwlirns in all niaten li ro^^poetB and the Sabha 
thinks It would he ditfault to u sii^t the Huinw of Ihew minoriliea to ccmioi- 
Mons ^luiilii to those dmianrhd by the Minlims if ik^m art granted t« tli# 
Mnsliifts ihi^ Sahha is anxmiis that India *ihoiilfl not be split up on tlie 
threshold of a new ccnisiitiitMm iht Sahln and alwinn low Ik cm 

willtpg that all iiii!ioritie% inehiding tht whuh n t|tiiie Bperial protir*. 
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tion in the inatiet ^4 cdmatinii and mltme, hare the fullest 

€s|i|>oitmsities ioi helt-ck%t bpnient and self-protection On a 

perils il oi tin iium^uinet^ inadt \n tin h*- igue ol N in the case of 

iiiim iiiiiioiitn 111 in w prmmrts loninU m Luioih itttn the it uili 

l)« ck«i that in no tasi hi\e any daims hifii dhmtd like those the Mnslims 
an piitting Iciim ii d m India 

11 Ihe Sahiin ik ’Milmg that the wIkiU ot tin Hiiidu-Mmliiii pioMcm 
should hi iii4 Hu1 to indniduds oi t j i boric hke tin fa«igne oi >« itioiis, 
tUio lift* iiuUi with mh <pustM>ii in iht | i i ind lint tvpuiciiti oi them 
III cjthii uHiitti If It n Hii% --uv ilut the Hindu Ui liin probkni should be 
«= \aiiiiiw d In Hupiitnl luui ih It n t\piitmr r>f ->u( li quc^tiom nid iiho 
will have tht coiiiugt to t h# tin lu nrOi lu | iitiiliU 

12 i lu lliiiilu M dn din 1 n lid tin um d A uii| Insismg tin | oiiit 

ill it tin la u lit d N iti ns uhi< |i k i Ijug It j lull k^iiiiuite piotttiiou to 

tlw iiiiiinutu s III initIN ts toiift nnif tin if idigion lultiin iiit! son il cnstoiiiSj 

hi nufuil II h Htinnilti i tu to nutni^ tin inti ml ut i Statt n the 

b» I d ilmi uli^t n tub I i tn^ m iv ^ u nh 1 f)\ thi Muslius 

cil Imlm jii til I itblf I Inuiivti lull iiitn vdan , artoidin/ to the 

L<ap,ii« <t Ndfi « I 1 ti li I n I Mt uid itpulm in the pohtirak 
i oil r ii ill i! I !i It ! 1 I j It I 1 

I ill n dth i i HI ni In itui lui Ia tint in tfk stiliition ot this 

n n lii ill I jiti I »i tl* I tt u I u 1 tui In Ihuiu in ihif d uhi Ii was lomd 

u t \t J <1 ll* ft n 1 \ ill n wlm w ts t dkd upon t) the 

iJiiinuit I f|f H ill III Mpou a-s tofkms — 

ii I 1 iM of n uh, tint th<i « who mmennl tins sjbtcra oi 

i in u > lin s li i n t tlrnnu *A mating within urtam {States 

t Ct< lip I uiiii 1 i t ulio u ukl u lid theinsd^i s is peiinantntly 
tu*uut Hi ui I I I H is iUf II oi the roimtiy We must i\oid 

m li II I stite Within i m Ai at inu.t pu\i«t ilv mmmitc hum 
it uisi ns sii^ St f h nil ) i pniiligwi tliss and taking <kdsnite foim as a 
^ d ^ i d uitsing fu^td in tin <k ii t\ in whidiit liics 
^ ^ i ii« I ni {ption oi tht intonoiiiy of minorities to 

^ ^ ii n I t \\i I I i 1 . 011 4 } di su|ini idcnieiit in 

* d u n It i I u iij ti h 


*^1 kPI I Wl \ I SI \| I \f* M h\ Hs n < IIOOX JF 
i I N lu \ i i F I 

\ \l ui n } I !( 1 nnkn > 1 1 yusxou in ilm lon^ntiition 

Ht Hul I I a I n lit ri, i iil id nc uIi^ioiin iui^uigth sciipt and 
|)U ui li luis 1 1 If ddu 14 1 I j na i p st ^ 

J \ liH iiMi (III ( uii imc ii^li ^ none sJiall be pi^jtidnecl xeasoii of 

IIS I ish Of 4m I in Hiiunm oi t njoMiig tIuHc lights which hoiild txprtsdv 

iiitimie the iighd «d owning puich sing ui div|msing ol 1 uidetl piopeities 
If! ilm open imilor without in\ u ti di ik ot nm kind wlntHKvci nmi 
4 1 IriMloiii of diom oi im pidcssum oi idling \I1 hws ixistsnrr d 
I H III ui Indn hiu »m « i tc disuinniut t us nail n to tlaisi txKtiim 
in fstiicii IjtsMi on (oloiu piMudkcs md lu ntiiit lut hkIk i dh to the 

iiijiHiiuii of tiuM lights hkoull autonutu dh iipn 

I hit no |«i on slid! Iw^ under am disdulrtc lot ndiinssioii tu in\ brandi 
of piifdii sue no uitsde In u koik ni his idigion oi t iste 

..i un fwmmm.O or <n,to oi iroul slionM not pionulioo 

ms I < . 11 I. . i iirio is, of r.i ni.tment to pnWir suriiis or he a ground for 

non-Hliiii'.si.)ii^ firomotion nr MipernKissinn in an% puMic senitn ^ 

IfrrnrnMKST to ronnr srRvirFs 

* hi'‘'2'T, oi mnutnunt to imWit wruws thwo sli«,ld 

appointed a T«W« SrviiM roniminsion in evorv Provime and m fonnoftion 
with tho fniti li f.nu>n»n!fnt Th** rwrwjtmeat to puMic mttkps ihonld t» 
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made bj. sucii a Commission on coiisidei atoms of liiglicsi tfecNiic^ iml 
C|iiaiilications nccessaij and uulihio I'm inj sumo In apoii 

competition^ tliueli> securing tin tuo 4 uld ob)ect of maintaiainK fchft uenum 
on <i high level oi el!iuenc> and ka^mg opui a iaii litkl ol iciin|rt titum to nil 
communities to seciiic tau piestntatioii 

>lliumiiin qn ihfu dions mil not nuke lor ilkiuu^ I in piilttn su^ius 
ccmstitiit< the soul oi nt II (nnunumnt it mil not b< salt to iunt lus 
efficiency in admmistf atum tlun it bast nlut |tu\ til d pit "Uii nmki 
British respoiisibiht\ hnt U tin ispii ition In >tH ii ‘'Inaihl U to luu out 
seli-govciniiiuit in inth i inosptiing in i ompctition with tlut ol tJii iittnii 
oi Europe mid \inuua it ndi not do to think iiglmis oi tfliuuics nus with 
tlie ol>|ect of pliiiiig thin oi that mm dUd hackwami imniuuiiit\ C*oiil- 
sideiatioiis tlicmfoic of nnuntamimg cfliuimv in uliiiinisrration at ilw 
highest possible standaid nuke it obligitoit to duiuncl Hr highest 
qnahkt atioim fiom those wlio olf< i tinmselus i4n muiiiiment to piiMit 
seuiees irmspeitme of caste oi UM.cf 

Fka^ctiisjs 

4 As for Franckisc , it inu la muU iscxtuisui as possibh hut li dioiild 
be nniforin foi all community- in tick Punimc iiiis|H<tiu of lilt tmt 
rtliefcliei it docs or dot not mflut in tlo chctnil i<d! tli piopoitjon in 
popnfition ot c’lcfv « nn!nlm^t^ in tin Pi lum# 

^^FCTOE\Tr^ n>iM Oil siiuuri 

5 \s toi the gun I il fpn stion of pnnl luu Mpudt ckataitc it 

slioiikl tie noted tlut tiu stlnmi ot st p u d< ekdoiitcs n foi tf e 

piotiction oi } minoiiU conimnniti V uonnniniU wIimIi is iri rinfoiit\ 
in MU Fiounu, ss not thucioic IcgitiiintcK uitiilul to dtin iiid «|*uaio 
eluHnates But tin Hindu IVlikasiblu lus a fundaimntal obfution to the 
Hjsteiii ot squiati clectoiaUs and thus cannot igiii to it lor liasojrw %lm!i 
have been so eloquenth gmtn cxpiession to lu Su Insten Chambeikaii us 
the League of Nations in the following w orris ‘— 

it wa& eoitainh not the intention of Hiomc^ who hue dwised the 
system of the minontus piotectioii to ostibhdi m the midst ot a isatimi 
a lonimunits uhidi would lumim iKinumuntly <sti migc d troni iiitionnl 
life Iheohprioi tin ’\linorjtRs l,reit\ was to su me that im asiim of 
pjohftmft Mid fustiu ioi Ha minonties wln< h would grachmliv pi epiie 
them tcj he mngul in tin n ction il fommniHt\ ti which t!i* \ belong*'’ 

In Hu ionncftmu it i^ luli woith cpioting what the (Lak itpiuuiiituo 
Ml Duicli Mills III ilk ( oum il ci the In igin of Nationn }us smd — 

“ flu authois of the in itu s OlmoniMs In sties) hid not iniirNltd 
t)u M I I up 1 } ut i/uis wli > w add c olli U u« h inno s| ♦ ul in Id 4 
and puukgts iluv had mteinkd ccpulds oi initimnt ill 

the nation ds oi i St itc If privih ps wcu gf intc I tss mMunlUH m 
am toimnn inu|UiliU would hi tn dtd latwcui riiis and th# 

m’ljoid'v llu Uttu woidd ht cpptc sed In tin iiiinoiit\ mid it would 
then Ih the iiuiout^ which wonfd Imc to < ng igt tIu .ittuitmn of tlio 
Lt igiie oi Nations 

Ihis discnptmn wdi m\\ ippiopimtth ap|d\ tn flu siiiuition In India 
that will iiise if Hu Muslim dinunds me c memhd ft is perhape feofe 
gene I ill r known that the tot il nuinhc i oi Miishnfs tafmut twenh iiulhom) 
living 111 the Flounces with liindit numutv m ^un much smalkr than tint 
of the Hindus (about thMt% mdlmns) who liu in FnnmcA with Nfiisliin 
iimioiitv But tin liinduH hn\e alwau? hit the rorikdcnee of liemg iihle 
to hold them own in competition with their Muslim nmioutiw without tlio 
iftd?«niitious aids of piotectmn ^ucli m sepanite elcHtorates luer^atioii iii 
serviees, etc 

The Cfehstitutional difhudtv that h mated In Hu '\loHtuii ik mand for 
iopiitate eWfotales cannot Im hi ought to light more \niclh Hum iti tlie 
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follow iiig wciliU ot if li Fimit m Ims specck in tlie House of Commons 

in J iiiiiai j h f 

fl < l\ tic V IS io Ic Ulllllliklfl to COllliiUllltj 01 

iitt« « t tl it Hill lo no 10 tin It it ioi tin of ivliai we corj^idri 

li 10 itiiftH politnol oi^iuKitions wiiifh mould eoinpi elieiid ail the 
joiiiiiinaiin all tiud^, nil conditions of iaith . if India is going 
10 <!t%el(>|j i lobust politic il hie, thcie must be lOom foi iintioiinl 
poiitK il initics Imsid npcn conceptions of uitciests ind not 

upon tlit tomcptums ugaiding the welUiciiig of iu> iielcl that is 
sinalUi {! I SH cympit In uHi\o tlwn the mliok ot ladiad^ 

Bill if thi IsouinnuiH still to mamt iin sepaiate elutoiatcs toi the 
I liorilv (til! m any Piovince it shcnild at least confer on the inmou- 

tifs of il it n rin ill® pinikge ot demanding joint electorates with tlie 
niMOijf’i If n iar3oiit\ comninniH m any Proviiite meic thus to elect for 
I nut wfi t n lies Ih » k n tiinlion diould provide fm the est iHishraent of joint 
(I till ill s HI thit {4 Hit i|u five (I the consent tliejeto of the majority 


Fl HI « TIU' OP lurif "* 


h liie Hiiifl 1 Md i ihlu bciig fund unent iiK c|} i ’ ti tp i i r 
^ t t h u ^ tl HfCHisnn of piotodion bv rc sen it on of eats fiir a 
mj|iiril\ umu mi > m ut v PHi’tmce if any scheme of minoiit^ piotcction 
iir iJiviMil In I ri ttion of sods in the |omt eleetoutes then no miaoiit^ 
cnnwutJit in iti » shonic! hue le^ niton below its poniil ition 

rsHli ml f i I ^ I I T f|r n dll to contest nlditiom! rats mi eriiia! 
f 111 wit! ill id 14 ^ 


W I If u nr li IN HrcEi si* ni irio\ 


I \ II! t 

1 I iln I iiTi I 

1 i I ih 
I 

^ i 

F 

? I 
8 ^ 

II 

tl 

111! tl 

p? ! iiS i ft 
W < if lit j| h I 1 


I nnn I lu luoglitoge in n pi. uilatinii it is impossible 
p I d III u«w of oiiiirelv Hc|niatist mentality mlneh 

i nud^ The impi i tnibditc ol the demmid cannot be 

! I j I fl Hi III fbot h in b 4 1 jnisiii tlnn the Piirm 

^ I « I If i be f I u t i ( i m )!! — 

n f j « n nc 11 f i i i In ,b 1 ^r| y || 

1 m ! nnd n nlil i < n c nint , « tr 
I 1 tvt * •» t d e it I mil vmnbHh ehe 
' ^ \ Ttin rl ind el ind find tint 

n n 1 ^ f! f 


If! 1 

ti'i 

i 3 1 U! ' 

1 n Himici 1 on! 

1 

npmtt H 

^ n i 

i in f\ni. 

the piopoitioii 01 


l*“ t < ! I I II 3 f 


1 Hi f 

! n 1 ' 

! ^ 

i !» ’ i 

t 5 \ 

t 

ndni i,if 

nil i 

f 

i 1 ni lit C 

ill t 1 i 

1 1 

1 t 1 IT 

nil 

1 ^ 

■ti t ui iM 

I CH t 

1 


I Oil \m ION )r FiaiNflS 

^ t d r fid ml P,isinr!il Caliiiiots 

1 ^ ^ iimhon Hit die ty 
dil^ niff i^sliinu TUiefoii nithcmfc 
4 I ml Ih Im ot fbi puli b obrs wlio iie to 

in i Ml + IS ?,pic nit dun oi the 

f L ^8 ^ inilmhfl in 

I ih in if r ih ii 


h \ It if f k iii t on 
n sfnf ji III I i b Uiu niutH o 


hi sli i \i \ PoH I 

f I «i) Hi I tin ri'Mduarv powm slioald t» 

S,„’ iV « n 'tl” «f tonstitutwiwl eXTis 

™S 
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only stiic iiiotectmg agent of t!ie conbtitutiunii rights did rl t!«^ 

Fecleiatmg imit» and also oi iha nu non tits iii tho Fiovnicc^ 

Bipahaiion Of Sind 

10 As for the cimition oi soimiation of hitul^ it « oid. iirirosu \ trfh 

acliaitted hy no ks-s a pn^iuj than bn sh^li %/ |jhi tto a lu t aiflia fUi I 
lepresentativo oi the bind iMiislinn on the Hmm i I if t ofii unu sii I i> 
mtenicw pnhlislitd m the 0/ Infia of An oi t ! f IdJl tint '' ifn 

(fUtstioji ol iht ^i|Mi a ion «d Siinl n I tin t it ai n < ! i 1 t « |i. I t ms 
KOI I'j it a |iait of the foianninal poUlu^- * Tliaant tlu isii lioiild 

]id\e no htaruig \dias 4 M^fi on rdnst 1 hii %n is IN inolka <i! ? on I 
fcf ttlemeni it* sho i Id Ijo considtad iinrh «n limit ind it 1 tiirn I h^ 
toiisiduLcl imk s ih^ |ioljhm is tntni tui a \ Bound ( URiinsHMS <1 
i\|Hats 

In this coniKition if ond t I n t#d tint IIkh % is no a |i!oa*iitatiYo 
ot tin Siiid friiidu on tiu Found I il h Conhunfo ind it BiikI sub 
(Vmiinittte llu du anm ol the <\amultn is Hgiul d l\ it* 

Hmilas oi bind aa pjg aid ib upiidiatfd hy thrm and l!i« lliiidii 

Maliasahlii as such If, hcmtvir, iho Qovermnrnt were stdl to in opt fch 
s8paratio.il of Bind ignoring ilm pioti is of tin bind HinrliM md tlio lliiif!!i 
Mahaaahhaj simph to pi o a^ th<i '\Jiisjim it wonhi llien le iraposnihk to 
fesist till cl iim of bills hi fliui <I(ih d | rtil mt ol 

Piiiijili to the bjhin 

(hniooh ON Paoiui u < t '\fi a riiaM 

11 Til fact tlie whole nuiHtinn of lumoutif-s is heinti kolod a i:i mi t 
most iinnatcH il point of inw umhi the plaisihk cmim d | oleciiin | i 
mnioiitits As Iklo Tind Binke Ins said •— 

“Piilnmcnt is not i umga of VnilHssador-i fioni cliffrrciil ud 
hostile mttie ts wlarli inteitsis each iins|: m ant iin of 111 agent aiitl 
acKocite aginHt other ngcntH and advoeii^N Imt Pailiamcmt is % 
cloliheratne Assembly of one nation with one aitucsi, ih&t of the whole 
peop.!c^y wheie not local purposes^ not local pmindices ought to guide, 
Imt the genera! good resnlting from the general rmwn of the wlioh 
Mtk Mmember^ 19S1. 


\PPEFT)IX ?n 


* SrPPLFAIFNTAlA" MP^MOIANBTTM ON THE rfaUMS OF THE 
DEPEFbqFI) CBABSEB FOB bPEOI'AL BFPR EBF NTATION 

By Dr HJr/omoif imhfdi ar and BnaJlhifuhti It t^iinnasau 

In the raemoraiifliiiii tint wan siilmnttrd hy 11 s list u dtaling I’lillt 
the r|iittition of political nafe guards foi the protection of the BepicHfenl Classis 
in tlio const it lit ion fm a self gowiiniig Indni md whuli forms \p|M iiiIin 111 
to the piiritid ’loluiue of Piorccdinj.B oi the Alinorifie ssih CVminiitlie 
we lull dunandid that *^pcnal ic presentation of the Be pw Hied (li sei iimsl 
foim mie of sndi snfegUtuds But wi- did nnl thni define the dcdatli of the 
spccril repreNentation we thimid an being nefcsBin for tkin Tlie reavm 
was that the proceedings of the Minoritus mih C\miiiiith o iurm to an end 
kfore the cinesticm was riached We mw prnpdm to make g«Ml tlw oiuiwion 
h\ thm siipplemc Btary memoi mdnm tbit the Minorities liili-Oofiimittee 
if it conies to consKler th.o qiieition thiB voar whotilc! baw^ rei|tti»rl# doiails 
before it 


^ For previOTii iiiimiorandnm me iM’ipeifidiic Ilf ici Pt new dings ol the 
Minoritiei «iikOot»»iitee of fch# First SegiioB of ilio CJonfereitre 
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, OF. .SPKCUL ' 

A,' Sptdiil 'Befn^esen^atimi ui'Fminn^^ Legisfcitures, 

(i) III Brif^ul, Central Froviiu-es, Assam, Biliar and Orissa, Fimjab 
and t!m Uiiiitn! PreTiiices,' tlie Depressed^ Cla.-ses shall liaye representation 
in prnportiirm ro their pofnilatioii, as estiiiiated l),v the Simon CJonniiissioii 
and lluf ImHaii I'entral Coionsittee. 

(ii) III Madras the Dctpresser.! Classes', slmtl hare twenty-two .per cent. 
re|>rj‘M*niiil!«ni. 

(ill) Itt lloml'iay , 

pi) 111 the hreiit of Sitnl eantinuing to be a pa.rt of the Bombay 
Frefsicleriey the .Bepressed .Classes shall have sixteen per cent, represeiit- 
' atiom. ■ 

(o) 111 tile »‘\ent (ft Sunl 1)0111^ separated from tlie Bomhs'iy Fresideney 
the Bf^psessed shal.! enjoy’ the .same degree of represeiitiition 

■; im the Ihrsnleii(> .Miidims, 'both being eipial in iiopiiiation. 

II. Kiaan’of Itr.pfc'st'fifathirf. -ai fhe' Fc^h.ivl Lr.ghhduft, 

'In iHit'ir 'Houses of the Federal Legislature the Bepressetl Classes shall 
Miave represfiiitation i.ii propoTtion of ilmt pop ulatim in India, 


'We 'Imre lived tlrm proporticm of representation 'in , the .liegislattirea' 0 . 11 ' 
tl:se f'odoH'i.i>g amiifTiptfons.— ’ " 

i V\ 'We assiijiied that the hg^ires for the 'po|Oj|,;u.ioi:i of tlie 

Depresoifd ClaS'ses gireii hy tiie Sin'iDO (.'mmrnisskm 'I'Vot ' I, p. 40) ailcl 
t)-*.'' 'I'Hdiais ( yf!yuaittr»m ('I'iepcea ■ |:e 44i will 'lie acceptahl©' as 

s55tT:fCit!d'!,y f;.orO'r't to :iorm a basis fo.r d i si ribTit.'iTi.g' seats', . 

e„::f W*’* I'Oi'e a.^’xriiiit,*d tliaJ, 'Kede!"H'l Legislature wili tompriso the 
iviuale of India., in wfiirh era-e I lii,.,.: pof/uhifhu! ot tho Depressed Chi'^WH 
''!} hr-imri. in (ViPra'ilv .,\dri i fii .- 1 e!V'-.d ,.\re:v>, and in EsihidecI 

lVTri?:>..re:'...i, . V'-'j '' : ia 'IL'-mdarea, farm 

■ M«d Ci;r-e.'-s ri:e 'f'VPe.rid '.!.,s'':.,.'.i<.';;"ra'r.f'e 
•"' 0 * We K'.av*- .< •■.'■a je j do'' ,'i(t r-da ' '.'Tr:'; .i hi- or *;h Previneos 

i'jj fPet.:.-.';'; fmriji vd'H 5'oa?i ouj:' p;"s be wiia! thr’e are at Vii. 

Bu/o if t/re-.t- ;,;'s..oK'iirst.'!u{r;; 'reyn rdincr fi-grere.^ .nf are elmllen ''*’*11, 

as •;or:!?f‘ iotra**""- t'C'.d parLta:; tiircaten. trydo, .‘itn:! u under n nan' (v.‘ri-i;s iir<‘r 
tilt'-' i'ls»|>!T-’,-;;'r‘d f'^br-sy-s ciVij le.r.rr^ t:u 'rei.vtrrsl t'l'jr- popidutiori of the 
Di’pr'i's.sed C1as.ses slanvs u 'h.nver r«.ro»:a.'?rbi.c<fj. or i.f tlw' ad.nd,ni,straiire areas of 
thi''. 'Frovirif'€,’s are ofterod. rosiilting in fh^tnrbinrr tlu:* e.vi, sting bialniieo of 
popTihitiofi, i'|ie Deiirc-s.sod C'l::vs'-e.s rv«' tfieir rh/jit to rerise Hadr 
t'imi of ri;*j''rr<eseiitr!.'ti(:m, and even to elahri wefglitn.ge. In the s.ame way. if tlie 
all-'l'riflia Federri.tioii dcn-rs .not eearie nilo being, 'iliev vidll br^ williiig io sifbnrit 
to rt»iH'l 5 !,!,*di!ieri,t in their |').ro|>orti«m. of repre.^-efitati^.m ea'k:n'dated rm t'liat 'bsisis 
in the Feilm’al l,iegis,!atij.re. 

'f'L— -AI eTHOB of II..EF:nT:SEXTATION. 

1. Tin? !)*(:- |Tressf.-Hl C’lrrsses shall have tlie right to elect tfieir representatives 
to t'lie FroviiHoial. and CViitral Legislature tlrrough separate electorates of 
tlicdr n.irm’s. 

For their repres<mta.timi. in the Fpper. House of .the Federal or Centra! 
I4‘gidarurf‘„ ii Jr is decided .to have indirect election by members , of the 
Provimdal fiCgisfalnres, the Depressed Classes will ' to .almiiclon' ,,, their 

right to separale electorates so tar as- their, representation to tlie Upper 
Hmme is eoiicerned subject to this;: . that; '.in any/sTstam,' of , proportioiia.l 
preseiitafcion. aiTimgeme'iii Bhall bo.' made' ■to' guarantee te tli«m''''t.'heir' c|tiot&' of 
seats, , .' g'':" .■; v . 
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2 . Separate electorates, for tlie Depressed, Classes ..stm II not be liable to 
tie .replaced' 1)3?, a system, of joint 'electorates and reserved seats, except whoii 
the following coBclitioBS .are. ioifilled;^ — 

". '(a) A referendum of .the voters held lit the demand of a maiorily 
of their representatives iii' the Legislatures eomwiiei am! resulting 
in an absolute majority of the 'members of tbe Bc^pressec! Hasses liaviiig 
the .fran,chise. 

(h) No siieii referendum shall be restirted to imtil after tweiity years' 
and until universal adult suffrage has lieen eatalilisliecL 


III. — NrcSSBSITT of BUFlNiKG TFIK .I>EFRE 8 SK» CMSSRS. 


The representation of the Depressed Gteses has, been g'raisly aliiiml in 
the past inasmuch as persons other than the Depresied Cliisses.'were nominaied 
to represent the'i'n in the 'Provineiai. Legislatures, and cases are not wanting 
ill ivhicli persons not belonging to the Depressed C3iis».s got tliemseh^s 
nominated as representative .of the Depressed' Olawes. ' This abiiSi^ wim due- 
to the fact that while th.e Govariior wm given the .power to noinih'iite 'iierS'Oiis 
to represent the.: Depressed ' Classes, he was not requirmi ^ is .emfme hk 
nomination tcttierso ns belonging to the Depressed ClassC'S. Since ncrminatio'ii 
is to be substituted by election under the new eonstitotioii, tliere^ will be no 
room for this abuse. But in order to leave m loophole for defeating the 
purpose of their special representation claim-— 

(i) T'liat the DepreS'sed Classes sh.a.ll not only liave the right 'to their 
.omm separate, c^lectorates, 'but they shall als-o. liave the r:ig,lit to be 
represented by their own men. 

(ii) That in each Province the Depressed Classes shall be stri'Ctly 
defined as meaning persons belonging to comra unities which are sub-' 
jected to tiie syst'e.iu of untoiichability of tlie sort |) re valent ^fchercfin and 
wliicdi are enu me rated l.iy 'naine in a schedule , prepared for €?l#c?toriiI 
p'lir poses. 

I V NOMBNCUATtrUE. 

In., deE'liug ,'with this part of the uiiest'iou would Ilk© to point out that' 
the ' existing nmnenclaturc* of Depressed Classes is objected to by ineiuberfi 
of the Deiiressed Oasses who have given thought to it and, also by outsiders 
wd'io take interest i!,i tlieui. It is degradi„rig and contemptuoiis, and ad%mritjige 
may be taken of .this occasion' for 'drafting the new constitutiem to alter for 
official |')irrpO'S€'‘s ,th.e. existing nomenclature. 'We tliink , t, fiat they should bo 
called ^'Non-caste 'llindus'^h 'Protestant Hindus cm Nmi^foiito 
Hindus ’k or 'some suck designation, instead of' ** Depressed Classes . 
i'aav© BO a.utliority to press for' any partie'Ular tiomenelat'ure. W© em only 
suggest them, ami we'helieve that if 'properly explained the Depresaea Classes 
uviifiiot hesitate to accei'jt the one ino'st' suit aide for thein, ' ' 

"We, have received a large number 'of telegrams from thoJ:>e|:iressecl Clf,i,s,sea 
all' over' 'liKlia supiuuding -the', de,maTids .contained in fc,!i'is MfUTiorandiini'., 

'M'&P&mbw 1901. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


' MEMOEAND'PM. ON THE CLAIMS OF INDIAN ',CHB.ISTr A., N0. '. 

By Sao Mhadur A. T. Fanm^^ '. 

Portio of tho statments m.adc liy the amgress i-epresentatiTO and tte 
attitude of the Indian National Gongrws towanls ^e vital needs of the 
rainority intomsts make it imperative that I should re-state my e.we on 
belialf of the Indian Christians, 

Mr Gandhi was reported to have said in last March ns follows ; If 
instead hf confining themselves to purely humanitarian work and matenal 
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uimiQ to tlie |ioor, iliey (ilia foreign misaionai les) limit tlieir attivities as 
tlie\ cki it |«tht»t^ to pros^elytibing by meam of medical aid, education, etc 
tliut I \itiiiki urtnuly tbm to withdrw E-veiy nation’s religion is is 
giMid iH sin\ ofhi^r Oertiiolv India’s rdigions aie adiC|iiiie ioi liar oi\n 
pi .i| Ic iiM d no (oiniitiug spiutualk ’* Tins pioiokcd (iiticBins aiicl 

iitniwtl funs aid hiupiu ns ill round 

Jli to 4 01 n h| OH it nt ui^i^ or ciinous, Mr Oaiullu eliaraclieiised 

iti hw in ha ol \|iil ibd tlu i< j art as a ti iye 4 '\ of bin views 

and explaiiiui If iiisb nl o( coniiniiig thunsehes to piireH Imin init in in 
m >!! sikIi a i Iu< ilion or Iu if turns to tbe poor and the like ilie\ wouid 

II e tilt i u iiv til s oi tlii irs loi the pin pose of proselytising I xtmiM u f lanilji 

III f Hum t I III brill I uj\' tmh )n umsidcis its own faitli to be is good 

an tint ol on- oflm C^itunk fmlu s idigions an uluiniitt ioi her pcopk 
lull! I HI K 111 ri > mni ol i av< r am horn one faili to mother ’’ 

ilc Tnom h ! fiid not h«m*v<-r improve thi position 

Now \ 1 i I HI Ihi nil luH i 1 h n i|irs tisr unique position of leader 

4 v< II ci t ii t it til ft ^ n 1 j lifrei] I ili in India uhifli 
pn ill iyl\ I d liiH 1^1 r! nilui | w i ni il t\ nf I S rrmj One 

iiHgiti tiM t 1 II inididU um %!i ( mdi i ‘'id m nt lo If mduatnc 
of till |m!'i of If f itun oiMninp dasi- tmirU nil pio'^diii 1114 f nths 

lit 1 hi 1 tiji i ,«i iiuifuh I H liH n sduted foi tlie first w iriimg piobibh 

Iu HiH. r tl It fUT| Hall I luiiiH rn 4! hdpU iwntsis KatiirdH cnemKh 
Mr fain tin » 1 I h il Iftt'i nunul with a shr of s inline apprdif nsion 
!i tif r it t I I {'\ I I Ini m CliitstnrH Siilsqmrit! he lind ** 11 > doubt 

il i I fj II fir'- lit I II iM I niHfS uill h it ldeit\ t) di flii« 

I I ^ I il fi f h n w ^ 

I H ^ r > < Hi f* r litnii a t| i qin ho!» s findiimritil light 

1 I n If j3 hm f |r sil ti luf or prf^dm^ religion 

* Idt I I I ? r I if II ml of 'llr Oatillii hid«pefia1h 

^ C ? f Ilf ut ’ Cornmitlw and 

» t If I ^ * t I r I F I f * 

1 I 


I 

f i 

S 1 I l I ill ! 

it? f I i I ml II I 1 ^ 1 M t 

TH ?f t d I t 1 t If ! it! (h itl u ti 

1 1 ! ith 

« 1 f s II ! !^ } i II I ni ( r 1 j r 1 mn ot t^nith In 0 

irn oi I 1 ml n lit 1 find n r U 1 hi tf ti oii\ pmn 1 t% 

I 1 h I on ImI n J! »* f m\ » r 1 If \ n hi lo f i dl sli 

mni n. nl control I ih ir nin « s -» d nil 1 h i h 1 ii ml 
ril It f fill! ms 4I 1 I ad offa 1 idm ifi t ^ c Hd In ipv v tth 
If isd t I t in til ir idi n i iii mil! < 1 f mas 

if r» in lion |iulli Cim Is is 01 f m tl r *^1 I Bud d m ii fin 
Hurl ’ff I of In d or othri pul In oufhoiiins air to I durti I i r lin i 
l! !i td III i fill nthn I \ n hu si uii ui (It ii t nd umiimetif ol 

ti h sit slull I'M suurr ! to tin m fifuinn u ^dl 

\ I Hit i| Id Cmpr 4 •! si m io tin npirs nt iti n 

of I in I h H'lf 1 I if nr bodns 1 is hem f < di ah innu If I 

I11I nil I it 4 iifiit f\ til spu ! tl ri pr Huitiiionn In fiosifnii w ni 1 1 hne 
Inf I if III if'jii fl n nu i T id to f?ieu d rer a at ifnm of llie Hindu 
fill ‘s 1 1 u! I II 'Ifuslmi*' low foiiM the Bame pnvihge, ‘^fi fairness he 
duised t 'I if otii ! mui imitm^® Mr Clmdhi’’s '^niisioina! gioiii rh 
ite 11 1! 1 h 11 t H H id Stiidinfs of real history know tint Thristi mit\ 11 
Itiil'Hi I t 1 d litiiin o! In thin the Mu caiman mvismn of the ioinit!\ 
ami I s i>!i! si inp in llie Irani hefora the ori^ms of %kla 8 ni (lamtiaiK 

hsie pliu'fl i n pioriiinrnt part m flit Imildmg up of the piiMie 
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and aie tiieieioi© entitled to the isame cauMdejatiou as the msior coriwnaiiiii^ 

Mi* Gmdhi% histoiical grounds "^ould u liw^ refoKiife to lit 

Lutknow and other Congress icsoiutions The oh i toiiiriiiiinti 

have ne^er been a paity to any ot the pacts m if-^oiuiwiis of the Gougrem 
and they should theieioie not he dtnnd with inipiinit^ tlicu i i 

adeciuate sepauite iepiesentation in the intuH of fbu f i nit' 

The Ohustiaiis aie, aitei all tb thud t in 

India, immei ica’ily innclt supenoi to the khs llu s ua.l ui! uoinrifk 
condition of the Cliiisti ins ami the h t tint tin > uc sc likitd h iii tl» 
count!}, mike it essential thit thc'ir it pic 'mentation thtmld In thr 
&ep ii ite d< etc rate oi their Ft o mat ion oi scats in i joint *k t r I 

IS iiBpi atic ibie in then ease and >ii Id Itaidh Mihgimrl or m tre ih n 

inieiests 

1 cliim theicfoic on hcl dl of Ih Indian (Tin Inn < enii,r»i«it% th if 
m addition ti llie ^hnantil ri| hi to piofc^s pm tiff inrl of np t» Ih 
tearliin^s oi tlfir iclignn they should h m%in 1h< right of lof rc rritifi ti 
throue,h \ sepitifi cicctoiate in the % nioiu hgi litive lioliis of tU n 
eonstituiion and that they should he gnen ii h other i d ts 

as may be conceded to the other minorilT romirunitics in India 

October mth, I9S1 


xvvmmi TX 

T'UNDAMENTAL lUGHTB TO BE TNCORFOR\rfB 1IIF M 
CONSTITUTION FOB INDIA FOB TIIF \Nh! O 
DOMICILP MJBOPEAN OOMMUMIV 

Memorandum hy[ l/ent / (nih^u 

To give elhct to the resolution pastd m ih nn< s siih Coniwntlec 
CSaiise *> (4) of which reads -- 

The sub-Oomirniteo rocognisa the spend po^^itiori of the Aiigltvlndi »i 
coinmuiiitv in i expert of piddif fmphnuKnt iml moiiinuBd 'thit '^pcciii 
consideration shmilcl ha gnen io the ii dimi tm cmplovim nt in the Bonnes * 
the Anglo-lndnn community demands tl imhi^uon of the following ihniis 
m the Fund unc nt il Bights 

(1) Poltiual nalih a (omm iinf f with uhc|oih h pit si atatiwi in loth 
Fecbril and Pmineial lagisbiuH*! in proportion to tlini fir! in tin lift 
of the country and the right of oh cting the ir own mptosi nlafivc s 

(2) FmpUyunnf tn fiemeen It shill hi cm s|ncial ttriihnfunt on 
a living waf»’o based on their tind n 1 of livitu'*' m Ih Fm nitnc Jinl 'Mno 
tenai Services m cten admimsti ntive depittuini of iln' St its 

(?i) That the same niimhor of Anglo-liid! ms and drrmfihd riiiofiiii 
per centum of the total number of persons cmplovd ui nuh Bor%um a" are 
employed on the date on which the mw constifutum temwi irtfo foffc GmU 
eontmue for 10 Mmm after the opei itimi of thi new r oust if ii turn stibi<ct 
nnU to the cmidition thit a aufficunt numhci of Inglo Tiidi ms pew sing 
the requisite qualifications is available 

(11 Fdwrofmn — (fd Bubiert to the power and rcmfrol of the Fwiifiif 
Mimsfei it shall be given the right to administer uid control its own educi 
tional institution tf European cdwition lud if it o ihsire«i tf II 
be permitted to Imv an educational ce^s from it« rmn mewijws fm tie 
support of its education 

(c) Fiiiopi in uluc ifion shall be specialK froteepd by 

(1) the letention of the prawnt granls m aid mi the gewreiis gi mi 
of an adequate number of scholarships 

(H th# mmtum of m Education liiist Fund the erfunabrnf i f 
t!i« ptmmrn tetel Aiwual eic.pmiditure on FtiroiwaTi edufaiirm ioMhuh 
shall U ftidei th# trnm of iU Uncounmiec! Bervice Vtnmh Ffiis ow 
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Fiitid iiicl ot All} ot\wr Miiuiu 1 nmh citattrl iiid mimtained bv mmi 
btis dt tlu toiiuaiotit^ in tb moial etliu itiojiii, oi mateiiil benefit 
cii Angla4niluiiss uhuliei alu uh dosid oi ibout to be dosed o\\nig 
to tbi (ItiHiH ol till UtmfitniUN theuundti or foi uiy leason idiattnei 
lb UHomt ueniing to tlie slid liust slnll he utilised toi the puipo:^ 
of graiiiiJig tdue itioitil scholardnps to the members of the comniimity 

(i) Juu III ittud disu miuution sh di ht ehminited ui jury 

trials and ATiglo-fmli .uih sshall In gueu eipiil pin lights uitli other com- 

ttiittities m India 

(u) thi deiudml oi ^ In legitim ite descent ” luw made of the Anglo 
Imliiwi iiloin being ddetid fiom the pioHSions of the Onininal 
p!«uliir4- Code Sef 4 Clause (1) Sub-CHuse (ii) 
ih) the aciused 'nho<\u he be being gnen the nght of elamimg 
til il In iithtr % Fuioinan oi in Indian 3 iir\ and the viords “ oi 
I iiro|M ill as ho mn fit sire being added to Section 275 Clause (i), 
and S<«t!on 2^4 (d) C’liuse it) 


Drti%iufwisr of iiwhis huimiitih m i%f Giumy ioe \Lh minomti com- 
MiNiiiis TO m i\< oiu oFiTi-n i\ THf ammruoN ton Tnbii 

19 1 If I mi 

1 I \ lomiiiumH sh di h dHSifi^d m i mmoritv community 
if it sbill Ih iiotiliid i*^ su 11 in thi C? ireite of Indii 

2 I ! inn* t i K jM di '^ul | f tb Stib in fndn sre equal 
IffoH tl I m ui I I ^s ^ iqin! uia lights [T ^ \ Constitution iinerid- 
lit It '\l\ iiilGofimmniU hdmd lOJi 10 and 11 Geo V Ch 67, 
i *. \i \ * \isM c Ml tun lit Hguhtion order custom Di interpic- 

tit Ii I i\ f\ uli 11 in 1 1 1 liti o! di d ifiti IS imposerl u|>on or mv 
isii r t 1 I !<' U! ^ ir* d t n the *stib slnil! is trom the 
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I 1 n iiioldf it t tiiii to tarn pn nt% ai tmflnniint m u ofclanee 
uith tfi t \ t \tt 1 i If! s+ntition ol tb \nunn loniiounitieH in 

iri\ I'Mitiuda satire 


t f* Uf t fdhm in (11 Tn the Federal Cabinet one Mimiter 

iiul tu I P If II iment a i riich uSeciet slnll be chcisen from ind be 
collfttiuh repio^enf itiw of tin mmonlf' lOromunitieif 

if) Tn c mil Pifiviuan! Cdinefe one Htniater and one Parliamentary 
FikIm shdl be ibmn from and b collwtiTeh representatn’'© of 

the minority eont mil niiy 
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(J) SikIi >lul! ht iiuimn itui Uy tlu (ti i iinr iw uif yr tlw 

Cro\ei?ni 1^ tilt c 111 ’v b( nul ^i%tu \ s|m i il p rthlio tiitri i | u i ij 
Stltutoi^ Dl-i) U tlHillt toi tlic pHtfCtiOH it U HI Ht\ Hlfilllsi'S' 


A B It \o 6 ( niiK t Ic si lint nl nt t 1 it l< iH 1 nii u|<if HmI 
111 tiK Instinnieiit ol fiistun lions ti tin fitoumci i tmi I huI C at 

n sf^fitic muKliti to tin in with p.must) i t hi si h n itii n I ? ? luilii 
ot the vietvs oi then ^Iimstu 


7 Ippi I — *^hoiii(l tlio 1 1 cki d int n un Pi v ii d I \iin 

imnts tui to ( mp]\ in im n ill »■ i th< i jp j II 

Bi in tin CISC of in iidu A the Ticki i i f unirmnl t t ^ i t i 'n 

itt foi Tndn oi an otliti hi^Iui tnhuntl ‘ind in llu tit t tl P u iil 

Cr )\< 1 niiHiit to tht Fuki i( C oti 1 nini nt in ih hi 111 in IN i lu 

oi tile r c del il Got eminent u) tk ^crictin of St xt< f ii Inilii n iin tl#r 


APPJ M)IX X 

THE M4IUTHAS A\D ALLfFB COMMrNII'HS 
MfmuHinthnn hy ]/> 1/ V hidhuv 

the "Vront tgn Cliilntsioid Bchnms tau ainhi uiisilinfi ii t1 
noi -BTaliinins of \fu!ns an! iht Mu itlnis oi llonl a stalid ii i t i u 
to oiotect then mteiists from the donnnant inllmnct of ih* il i 1 t 
nnniities in the Govcimnent of India Act of 101*^ tini ilai s n* i i ^ 
iiisid aid some si its were i esc i ted ioi them in nniltiph sf d iH i i i n 

The non-Bnlimni moteimitt in II uli is ii^ toixtui m \ tli tli I i il ! 
ot tint PiovmcCj aid in all the foia ckctions tin \ h li t <■ ii ill t j h, iii 
in u St its thai luie icstivcd lo lluin and 1 adfi a\ it tin ni fi ive 
iiisen when the toncessnm ot itstntd scats i n int > o| i dun \oh nl\ hi 
"Madias is tlitithno keen on pu seizing iht lult ol us i, ud suits 

fn the Bomb 'IS Fiesidem^ the conditions m diffiiciit llifn is ol tcniia 
the non- B I damn movement theic «ho but it is<onftn«d to tlic Mjiritliis aid 
Imga'iets ot the districts m whnii the M a ala md Viiimst lintaigcs a 
spoken In Sind ind Giatiat the socnl ondition uc i istix ditfiicnt nid 
thcie no Hi min coiniminit\ iht Ihpcs^ul C h sc inks Un pun! 

]ti>t£itioTi flic Af a alt is aid the din i (uinmnnitus who liai so t ir 
fipoxccl piotecrion mitlei the itscuiimn tUusc au dc^iioiis tli a the 
toiiicssion should hi coiitimicd k i i fnithci { c nod 

It IS to be noti I tint tin (onunmnit oi Bomhn ai* * I >|)iinon tint tin 
tomtsMon IS 11) Icuirn mctssin flas u is jiyba!\ dm a> tin alstn c jn 
the (lovcimmnt oi in\lnd\ who kmw tin u 1 ( nditi m «i tli* |(o|h 

I niged tint the concession should he ctniaau I 

Four elutioM weie held same tit \ i sing of ihi ament ol Imln 

Alt in 1019 The ^rst chetum oi I9ia uid iht tomtit d IIBII r iiinot be 
considered to he iioinml m the Congus in those nfwcci to take an\ 

paxt m them In those nils tlw tketum-H iu rc unconttstHl ui iiuia con 
stiiiumics ind theiiloie thi success of tin Af iiatha c imhdatiH docs not: hkm 
that norimilh the x au. ible to look aftci ilna c wm iiiterc sis tnd do not recimu 
in\ piotcction But tin elutions of 1921 aid 1926 %<ic) hoth coniestui 
Th© lesiilts of both tins© elutions punc tbit in the Chts ol flombin no 
Maihtlm candidate would succeed if the right of n teseiTed |eat liikun 
mm The same is piovcd the fate ot A! uatha cmdirlitos at the Aiifiwfl 
u igar iiul Ratii igni distiutn m 1926 Out of the hit leneivid nmiu, in thiee 
the right of u serration w is claimed The m\<nth resened seat m not ixed 
iat IS taken in turn h\ the diKtricts of Sholapur Kolaba and Wu^t Klmndesh 
In thw Sfat was reserved in tb® Kolaba but m the Sliokpnr and 
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West Klamdesii iistricts ii ,w,as : open to. aU' communities^ witkont xeserjatioB... 
l‘a tkis' yeai bo Maratlia candidate: was"' elected either in Sliolapnr' or 

Hisanctesfc* ' 

Simiiariy,,' i'n the .followl'iig- election, tkcseat was reserved in West Kliandesk- 
hat' left' optni' to 'all wniiannities in Kolabaj and' there again the Maratlia, 
'ca'iMl':icla:t© faiiecL ■ This will show ■ that' the Maratha'and allied communities: 
lia?© not ye'l become S'U'ficiently , 'organised and therefore, require protection 
fo:r -a farther , pe:r'iod. 

The :prin,ci|>le of reservation wor.ks as a safety valve. „In ordinary ^circnm- 
sta:ae#s i:t cloesn.ot 'operate, at .all/biit autoiii,atically ''comes m'to operation o'nly 
wiieii an emorgeiiicy arises. It ,is^ therefore not .necessary to take away tli©' 
right o! regcrvatioii. When no longer .necessary' it will rema'in, 'm'nnsed. 

I, therefore siihinit that the rig.ht'of reserved seats sho'uM he continued, a& 
tnicler the present Act. 

Ememhf/r ISih'f MSI. 


■ AFPE'?i.BIX'.XI. 

LABoiTii :mBm the ■■ n-iw; wnstitotjon. 

'arruMied hy X. Mr. :|i. Shiim Rao -md IfrA F, ''F.,/§irL/'- ' ' 

r m<! statement on the siibjeet of La^boiir in the new 

eofist iiJit lull with thiii consent and appr^vvai of 'iriy two ■ colleagues. ' 

Fir-ti, It't tin:^ any ii word as tf» tlie rsu.rnl>e.r of those who irciciM,' come, un'der, 
t/iju u )i< rur,\ uF 'ia'tlu.i'ar. .Freei'e'hm is ie.}t po.>.si!,de in this matt'Or, as the details.' 
us (I'u Fu.n.'sori of 1,931 ju-e riift yet 'i’liily available. We irieliido In 

Vail .’‘ly £:tt all, tiicvo,:,* i'lrt' ivae'e-‘a;.>ju"!iers, in fielclK. I'iiant- 

u's u,r d'jr,-l:oriu:-v„ A e,a,ya:,o.Vi;..a!;iir;u |•■u:■v■■r^;,rec! hi tlie Ifidis-t t bllee* iii 

aad v,rihmhJyvl lo d'le Oujju'd of the Loeirte eh 'Sutiona to areu Ihe 
he 'tr'o’uii of "I'ridia ;'{fa,orfu; 'tfie. leaulie..;::; i; salG,'.t!'ia I ■■■.tates of tlie vi'cerld, AfMiU'uI- 
iry* irs f'la.s iiyiinys i.o tsiaf, r;<efac'r;u5d’ir,!i. t'liere were 27*b leiliiuii 

.iral workers errip'lovu-d ;is yervants and fielfl hihaurer^s hi India 
in HMI. This iiiehides irorkers in the iea, vatiee, nibber a, ml iiiiligo 

'hot not iricliich? the miieh larger class ot liolders and 

b'lniiits w’I::Ha , numbered at tiud:. tiiiio over 40 million. The estimate of wo:r''kera 
i!i iiicli'if'itries., tiiiiii r,ig a„nd tn*ns|jort: is jyiveii as ap'proxiinately 2Ch:2 miilioB 
Tl'ie total iiiimlier of workers in India would, .therefore, be 48 irii'llioii. 

Ti'ds was ill 1911. Diiriii" the last 20 years there has been a;ii, iiierease in 
g,e:n,€j'ral |,)C)pi,d,atio!i Irv about I'O per eout. Cultivation, lias }}een extended' 
a'lid iwliistidr'M have beei:i developed on a eoiisiderable scale. Our estimate" 
of tlici tid.a"l niiiiiber of W'Or.ke.rs at tl»:* prese.rit moment is, there fore, betiveeii 
dd iuul Gfi null ion. Of t.liese, ' an appreciable number ,i,s ci:ra\?,n :from the 
Oepre-^u^d Classes, w’liose representatives^ have put forward special needs 
iiinl t4aiiiiw, but wlnit exact fvroportioii they’ form is diMciilt to say w'ithoiit 
a iir*v|'ieT ei'i,ffii,ir,y, Xevert.lieless, t.t is safe to t>stima.te Unit the rest of Ijabmiiy., 
uxthalin-y for tlie moment those !*e'!onging to the Depressed Classes, tvoulc! be" 
i'iboii't b\i !a!llii.u,!, or” ,10 per cent, of Indiabs ptopulotion. 

(1) ,."!, Jlev!(finth}n of IVuihU. — At a meeting of the ,Mi,no'r'i,ties siib-Com- 
ycjfr, Afr. Shiva B.ao read out the Declaraticm of Rights wMeh,. 
iti our opinion, should be in, sorted in the constitution. It ,i:nay be enlarged' 
to sidt the .reqi'iirerneiits of ptiicr juinoriti'es,' but so, far as",Iiabinix ■ is 
ce.fneci,, /tlieso points s,hDiiH find memtion ; — 

, iEecognising that the welhbe'ing/ p1iy.sieal, moral a,ri:cl, intellect iial, of' 
the.wO'Tke'rs of India is of sup.r©ine importanee in assuring the peace, progress- 
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and prosperity of the country ^ and recaHmg' t'be solemn olbligatioiis of India 
as a Member of tiie League of Nations,' and 'of'tha Jnteraaticmal Ltilmuv . 
Organisation, to endeavour to secure and' maintain fair and liiyiiarie coikIi** 
tions of ^ labour for men, women / and cliiidren, and .to eoi,laborate in tliU 
international establislmient of, social justice, the Coinmonwealtii declare.^ the 
following principles^ to be accepted as fundamental principles ot tiie 
tion, and as regulating the exercise of the legislative, executive auci phlioal 
pcm^ers within, the Coinmoiiwealth . 

(1) 'It is the duty of every citmen.so to use his 'mental ami bodtlv 
powers as to contribute to the welfare of the comi'ouiiity, and 
spoiiding,iy it is the duty of the, community to secure, so .far lies in 
its power, that every .citizen sha.ll 'be given the training and itiipiu'- 
tunities necessary' to enable , him to niaintai,u by his work a ilcccnl 
standard of living; 

(2) The Indian Pariiament shall make- suitable laws for the /iniiintcii- 
ance of health and fitness of work of a!l citizeuis,' the securing *it a 
living wage for every worker, and p.rovision against tiic 'iM-uimriiii 
consequences of old age, infirmity, and .une.mp!oy.ra.6nt ; ' 

(3) .The protection of ' motherhood ..'and the '.rearing '.of the ming 
generation to physical, mentai an'd social efUciency are of spcciiil ecu- 
cem'"to the' Com.m,oinvealth, Women, young persons and clukircrt sliall, 
therefore, be ■ protected 'against inQ'.ra'I, ' sp'iritual or bodily inyiry 'o.:r 
neglect and against ' exploitation ■ and '.. excessive or* un.Huiiab'ie: 
employment '; ' 

(4) The yw-elfare of those who ^.labo.ur shall be under ' the spccia.!. 
protection of the 'Com.monw'ealth,''''''and the conditions of" .,i.iab.m.i.r fliail 
be regulated, from time .to Time , as.' may- -be, necessary,' ivitti ' a v law "to 
their progressive improvement.; , , .. 

, (5) The right of workers to express their opinions lre« ly by speech, 
w.rlting or other means, and' to meet in 'peaceful as'^eriibly and lo loim 
associations , for,. the consideration 'and furtherance oi tbeii intercMh, 
shall be granted. by the Oonimo.nwealth. Laws .regulating the 
. of this 'right shall not., discriminate ^ againt any .individual or cliia of 
,, ci&ens on, /the grounds , 'of' .religious faith, ■ political 'opinion or sociitl 
.■.,po.8itiDn;."' ■ ■ 

breach "of co'.niract of .service or ab 6 tra. 0 n't thereof' 's'lial. I' ks 
made a criminal offence; ' ■ . 

(7) The Oommonwealth shall co-operate, with other ^natioiin m 

action to secure the realisatio.n of the principle of social justice tliriuigh- 
out the work! ; ' . 

(8) All 'Citizens in the Commo'nweaitli^ have the riglifc to,'!,, roe 

' elementary education ■ without any distinction of ca.ste or c^rf3ef,i^ in "tlio 
matter of admission into, any 'educational instnictionH maintained or 
aided by the .State and. such right, shall bc% enforcea'Ide, as sociis as (hm 
arrangements shall have -.been 'made, by .eompe'te.Et a'litliority ; . 

■ (9> AIT citizens are. 'equal -be'fore the .law and',, possess equal ci'V'ic 
-rights; 

'(10') All citizens have an equal right of access to and t,li 0 iis.e„ of 
public ■roa.ds, 'P'ubMe'wvells and nil other 'pkees of .public, resortd''. ■. 

(2) Labour LegisMion, u Federal Buh]>M with conCMfrmt powers fo the 
Provimml Legislaiures.’^Out next point is that labour legislation shoitld 

ft federal subject) with power for the Frovinciai or '.State Leglilatiircs also ti) " 
legislate but not,, as the Eoya! ■■Commiss'ltm on Labour' olmerved^in its Report, 
issued a few months ago, **,so' m .to' impair or.infriBge th© authority of tl«r 
Federal Legislature, 

(3) The BaUfifation' of InfiTnaMonal''LMhour to he, a 

&f Be Federal 9omTnmmt,--Wo desire that th© power to ratify Inter- 

natioufel iabour ' Oenveutions should be vmtod. in" the Federal Government, 
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It IS iKit iwcitem to clibouiti titiiti ot tliesi points is 1 lii iea% 
ftitliiii tilt sn>|« ol ih ilssuissi ns tin I il Stnutiiu Committee, and 
1 siiil liopi i sli ill hi\i ui iipi iu lnli^ (t i usinfi tlmn 

III lib I lujliii-im uj liiiHt ^ tfjtn i* - 1 oi x siiini a itisoii I sinil not 

1 iHOii tl in 111 nti« n tla j mil tl U tie intuiluftim oi Mlnit siifii is 

mid li m tin woikii point oi I miid oiusilics in a ininoiitT 

111 fhiciiiiii, 1 ! in tin I rimhi f '^ub ^ < mmititt list ii but \m aie glid 
u til It \li C n llu ml ( i lu iKo ui tnf ii ot it uuHvl liope 

tl t %itli his irmtiiul \ istiis t t >h 11 <ih iclnlt snlh mt 

W, simll I lu « 1 1 tl n it on dit iih d <nquu\ it In i mini tint 

idiiif s fill 1^4 n mid h uspiKtRibie is tin iH\t st to sumo 
qnililK itnii 1 ng jtsk idi is i using tht igt liiiui to 21 m iis |Ho\id<d 

tint tlic mtiiitioii it pins UjiuIU. to dl discs But wi do isk toi iinim- 

li it# i« mil !i # I tl I H !|m it lift nili 1 t in the tuiiis oi Hbume 
I ! f 1 \| < u 1. ndii ( i 11 ti i tl it i lu u iitt I t ) Ik i||mntid 
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I cannot do bettei tlian quote tlie iolio^uig {ns*sige troin the Mtimii 
ot tlie iiojal Commission on Labour %ith uhuli ontneH ogieo -- 

Tile Whitley Oomimssions Bepoit observes (p ihi)— 

Theie are seven! dueetions m -v^hich tlie adu|iuitt ii pit «4 illation 
of Labour should benefit both itstJf and the cuiniiiiiiiit^ hi tlie 
place the piescnce of u pit sent itucs ible to loRt tlw chsire*« and 
a&piiations of Labour and to tianslato these into «oiicrttt |>! 0 |)os«th i‘i, 
essential for the propei considnation of measuies sfiuially ii!hctiii|^ 
Laboui But tlie Vr elf a re of Labour does not depend purtl^’ on ii-hiit 
may be called labour measuus its good depends on the %!iob tieiid of 
policy and legislation More adeciuate representation ot liafsoiii is 
necessaiy for its prospection m this respect and it gneii the oppoi- 
tunityj organised Labour can make a valuable contribution to ill# nise 
go\e2nment of the Commonwealth JBbrthcr the pn^pc r ttpic^w ritatiou 
of Labour is itself educatue, the recognition of its ilainw w i put ui 
the body politic will bring increased responsibility and a Hi use i I uiiii% 
with the community as a whole Canvensely, exehismri of liik>or from 
a fair share in the councils of the nation wnll incnitablj dine it to n l\ 
unduly on other means of making itself felt with mjuiy to itseli iwil to 
the nation What we haye stated is applicable to hiliour gunrdU 
both agricultural and mdustinh ami those who have to th d with tin 
representation of labour in detail w ill no doubt li i e rep iid to tlie w li ib 
held 

The Commission has also recommended it is to be noted thit iii« fuiii 
ciple of election should be substituted for that of noriun'itjoii and ngv^^Liu'l 
trade Unions should form special constituem les for the pui|HH4^ ot »i 
We accept these suggestions and trust that they will i<»«iuinid tl i iii ihtH tc 
the Conference 

As regards agricultuial and plantation I ibi ui souu itlui rii« iluicl of 
election will haye to be devised as tlieio an no ii ul< I uioih iiuoiig tiu 
woikers of these two classes But we do not tiiink it will bt itii possible foi 
the Expel t Franchise Committee to maU iomnU siiggtsiioim m the point 
The question is woith considumg win tliu hs^tn Sahf^iH or org niisa turns 
of agncultui a! workers yyhutyei tlay i\ist nuy not hi ugisfcrid wuh r i 
law analogous to the Ti ide 1 imm Act u.ul ugtuhtl is a ^pycial ilwtoi sp 
At all eyeots yye ask the ConftruKi to rndorsi yyitlunit ituni tlif 

principk that these miliums of woikus ire trititlid to m uh |inte sluii in 
the government of tlicir cmntry 

Noupmher :11th 19S1 


\P?U\nTX XIT 

AfFMORANBCM FOB THl MnORlfTI*^ COMMllTTF 
Bi; Bu Ohfmantii ^etahffd 

It IS a thousand pities that the communal diffirnlties haie not vet ks»n 
solved by agieement of tie putus r uifumd Tt is iHMiitid foi tli# simiotli 
WorKtig of any wlf-governwt'nt iomfitiiiuni fm India that thw matter .shoiili’l 
i» settled by mutual goodwill and uncle ist and mg and that a cif peitett 

secuiity must be ueated m tiu inmdM ot the minonties But I am afrnu! 
that the piesent deadlock m tin solution of the communal problem k kuiig 
vm\ much exiggeiated and is bung exploited in foriiiii quarters foi 
l^tarimg him full eonstitutional advince wluch fndia deinands 

A cattoftl t^tamination of the points of difference revHik that tliirt w 
eowidevably i0iw agreement than md the emimvimml 

are ' »itoiiwtd adwn to imiill proportiont 
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It is made to ax3i:iear as if the Deiegates belonging to the minority coni- 
ninniiies and the Bcleagtes belonging to the majority comninnities ai*e 
disagreed on almost every point. The fact is quite the contrary. There is 
really no diiforeiico of opinion on the quesstion that proper safeguards must 
he proiided ior ensuring tall religious liberty and protection of culture and 
personal ia’ws of the minorities and that provision should be made against 
legislation aiiecting their religion, etc. Fuither, it is generally agreed that 
the iuinorities must he secured a proper share in the Services and, as far as 
practicable, in the Executive Goiernment. In fact, lorniulas for these 
purposes neic* attiially drafted and assented to b> the lepieseiitatives of the 
vuiioiis uimmuiaties last jear and hardly anybody uaiits to go back upon 
them. The Sen ices sub-Cominittee oi the Conieronco last year in its Report 
ret oiiiiiumded the text of tiio prorisioiis to be made for securing to the 
nunontics then pioper share in the Services, etc. 

As iegards certain special demands of the Muslims, ejj., the separation ol 
Sindh and the status and constitution of the Noi’th-West Frontier Provinces, 
agi-euneni was also reacheti to the satisfaction of the Muslims. As regards 
the Muslim cluiiu tor one-thiid lojireseiitation in tiie Fedeiai Legislature, 
there has been a general desire to agree to the same, and the ciuestion is 
liwu'ely one oi method for securing the desired representation. Last ^ear a 
loriiiuia was agieed to that the Muslims were to have one-third of the total 
nuiiiher of cdecied memhors of British India and also one-third of any 
noiiiinaiions of jiersons other than officials or meniher& of any very small 
iiiiisorit\. The question of securing to the Muslims imther seats so as to 
iu<ike lip oue-tliiid of the total numb<‘r of members was left for consideration 
in (oimectioii vith ike representation of the States, It should not be diffi- 
cult to secure this by some couiention with the ;:?tates. 

As regaido the Muslim claim to be allinced the existing weightage in 
Pioviniis where tlie> aie in a minority there not any appreciable 
opposition. 

It will thus he seen that on al! matters ul mh , i* leally lital and essential 
thi re is fcijc !ai crest iiiiasuiv oi gtneral agieeneit 

The di-^ugreement extends to onl> i\\o matters — 

1, Whether tho ]\Iu*lini and other nimontiea’ representation is to 
he SKured bj' means of separate eleciorate^ oi In reseination of seats 
for tlieiii ni joint electorates. 

2. The allocation of seats in the local Legidaturcs of the Punjab and 
Bengal, 

As jx^garcls the first question —namely, separate versus joint electorates — 
the^qiieslion Jias been discussed tlireadbare hotli here and in India, It is 
obvious that in Provinces where tlie Muslims are in a minority their coming 
into the joint electorates is more in ilieir interests and for their protection. 
Once elfective safeguards are pioiided, as slated above, in the matter of 
religiun, eidiiue, personal laws, social ijraciices, education, fair share in the 
public serviies, adequate representation ^ in the Legislature, there is no clash 
or diiergenee of interest betiveen the different eommiinities, and it is really 
safer^for the minorities to come into the joint electorates. For, unless the 
Bfuslim voteis have a voice in the election of the niajoriry community 
in<mdK'rs, tho former would h«ave no hold on tlie latter. This has been 
r4‘cogEised Isy important BIiisHrn leaders sueii as II, H. tho Aga Khan, Mr. 
Jimiali, am! others, and if they are gi\cn reservation of seats they wdli be 
quit© secure. ^,^But, whatever the leal merits of this question may ‘be, it is 
peifcctly o])v ions that the hFuslims cannot be forced against their wishes to 
come into the joint electorates. 

If tliey want still to stick to separate electorates they must be allowed 
to have tiicm. Keeping cliFereiit communities in separate watertight com- 
partments must inevitablj^ prove a great obstacle in the evolution of 
imt ion al unity and national self-government and will render very difficult 
in practice the joint responsibility of the Cabinet. It is therefore urged that 
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separate electorates sliouid not be extended farther rhan where they exist, 
and the other minorities should be secured their proper representation by 
reserYation in joint electorates. What is hoped is that the Muslims and the 
Sikhs, after some experience of the new constitution of selt-government for 
India, will see the advantage to themselves and the country of coining into 
Joint electorates. It should therefore he provided that if at any time at least 
two-thirds of the Muslims’ representatives in any Legislature decide in favour 
of joint electorates, thereafter joint electorates should he established for 
that Legislature. It is not therefore right to create at this juncture further 
separate compaitinents. 

As regal ds the Depressed Classes, my sympathies and those of all right- 
thinking men are wholly with them. The treatment that they have received 
ill the past and are suffering under even now reflects great discredit on the 
class Hindus who are responsible for the same; but it will not be patriotic 
for the Depressed Classes, because of their exasperation, to insist upon 
separate electorates. They should certainly be made secure by reservation 
of seats. The percentage of representation to be given to them must depend 
on various considerations — e.g,, the number of people available for the task — 
and not merely on the thumb rule of numerical proportion. At present in 
the Central Legislature they have only one seat, and that also by nomination. 
This is certainly wdiolly inadequate and unjust, and they should be given 
immediately a much larger number, to be progressively increased and brought 
up ultimately to their numerical proportion as by education and other 
means men fitted for this work become available. 

The 1 ‘eal and substantial points of disagreement are thus reduced only 
to the allocation of representation in the local Legislatures of the Punjab 
and Bengal. The discussions last year as well as this year show that Muslims 
may he satisfied if they are secured 51 per cent, representation in the Punjab 
and Bengal, which is less than their numerical proportion on population 
basis. The Hindxis and Sikhs in the Punjab, and in Bengal the Hindus and 
Europeans (the latter community at present enjoys representation very much 
ill excess of ite numbers), must arrive at some adjustment. A question of a 
couple of seats here or there must not bar a settlement. If, however, com- 
munities concerned in these two Provinces are unable to reach agreement, 
surely their inability to arrive at an adjustment cannot be allowed to stand 
in the way of the country as a^ whole attaining self-government, when, as I 
have shown above, tSere is practically general agreement as regards all 
essential safeguards for minorities and there is no difficulty of aliocation of 
representation in the Legislatures of all other Provinces. This particular 
and narrow issue should be left for decision by the Prime Minister and His 
Majesty’s Government. There is no reason why the Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Depressed Classes and Europeans should not, without any hesitation, agree 
to abide by the decision of the Prime Minister. The Congress claims to be 
a non-coniniunal body and to have a purely national outlook, and therefore 
it and its representative can have no objection to accepting any settlenient 
which the communities concerned may arrrive at by this method of decision 
by the Prime Minister, One tentative and rough-and-ready solution for 
allocation of seats in the Punjab and Bengal is to accept the Government of 
India’s proposals about it with such variation as may be required in view of 
the latest census figures. 

There is one aspect of joint and separate electorates which I earnestly 
wish to be considered. I believe there are among the Muslims an appreciable 
number who prefer joint electorates. There is no reason why those preferring 
to be in the joint electorates should be denied their liberty of thought and 
action because the majority of their community wish to have separate 
electorates. It should be made permissible for members of any community 
for whofn separate electorates are provided to declare their desire to go into 
joint electorates and be allowed to do So. On such declaration they should bo 
included in the joint register and should be allowed to vote and stand for 
©lection m the |oint electorate; but such declaration, when made, must ever 
afterwards be final 
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Such a provision will demonstrate the strength of the opinion of those 
who helieve in joint electorates, and will also afford an avenue for ultimately 
absorbing everybody into joint electorates as the stx'engtlx of opinion in 
favour of joint electorates progressively grows. 

For the views put forward and the suggestions made by me I beg my 
brother Delegates’ unprejudiced consideration. They are capable of further 
adjustment wherever necessary, and 1 implore all to put their heads together 
for a solution. I have no communal bias and I Ijelong to no communal 
organisation. 

November 9thj 19$1. 


APPENDIX XIII. 

BIFRBSENTATION OF WOMEN IN THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Memorandum by Mrs. Suhharayan. 

The framing of a new constitution for India offers an opportunity for 
considering fully the question of the representation of women on the Indian 
Legislatures of the future. It is obviously desirable that the ^ ordinary 
channels of election should he open to women ; but the question arises as to 
whether there is any likelihood of their securing election through the ordinary 
poll. Even in Western countries, where it has long been the custom for 
women to take part in public affairs, very few of them even now secure 
election to the Legislatures. In India they have only recently begun to 
emerge into public life, and, moreover, they are in a peculiar position owing 
to the social disabilities to which they have long been subject. Consequently 
there is bound to be strong prejudice on the part of both men and women 
against their coming into the Councils. There are also almost insurmountable 
practical difficulties to their candidature, such as that few women have 
sufficient means to stand, that— in our vast electoral areas— it would be 
extremely difficult for them to tour, to get into touch with voters, etc. It 
seems obvious that, for a considerable time, until the public becomes suffi- 
cientlv educated, it is extremely unlikely that women will be returned^ in 
India through the ordinary poll. And yk, especially during the first vital 
and foimative years of the new constitution, when the foundations of our 
social and educationai policy (which affect wmmen so closely) and indeed of 
our policy in ail matters, are laid, it will be most important to have womcm 
on the Legislatures. They should be ihere in particular to impress on the 
Legisfatiires tbe necessity for social legislation, which is so urgently required. 
But besides that contribution to public life, their presence on the Legislatures 
should be a mean*, of educating the public and of cultivating m v omen a clue 
sense ot responsibilit'^ ind acliiiinistration. Maliatma GaiiclM, whose know- 
ledge of political conditions in India is unsurpassed, dining his s])eech at 
the*^FederaI Struciure Committee on September ITtli, vasiialised tlm possibility 
of women not being elected to the Legislatures, and indicated his belief that 
sonic arrangement should be made to meet thi'^^ eventuality. If some special 
provision lor securing their presence is not made, it is possible ^indeed 
likely — tlnat their claims will recede iiirtlier and fuither into the background. 
It will have a great effect if, from the start, it is shovn in ])ractice as well 
ns in theory, that the co-o]ieration oi ivomen on the Legislatures is normal 
and desinMe, 

There is considerable support in India for the view that some special 
provision is necessary, I have received large numbers of letters from wmmeii 
doing important social and educational work in many narts of India, asking 
IipI; ,|o to to press this view on the Conference, otherwise 1 should have 
been slow to put it forward. Delegates have no doubt also received a 
Memorandum opposing it from three women^s organisations in India — 
organisations whose vie#! I sought last year, but was not fortunate enough 
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to secure.^ Their oj)position is apparently based on the belief that, if equality 
of civic rights is granted to %^omen in India, equality of opportunity in civic 
service will automatically follow, and that, owing to the part played by 
uoiiieii in the recent political struggle, women now lealise their strength and 
do not require special pi'ovision. These theories seem to me to he far 
removed from the realities of the situation. These three women’s organis- 
ations are associations of impoitanee, hut I cannot admit that they speak for 
the entile womanlioocl of India. While welcoming the fact that the political 
struggle has brought many thousands of uomen oui into public life, I feel it 
essential to acquire a true perspective ot the whole |>ictuie, and to realise 
that there remain over a hundred and tuentv million women and girls in 
India, who are still in a state of civic inertia, and who have not 5 ’et attained 
«ielf-eonfidence or political consciousness. It is for the sake of this over- 
whelming majority of women that 1 believe special provision to be necessary. 

1 am convinced that one practical step forward, which will ensure the 
presence of women on the Legislatures, working side liy side with men as a 
normal feature of our political life, will do more for them than any theories 
of equality. 

The opposition to special provision for women in this Memorandum is 
also based on the assumption that Adult Suffrage will come into existence. 
Even if Adult Suffrage is secured, I think the aboi^e arguments hold good. 
If, however, Adult Suffrage is not achieved, or only gradually achieved, 
then special provision will he all the more necessary. 

I have given much anxious thought to the form which such special provi- 
sion slionicl take. Nomination is obviously unsuitable. The ordinary 
reservation of seats, involving separate electorates, appropriation of a share 
of existing seats, and a permanent claim to them, is equally undesiMble. 
The solution which the Women’s Delegation advanced last year (.see Minori- 
ties sub-Cominittee proceedings, page 80) — namely, that the Legislatures 
themselves, after their own election, should for a temporary period elet*t a 
fixed proportion of women to Legislatures — still seems to me the most suit- 
able. The suggestion then also made—that the proportion of women to be 
elected sboulcl he five per cent, of the elected Legislature, that tho temporary 
period should he for three elections, and that the election of ivomon should 
he made by proportional representation so as to avoid the complications of 
the communal question, also seem to* me still to be the best fitted to the 
circumstances. I would, however, now — in order to meet the divergence 
of views among Indian women on this matter— -make a further suggestion, 
namely, that such a scheme might ho opfiovol on all Legislatures, Central 
or Provincial, to adopt or not as they think fit. 

It may well he that some other proposal better than the above outlined 
scheme — one that would attain the same end — may be devised, and in that 
case I would willingly accept it. In this matter, T regard nij'^self as a 
member of no party, community or class, but simply as voicing the views of an 
educated and inteiligeiit section of women’s opinion in India, which believes 
special provision for women to be in the best interests of women in general 
and in those of the nation at large (which must inevitably be closely identified 
with women’s interests). It does not seem to us that it is in the least 
derogatory to ask for such special provision to meet existing facts ; nor can it 
be considered either a privilege or a favour. Indeed, membership of a 
Legislature, in our opinion, is a heavy responsibility and a duty rather than 
a privilege or a favour. H we are told that there is no analogy for such 
a proposal in the constitutions of other countries, I would urge that in this 
matter we should not he entirely guided by outside precedents. Indeed, the 
experience of women in other countries suggests that Indian women will be 
wise in taking steps to strengthen their political status fro»i the very 
bef^inning of the new constitution. If such a special measure as has been 
sugo-ested above for the initial and transitional period could be made, I 
feefthat the position of women in the India of the future would be made 
•secure. 

WovemUr llB, im. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

memoeanbum eeprbsenting the views op a number op 

INDIAN WOMEN’S ORGANISATIONS. 

Presented to the Conierence by Mrs, Naid% and Begum Shah Nawaz. 

We herewitli beg to submit the official Meiuoraudiini jointly issued on the 
status of Indian women in the proposed new Constitution by the All-India 
Women’s Conference on Education and Social Reform, the Women’s Indian 
Association and the Central Committee of the National Council of^ Women 
in India. These three premier Organisations include the great majority of 
progressive and influential women of all communities, creeds^ and ranks who 
are interested in social, educational, civic or political activities, and are 
accredited leaders of organised public opinion amongst women. 

This Manifesto, signed by the principal office bearers of these important 
bodies, may be regarded as an authoritative statement of I'epresentative 
opinion, duly considered and widely endorsed, on the case and claim of Indian 
women. 

We have been entrusted with the task of presenting to the Round Table 
Conference their demand for a complete and immediate recognition of their 
equal political status, in theory and practice, by the grant of full adult 
franchise, or an effective and acceptable alternati’v e, based on the concep- 
tion of adult suffrage. 

We are further enjoined to resist an;^ plea that may be advanced by 
individual groups of people, either in India or in this country, ior any kind 
of temporary concessions or adventitious methods of securing the adequate 
representation of women in the Legislatures in the shape of yeservation or 
seats, nomination or co-option, whether by Statute, Convention, or at the 
discretion of the Provincial and Central Governments. To seek any form or 
preferential treatment would be to violate the integrity oi the uiiiversai 
demand of Indian women for absolute equality ot iioiiticai status. 

We are confident that no untoward difficulties will inteivene in the way of 
women oi the right quality, capacity, political equipment and record of 
public service in seeking the suffrages of the nation to be returned as its 
representatives in the various Legislatures of the country. 

Wo ask that there should be no sex discrimination either against or in 
favour of women under the new constitution. 

Will you be so good as to treat our covering letter^ as part of the official 
document submitted to jou on behalf of our Organisations. 

November 16th, 19$1. 


MEMORANDlT^r ON THE STATUS OP INDIAN WOMEN JN THE 
PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION OP INDIA. 

The Ali-Tndia Wonien's Conference, Tho Women's Indian Association and 
The Central Executive Committee of the National Council of Women in India 
welcome and endorse the Declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship 
in India under the future constitution drawn up by the accredited leaders of 
the Nation, ©namely : - 

‘‘ Equal rights and obligations of all citizens, without any bar on 
account of sex. 

No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, 
caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, office, power or 
honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling.” 
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Object of the pbesbnt Memobanbtjm. 

This Declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship in India having 
been made, the recognition of women’s equal citizenship in all matters 
relating to franchise, representation, or employment has become an accepted 
principle. The present Memorandum is, therefore, concerned only with the 
methods by which women may be enabled to exercise to the full their legiti- 
mate rights. 

The women of India on the basis of their admitted and declared e^juality, 
demand that in actual practice no disqualifications or conditions shall be laid 
down which may hamper them in any way from the fullest exercise of the 
right of voting at public elections or offering themselves as candidates 
for seats on Legislative or Administrative institutions. Similarly, no impedi- 
ments should be placed in their way in the matter of the holding of public 
oiBBce or employment which might, in effect, bar women from taking their 
full and equal share in civic rights and obligations. 


Fbanchisb, 

Freseni Conditions and the Necessity for the Demand. 

The experience of women under the existing constitution makes the 
foregoing demand imperative. In spite of equality in theory, they suffer in 
practice from a grave inequality owing to the right of voting being condi- 
tioned by property-holding or other similar qualification, ordinarily inacces- 
sible to women in India. Though the resolution of the Indian National 
Congress declares for an immediate acceptance of the principle of adult 
suffrage, it may be argued nevertheless, that the first step towards the adop- 
tion of that principle might require, for its successful practice, the condi- 
tioning of the exercise of the right by some qualification of the type above 
mentioned. However, we cannot hut point out that, though the theoretical 
equality of men and women citizens might conceivably be maintained under 
such a practice, the position of women will inevitably be rendered wholly 
unequal under the existing social systems, it being generally recognized that 
very few women hold or own property in their own name or right. 

Again, even if the property qualification for voting or candidature is 
made nominal, women are likely to suffer as long as our social systems remain 
as they are. 

As compared with men, very few women would have even nominal pro- 
perty in their own names and right, and since a very considerable propor- 
tion of the adult women of India is either married or widoved, the voting 
rights of all such would, on a property basis of any kmd have to follow 
the corresponding lights of their husbands. 

There is yet another difficulty to be considered in this connection. Even 
if the franchise system permits a wife or widow to enjoy the same voting 
rights as the husband, this position will not commend itself to the educated 
and thinking “women of India, inasmuch as it makes the citizenship of woman 
contingent on her relationship — ^past or present— to a man, for a very 
large proportion of women. We are strongly of opinion that the Blemeniary 
Bights of Women as htman being s should mi he hand on an extraneous 
factor like Marriage. 

If a literacy test of any kind is introduced as a condition precedent for 
the exercise of civic rights, women will he placed at a still greater dis- 
advantage, for the obvious reason that there are many more literate mm 
than women. 

Moreover, if as is likely and necessary, some age limit is fixed for the 
exercise of such rights, the handicap on women will be still further increased, 
for relatively speaking there are fewer literate women above the voting age 
than below it. 
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Therefore, the conditioning of the I’ight of franchise, either by property or 
literacy qualifications, would be fundamentally inconsistent with, the 
Declaration of Mights above quoted. 

In these circiimstances, the All-India Women’s Conference, the Women’s- 
Indian Association and the Central Executive Committee of the ISTational 
Council of Women in India, consider the immediate, unqualified and uncon- 
ditional adoption of the princ%>le of Adult Franchise to be the best and most 
acceptable mode of assuring and securing political equality between the men 
and women of* this country. They unhesitatingly consider all conditions or 
qualifications or tests for the exercise of this right, whether based on pro- 
perty or literacy, to be needless impediments in the way of the enjoyment by 
women of civic equality. 

Accordingly they recommend that: — 

Every man or woman of the age of 21 should he entitled to vote and 
to offer himself or herself as a candidate at any election to an^ 
Administrative or Legislative Institution, 


Representation. 

We are confident that, if this practical equality is secured for women 
in the matter of Franchise, they will be able to find their way into the 
Legislative and Administrative Institutions of the country through the open 
door of ordinary election. 

No special expedients for securing the presence of women on these bodies, 
such as reservation, nomination or co-option vrould then be necessary. 

The Women of India have no desire to seek any specially favoured treat-' 
ment for themselves, provided that their full and equal citizenship i$, fecog--^ 
nized in practice as it is in theory . 

Rublic, Services and Eiuplovment. 

It is but a corollary to this practical equality between men and women, 
that women should be eligible, in the same way as men and on the same 
conditions, for all grades and branches of the Public Services, as they ^ are- 
entitled, under the Declaration of Rights, to equality in the exercise of all 
trades, professions and employment. 


Disqualifications. 

As distinguished from the qualifications, etc,, for voting, in which the 
women of India demand an absolute and effective equality, the disqualifica- 
tions for the exercise of civic rights should he based on |>urely personal 
grounds.' 

Thus, the fact of a woman’s relationshij) to a man or the disqualification, 
if any, attaching to her male I'elative of any degree, should in no way x^revent 
her from exercising to the full her legitimate rights. 

", August, 19SI. , , 


.CO'MMHNAL;. refresent ation. 


Memorandum hy Sir Frovash Ghunder Mitter. 

^ ife , ■ ttihbriiffes';v:6bihmp^^ 1:: '.think:'''!^^ 'as the^ sole; 

' ^Slhdu^'irdpressen^ ought tO" '"place'; the 
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The claims on behalf of tlie different minorities liaye been put forward 
.as follows : — 


Per cent. 

In tlie first two cases I am ignoring decimais-r- 


Mnslims . . ; ' ' . . , ■ ' . ■ . . . ' . 55 

BaclvTrarcl Classes ■ , , , .... . , • . ■ ' 25, 

European Commnnal . , . . . . . 6 

Indian-Giiristians ... . . . . . 3 

Anglo-Indians . 2 


Total 


m 


^ Since then I have seen it stated in the Pi'ess that Mahatma Gandhi 
offered 51 per cent,, instead of 55 per cent., to the Muslims. The above 
claims do not take into account the claims for class seats. So far as I am 
aware the claims for class seats are: — 

■ Per cent. 

British (at present they have 11 in a House with 114 
■'elected members) -v "''''fv';''' ,10' 

Labour (a number of seats, but I am not aware of the 


actual percentage claimed) . . 

Indian Trade and Commerce . . . . . 5 

, Landlords ,' ' . . .. , . . 

Universities . . . . ... . . 2 


Total , 241 


It will appear from the above that if all these claims are admitted or 
accepted, the total is considerably over lOO per cent., and that the Hindus 
(other than the Backward Classes) whose population runs into many millions, 
will not have any seats from the general electorate. 

This position, of course, is mitenahle, and a mere statement of facts 
will show what the position is. 

Although I' am the sole Hindu represe-ntative from Bengal on the. Minori- 
ties Committee, no offer has yet been made to me, nor even was the question 
discussed either with me or*^witli any-'of my Hindu fellow Delegates from 
Bengal who are not on this Committee, by the Muslim group. I was, 
'however, told a few days ago by , one ■ of ■ the ■ Muslim representatives from 
Bengal that the Muslim delegation is of the opinion that the question should 
'Be , 'Settled,; on /an ',AIi-India:' , basis. ,, ,\ 


Vs''UpplementabY',\,mb^ .by :pbovabH"'Vchunbeb" 

' ".MITTEB.: ■ . 

With reference to the claim of the Muslims regarding , a statiitory' ''majority 
of the whole , House on, 'the bask: of , com'mtmal ele'ctorates,' I ''desire to put on 
record that before I left India I consulted Hindu-elected members of the 
"Bengal Legislative Council , members . ,','Of ' ; 'the ' 'Executive . Oommitte'e ' ' ' of the" 
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Indian Ap-sociation (an important and old-establislied association founded 
by tbe late Sir Smendra Hath Banerjea and other leaders in 1875), and the 
Executive Committee of the British Indian Association (the oldest political 
ashoeiation in Bengal, being established in 1851). I also consulted some 
prominent Congressmen with whom I could get into touch. I found that 
Hindu public opinion was strongly against acceptance of the claim of the 
Muslims for a statutory ma]ority of the whole House. 

I also consulted Hindu public opinion in Bengal as regards joint electorates 
With respivaiioii ot seats, and I found that, geneially speaking, Hindu public 
opinion was siiongh in favour of joint electorates with such reservation, 
I understand, however, that the Muslim Delegation, who are organised as 
a party on an ali-India basis under the leadership of H. H, the Aga Khan, are 
not prepared to deviate from the claim for communal representation, so I 
refrain from placing the details of Bengal Hindu opinion regarding adjustment 
of the communal question on the basis of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats, I may mention in this connection that although I am the sole 
Hindu representative fiom Bengal on the Minorities Sub-Gonimittee, I was 
never asked by the Muslim Delegation to discuss the Bengal coniniunai 
question with them: I may add that I tried to convey the information that 
I w^as quite willing to diseuss the matter. 

I will next refer to the claims of the difierent minorities and class interests* 
These claims, as originally put forward, were as follows : — 

Per emb* 

In both these cases I am ignoring decimalls — 


Muslims 55 

Backward Classes 25 

European Communal ...... 5 

Indian-Cliiistians . 3 

Anglo-Indians, , .... 2 


Total . 90 


In the claims so put frrwaid, the claims for class seats were not specifically 
discussed, but so far as I am ciwam the claims for class seats are: — 

Per cent, 

British (at present they have 11 in a House of 
114 elected members, over and above 5 
cnminunal seats) 10 

Laboiu’ (a number -f s^ats, but T am not aw ire 
of the actual priceniage claimed? . , , — _ 

Indian Tiade and Commerce 5 

Landb uls 

rnwi shies .... 2 


24| (excluding 
Labour), 
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It Will appear from the above that if all these claims are admitted or accepted 
the total is considerably over 100 per cent., and that the Hindus (other than 
the Backward Classes), whose population runs into many millions, will not 
have any seats from the general electorate. This position is, of course, 
untenable, and a mere statement of the facts will show what the position is. 

Since these claims were put forward, a joint Hote has -been circulated 
over the signatures of H.H, The Aga Khan on behalf of the Muslims, 
Dr, Ambedkar on behalf of the Depressed Glasses, Eao Bahadur Pannir Selvan 
on behalf of the Indian Christians, Sir Henry Gidney on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indians, and Sir Hubei t Carr on behalf of the Europeans. The arrangement 
for division of seats put forward m this joint Note is totally unacceptable 
to the Hindus of Bengal. My personal opinion is, and I say this from riiy 
37 years^ expeiience of the public life of my Province, that if this scheme is 
accepted then the consequences wdll be disastrous. It will mean the increase 
of direct action, and more physical conflict between the two communities* 
I have stated my views on the point in a short speech before the Federal 
Structure Committee on November ISfch, 1981. I do not, for the sake of 
peace which I value so much, desire to elaborate the reasons which induced 
me to come to the conclusion mentioned above. I may add that I do not 
belong to the Hindu Mahasabha movement, and I genuinely believe that 
adjustment of the Hindu-Muslkn question on some workable basis is a 
sine qua non of political progress in India. 


As the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs have not been able to come to an agreed 
decision, we have to consider and advise His Majesty’s Oovenmaent as to 
what is to be done. I still adhere to the opinion I expressed in my shoit 
speech to the Federal Structure Committee on November 18th, that the 
best course will be to send out a small Commission to :^d out the facts. 
That Commission should have Indians associated with it, and may well 
consist of three British statesmen and two Indian judges, one a M^lim 
judge and the other a Hindu judge.^ Indian representatives should not 
be political people, because every politician has Ms own views on the matter. 
As, however, an objection has been taken by an eminent Indian to a^ociate 
judges with Commission, I am quite willing to accept a slight modmcaticm 
of my original suggestion, by putting forward a further suggestion thw, 
instead of having judges actually hol&ig office, we may have 
have retired from office, but without intending any disr^pect to ihe pohtica! 
men of India, I do insist that the inclusion of political men will go a long 
way to defeat the object I have in view. I have alreMy e^lamed m my 
speech that sending out a Commission of the nature indicated should not 
hold up the announcement, nor the drafting of the Act, nor any ot er 
relevant work in connection with constitutional advance. 

I would conclude this Memorandum by suggesting oertam g&neml con- 
siderations of an important character, which should be taken into e^iderato 
in ease His Majesty’s Government are dismchned to send out a Commission 

of the nature indicated. 

So far four important schemes were before the public, namely, the Gongiess 
scheme, the Communal Muslim s^eme, the Nation^st Muslim 
the Hindu Mahasabha scheme. The unfortunate f' 

do not agree to the Communal Muslim scheme, and the Muslims do not 
agree to accept any of the other three schemes. Further, on the Hindu side 
there is a difference of opinion with regard to the Confess scheme and the 
mndu MahlbCscheml The net result. is 

have been unable to come to an agreed decision. Further, ^ere is “ ®y 
mind aTor^on defect in all the four schemes, 

schemes are accepted it will mean, that m Lcount of the 

Hindu maioritv m others a Muslun majority (perhaps on ^count of the 

dispSitir Ae population this is 

has been made in any of these schemes.^ ir^n, noJiHon 

— to wHohever community that mmoniry may belong— wiH be m a position 



to eSectually infiiience the members of the Legislature \\ho may be returned 
on the votes of the majority community. For that reason I submit that 
some new method had better be explored. One such method which, in my 
opinion, may well be vorth consideiing, although I realise that unless the 
two communities agree to explore the method for the sake of peace it will 
serve no useful purpose to press this method, is as follows : — 

1. In constituencies where less than 10 pei cent, of the total number 
of voters belong to the Hindu or the kluslim community, in the counting 
of votes each vote of the minority community will count as two, both 
with regard to tht^ election of the Hindu or of the Muslim candidate. 

2. In constituencies ivhero 10 pei cent, but not more than 30 per cent, 
of the total number of voters belong to the Hindu or the j^Iuslim com- 
munity, in the eounling of votes the votes of the minoritv community 
will be iiici eased by 50 per cent, (that is to say, each vote will count 
as 1] votes) both with regaid co tho election of the Hindu or of the 
Muslim candidate. 

Another suggestion that I ventuie to put forward is that this baffling 
-problem will be easier of solution if, instead of attempting to sohe it on an 
ail-Indui basis, we trv to solve it Pimince by Province. Not only wuil such 
a hue be moie eonsoiicint with lealities, but we are hkeh to meet with less 
difficult} ii we ti} to solve the problem Province by Pi evince. In support 
of my suggestion regarding the settlement of the pioblem Province by 
Province, I would point out that the real difficulty to-day is about the 
Piovmees. The diftereiice between the tw'^o communities as regards the 
all-India Lcgislatuies is neither so great nor so determined as that with regard 
to feouio oi the Pi evinces. 

Anothei objection that I have to the four schemes mentioned above is 
that as undei those schemes in a number of Provinces one commimitv will 
be m a riiajo)it\, ^vithout the mmoiiU community being in a position to 
more effectually influence the membeis who me returned to the Legislature 
b\ the luajon'tv community, it is extremeh hkch that pressure will be 
biought to ben Oii Miinstf . js wlio will depend on the suppoit of the majority 
coininmiits. Sneh piessint inav had to the oppiession of the nunoiiiv 
iomiiuujitv , 01 li Hot u tu il opmossioii, the imiiuiitv Lumlllunit^ may woik 
itself up to tlie helifl that it is oppie^«ed. If such a state of things anses in 
one IhovmcL wluie one })aititulai touimimitv mav be in a majoiits, it is 
estrennlv IjkeU ilint we shaT h ^ve the leaction of such i position in other 
Pioviiue^ whole the other coimuiiuiU is in a majoiitv. II such a contingency 
arihos, tin n ilie whf»le of India mav be brought into the voitex of communal 
passion and eonnnunal conflict. 

I tlier(d(!ie suggest that the best coinse will be to appoint a small Com- 
mission ot the nature of the one 1 ha\e indicated alwe. Such a Commission 
will not only be in a betta* position to ascertain materials which are lacking 
to-chi}, hut the\ will also be in a belter position to find out how the larger 
number o! repiesentaiives who will be available in India will accept a paitieular 
kind of electoial anangiaiient. Vttei all, none oi us should force t that the 
question hetoie us is not a (juestirn of the division of a puise or a pioperty 
belonging to an indhidnal, but the question hefcjre us is how” the masses 
belonging to two gieat communities will asrree to work the electoial airange- 
ments in order to evolve a syslein of lesponsible government based on 
persuasion and discussion, and not on cot reion or physical conflicts. 

In conelusion, I would make a fiuthei suggestion, iiameh , that whatever 
decision may be arriv-ed at, it should be on the basis of the seats reserved 
for general constituencies, and should not be on the basis of a percentage of 
the whole House. The Simon Commission, as well as the Government of 
India, proceeded on this basis. Sfanv of the difficulties will be avoided if 
we give up the idea of a majority or a mmority of the whole House. Further, 
what we are dll^eiissing realh appertains to the general constituency seats 
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and not to special or seds. In this coiinerdion there is another point 

should be mentioned, naineU, that -.eats for Euiopeans, Ang1r>Iiifliaii& 
and Jndian-Cliristiaiis, shoiiW, in ever\ Provinee eouif from the inaprity 
community and not trom the miiioxit\ eoinmumt^. As re^iards other class 
seats like Labour, Landlmds, Indnn Trade and < ommeiee I but not British 
Trade and Cammtuce), the seats ma\ well come fiom both the coiiirnuniiies, 
although m point of fact at a paiticular st ige nt the de\< lopuieni of a particular 
PiOvince one eonimunit\ mai hate an advwt me <ner the otiu r. There is 
no reason, however, wh;^ — given the neeessar\ self-help viibout \\hi<h no 
real political piogiess is possible — surdi an achantago ^should be of moie than 
a temporary nature. 

20th November, lOSl. 


Avvmmx XVI. 


THE COMMUX\L PROBLEM IN THE PUNJAB. 


Memorafidum by Sir Geoffrey Corbett 
(circulated at the lequeU of Mr. M. K. Gandhi). 

The communal problem in the Punjab ma;v bo stated as follow’s s:-~ 

A. The MuRlims, being a majoiity of the population, claim to haTe a 
maiority in the Legislatuie. For this they consider s&parate electorates _ to 
be necksary, because their numerical majoritj is not sufficient to outweigh 
the greater wealth and influence of other communities, to which the Muslim 
ryots are stated to be heavily indebted. 

B. The Silihb would prefer joint electorates. But if the Muslims have 
separate electorates, the Sikhs claim — 

(a) that Muslim representation bj separate electorates must be less 
than 50 per cent, of tlie whole Legislature; 

(b) that the Sikhs must also hove sepaiate electorates with sub- 
stantial weigbtagG, as claimed by Hfusliins in Provinces where they 

aie a minoilt}* 

C. The Hindus desiie joint electorates, bnt_ thev aio willing to accept 
any compromise which satisfies Ihe following piineiples: 

(a) There must he no reservation of seats for a majoiity t'Oinmunity 
which would give it a “ statutory niajoiity ” in the Legislatuie; 

(b) The reservation of seats ior a minority community must not 
be less than its population basis, that is, weightago must not be conceded 
to other comiiumities at the expense of a minontv eommuinty. 


2 It cannot ho said that am one of those claims is unreasonable, or 
shouid properly be abandoned. The fact is that in the Punjab as now con- 
stituted the conimunitieR aie so distuhuted that their leguimato claims 
M6 irreconcilable. There is no margin for allowances, and a solution beoonics 
mathematically impossilile. Further, a solution that is dependent on popula- 
tion percentages can have no finality, but must be su'd^ot to 
at each ensuing census. The problem has indeed been suhstantiallv nSeoted 
even since the 1st Session of the Conference by the pubheatinn of the recent 
census figures. 
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S. If then a solution is practically impossible in the Punjab as now 
constituted, the logical remedy would be to re-adjust the boundaries of the 
Punjab. It would be unwise and unjustifiable to “jerrymander” provincial 
boundaries for communal purposes. There is, however, a demand for a 
gtiiieial redistribution of Provinces, To quote Chapter IV of the Nehru 
Committee’s Eepoit, “ the present distribution of Provinces in ladia has no 
xaiional basis. It is merely due to accident and the circumstances attending 
the growth of the British power in India The resultant Provinces, though 
]>n^sibl^ convenient for the purposes of British rule, are not necessarily suitable 
units for responsible sell-go veinment. Redisiiibuiion should be considered 
on the following grounds : — 

(a) linguistic, ethnical and historical; 

(b) economic, geographical and admim:>1rative. , 

I piopose now to approach the Punjab problem fiom this point of view, 
\uthoui regard to communal considerations. 

4. Historically the Ambala Division is pait of Hindustan; its inclusion 
in the Piovinee ol the Punjab vas an incident of British rule. Its language 
IS Hindustani, not Punjabi; and its people aie akin to the people of the 
adjoining Meerut and Agra Divisions of the United Provinces rather than to 
the people of the Punjab. 

Economical!}, the most important factor in the life of an agneultuial 
people IS uiufatiOii. It is administratively desirable that an irrigation system 
should bo conti oiled by a single piovincial Government. Otherwise theie 
uill inoviiably be disputes about the distribution of water, involving perhaps 
a pcruiiuenti inter -piovincial Irrigation Commission or the intervention of 
the Federal Government. The x^mbala Division is not irrigated from the Five 
Rivers, but fioin the Jumna system, on which the adjoining districts of the 
I ill ted i K vinccs also depend. But the Simla district and the north-west 
Corner of the Ambala district, which arc wateiod by the Suite j, and contain 
the hc.ar]-vojks of the Suhmd conal, should remain in the Punjab. 

5. It IS tail to assume, theiefore, that in aiu rational scheme for the 
inL-ti lb itioii of Provinces the Ambala Division, less the Simla dispiefc and 
tbe noHh-ue*t} corner of the Ambala district, uould be separated from the 
Punjab The unwieldy United Provinces rnioht also be divided into a western 
1 lovmc^ (A Agia, which would include the Ambala Division, anl an eastern 
Piovince of Oudh; but this is a n^atter which is beyond the scope of this 
memoiandum. It remains to be considered hvw’ such a reconstitution of the 
Punjab would affect the communal problem. 

b. The lopulntion of the new Punjab wmild compare with the populatirn 
of the txlsting Punjab as follows: — 


(Figures in thousands.) 
As now constituted. 


Wiihoui Ambala 
Division (UsB Simla), 


Jfndiins 




11,444 

Per Cent. 

55-3 

10,445 

Per cent, 

61*8 

ITiiulu 


. 

. 


Sl-8 

3,907 

23*6 

Sikl . 



- 

2/294 


2,137 

12 6 

(hIh is 

# 

* 

• 

tm 

l*^ 

324 

2-0 





20,685 


ie,903 
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The figureb of the 1921 ceasiis have foeea taken, because the district communal 
tiguies ot the 1931 cea:=u^ are not ^et available. The figures of the 1^31 
census ter the Piounee as now constituted are as foilovs 



(Figures in thousands.) 

Per cent. 

Musiiiiis 

13,882 

56*5 

Hindus 

. 6,728 

28*6 

Sikhs 

8,064 

18'0 

Others 

467 

1*9 


28,581 



It follows that the total population of the new Punjab would be about 
19 millions, and the percentages of Muslims and Sikhs would be somewhat 
iiigher than the 1921 percentages. 

7. To what extent, then, would it be possible in the reconstituted Province 
to satisfy the claims of each community, as stated at the beginning of this 
memorandum? 

A. The Muslims, being 62 per cent, of the total population, would be suie 
of a majority' in the Legislature through territorial constituencies with joint 
electorates, without reservation of seats, provided that the qualifications for 
the franchise were so determined as to reflect their numerical strength in the 
electoral roil. 

The Franchise sub-Oommittee and the scheme of the Congress Workm^ 
Committee have already recommended that the franchise should reflect in 
the electoral roll the proportion in the population of every community. 

The basis of territorial constituencies with joint electorates would naturally 
be the existing administrative districts. The western districts of the Punjab 
are predominantly Muslim and the eastern districts are predominantly Sikh 
and Hindu. Excluding Simla, w^hich has a population of onlv 45,000, and 
may be grouped for electoral purposes with the adjoining hill district of 
Kangra, there are now 28 districts in the Punjab; and in 15, or 58 per cent., 
of t&m, the Muslims are more than 60 per cent, of the population. Without 
the Ambala Division, there would bo 23 districts; and in 15, or 65 per cent., 
of them, the Muslims w^ould be more than 60 per cent, of the population. 

B. The Sikhs would have the joint electorates which thev prefer, and 
through w4ich they feel that they can best exercise^ their influence- Th^ 
would no longer require separate electorates or weightage. Further their 
numerical strength would foe relatively increased from 1X4 per cent, of the 
population in the pio\inee as now constituted to 12 6 per cent, according 
to the figures of 1921, and about 15 per cent, according to the figures of 1981. 

0. The solution satisfies the two principles within which the Hindus are 
willing to compromise; there would be no “statutory majority'* by 
vation of seats, and no weightag© at the expense of a minoritv community. 
The Hindu proportion of the population would^ be substantially ^diminished, 
but thev would have the joint electorates which they desire, and through 
which, in their view% a minority community is best able to axercist 
influence. 


October liih, tmi. 
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PUNJAB— 1921 CENSUS. 


{Population in thousands*) 


Bistricts. 

TO 

O 

1 

a 

•4^ 

2 

o 

fli 

Muslims. 

Per cent. 

i 

m 

1 

o 

u 

pll 

OS 

11*1 

oSq 

4» 

s 

o 

Total. 

Sawalpindi Division* 

309 

8-9 

2,973 

86-1 

153 

4-4 

26 

0*7 

3,461 

fl) C4iijrat 

63 

7-7 

710 

86*3 

49 

5-9 

2 


824 

(2) ShahpxiT . 

82 

il'4 

596 

82*8 

30 

4-2 

12 

1*6 

720 

(3) Jhelum . 

31 

7-3 

423 

88 7 

19 

4-0 

— 

— 

477 

(4) Eawalpiadi 

57 

10-0 

470 

82*6 

32 

5*6 

H9 

1*8 

569 

C5) Attock 

26 

6'1 

466 

91*0 

20 

3-9 

— 

— 

512 

(6) ^lianwali . 

46 

12‘8 

309 

86*4 

3 

0*8 



368 

Mulian Division, 

622 

14-8 

3,246 

76*9 

290 

6*9 


1-4 

4,218 

(7) Montgomery • 

95 

13*3 

513 

71*8 

96 

13*5 

10 

1-4 

714 

(8) LyaBpur * 

181 

18-5 

595 

60*7 

161 

16-5 

42 

4*3 

979 

(9) Jhang 

85 

14-9 

475 

83-3 

9 

1-6 

1 

0-2 

570 

(ioj Multan . 

134 

15-1 

732 

82*2 

18 

2*0 

6 

0*7 

IMaM 

(11) MttzaSargark . 

70 

12*3 

493 

86*8 

5 

0*9 

— 

— 

568 

(12) I)era Ghaza 

57 

12*2 

411 

87*6 

1 


— 

— 

469 

Kkan. 










Bilock Trans- 

— . 

— . 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Frontier Tract. 










Lahore Division, 

1424 

22-4 

2,849 

57*1 

813 

16*3 

211 

4*2 

4,997 

(13) Laliore 

256 

22*6 

648 

57*4 

180 

15*9 

47 

4-1 

1,131 

(14) Amritsar . 

204 

22*0 

424 

45-6 

287 

30*9 

14 

1-5 

929 

(15) Gnrdaspur 

259 

SO‘4 

423 

49*6 

138 

16*2 

32 

38 

852 

(16) Sialkot 

218 

23*2 

581 

62*0 

75 

8*0 

64 

6*8 

938 

(17) Gnjranwala , ! 

102 

16*4 

443 

71*0 

51 

8*2 

28 

4*4 

624 

(18) Sheikliiipara 

86 

16*5 

331 

63*3 

83 

15*9 

23 

4*3 

523 

Jnllunduf Division 

1,942 

45*9 

1,377 

32*7 

881 

20*8 

27 

0*6 

4*227 

{-f- Simla). 










(19) Kangra and 

755 

93-1 

45 ^ 

5*6 

3 

0*4 

8 

0*9 

8*il 

Simla. 










(20) HosHarpur 

I 500 

54*0 

289 

' 31*2 

133 

14*3 

5 

0-5 

92r 

(21) Jnllimdur 

^ 246 

29*8 

367 

44*6 

206 

25*0 

5 

0-6 

823 

(22) Ludlana . 

136 

24*0 

193 

34*0 

236 

41*5 

3 

0*5 

568 

(23) Ferozepore 

306 

27*9 

4S3 

44*0 

303 

27*6 

6 

0-5 

1,098 

Amhala Division, 

2,582 

68*3 

999 

26 4 

157 

4*2 

44 

1-1 

3,782 

(lees Simla). 









(24) Hissar 

548 

67*1 

216 

26*4 

40 

5*6 

7 


817 

(25) Eektak . 

030 

81-6 

125 

16*2 

1 

0*1 

16 

2*1 

772 

(26) GnrgaoiF * 

460 

67*5 

217 

31*8 

1 

0*1 

4 

0*6 

682 

(27) Kamal . 

573 

09 2 

236 

28-5 

12 

1-4 

8 

1*0 

829 

(28) Ambala . 

370 

54*2 

206 

30*2 

98 

14-4 

8 

1*2 

682 

Pnnjab (Total) 

6,579 

31*8 ] 

Ll,444 

55-3 

2,294 

11-1 

368 

1*8 

20,685 
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appe:s"I)ix xtia. 

NOTE ON THE REEISTRIBl TION OF THE PFNJAB. 

Bij Eaja Kareniha Kafh. 

Sir Gwilrey Corbftt s scheme of the reparation rf Ambala PivHion fiom 
the Provinee as at present fonstitnted, is imacoeptable to rne lor the reason 
for ’\\hich the Sikh scheme of partition is imateeptable to the ]\Iiislin s. The 
Sikh scheme reduces the l^luslnn population fiom 56 per cent, at present to 
41 per cent, in the new Pif)\ince. Sir Gertifre;^’s sclieme reduces the Hindu 
population from 29 per cent, to 2?1 per cent, 

I have not lieen able to aseertam the \i6ws of the Hindus in various parts 
of the Punjab. I do not know what the Hindus of the Western Punjab may 
^ have to say to their being joined on to N.W.F.P. But if the nfiw Province is 
'I iomied as proposed the Sikhs, restrvati<m of ats for the Hindu minority 
on the basis of population will be absolutely necessary. 

I find that Sir Geoffie-^ Corbett’s scheme which appeared to have been 
received with delight by the Muslims here, is unacceptable to the Muslims of 
U.P. On the whole I* think that partition of Punjab will afford no soluti m 
of the Communal pioblem. All partition schemes should in luy opini^m 
be shelved. 

Novimber 13th, lOSt 


APPEXniX XVII. 

A SCHEME OF REDISTKIBl TION OF THE PUNJAB. 
Memorandii^ii by Sardar Vjjal Singh, 

. Aecoiding to 1921 census, the Punjab has a total population of 20,6S5,I)24. 
The Muslim and Sikh population in the five divisions into which Punjab 
is divided for administrative purposes is as follows : — 

Muslim, Sikh, 



Population. 

Per cent. 

Population. 

Per cent. 

Ambala Division . 

. 1,006,000 

26-3 

158,000 

4 2 

Jullundiir Division 

. 1,370,000 

82*8 

886,000 

21*0 

Iiabore Division 

. 2,849,000 

5E0 

813,000 

16*2 

Multan Division 

. 8,246,000 

76*9 

2911,000 

6-9 

Baw’alpindi Division 

. 2,973,000 

86*0 

183,000 

1-9 


It is clear from the above table that Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions are 
Overwhelmingly Muslim divisions. There are two districts, however, in Multan 
Division, namely, Lyallpur and Montgomerv, which are colony districts. 
A considerable population of the central Pimjah has settled down there. 
The Sikhs being good colonists^ have settled in fairly large numbers in those 
two districts, as they constitute 13*4 per cent, of the pcmulation in 
Montgomery district and 16^1 per cent, in T^y allpur District. The Muslim 
population in these two districts is 71 and 60 per cent, respectively. A great 
portion of the Muslim population in these two districts also has migrated 
■from the Central Punjab. ** 

A glance at the map of the Punjab and N.W.F.P. will clearly show that 
all tbs districts excepting T^yallpur and ^Montgomery, which are more c€fntra% 
situated in the two divisions of Rawalpindi and Multan, ran along the N.W.F. 
Province and Baluchistan. In some of these districts people apeak language 
which is almost similar to the language of the adjoining Frontier district. 
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Bera Ghazi lilian distiiet is inhabited by people \vho have comiiion language^ 
custom and religion with the population in Baluchistan, Campbellpur, 
Miaiinali and Muzaffarghar districts have little if any difference from the 
people of the adjoining Frontier district of Dera Ismail Khan. Punjab 
Province as we find it to-day w^as never one Province consisting ot all these 
districts piior to its annexation by the British. Some ot these \YesterD 
districts were conquered and brought under the then Lahore Government by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

It is suggested therefore that the tw^o Western divisions ot Rawalpindi 
and Multan, minus the Lvallpui and IMontgoniery districts, be detached from 
the Punjab and amalgamated with N.W.F.P. 

Such a ledistiihiition of the Punjab will serve a double purpose. It will 
in the first instance give the Sildis such a propoition of population as will 
provide for them a protection without claiming any weiLditage or reservation. 
The population ot the Province after excluding these two Western divisions wrili 
be more evenl;y di&tiibuted among the thiee communities. The Mussalrnans 
wull be 43*3 per cent., Hindus 42-3 per cent., and Sikh 14*4 per cent. In 
such proportions parties on otlior than communal lines will find ample scope 
for development. The Sikhs m that case will claim no w^eightage nor any 
reservation of seats, and at the same time will not grudge an;v weightage 
to be given to Muslim minoiities in other Provinces. Of couise an equivalent 
w^eightage will be allowed to the Hindu and Sikh minoiities in the N.W.F.P. 
and Sind, if sepaiated. 


It will be seen that in such a ledistribution the Sikhs will not be gainers 
so far as the amount of their lepiesentation goes. The Muslims will still 
be the ^strongest individual gioup. But Sikhs do not want any gain or 
domination. Mhat they want is that their representation should be such 
as to enable them to make an effective appeal to the other community if any 
one of these groups tries to tyrannise over them. 

1 advantage of thi<? redistribution would be that N.W.F.P. by 
the addition of ten districts with a population of 6 millions, will become ai 
tairly large provmce, fully entitled to the status of a Governor’s Province. 

total population of this enlarged Frontier Province will be over 8 millions, 
with Jlushms forming S7 per cent, of the population. It will be able to bear 
^ j which piovincial self-Government will necessitate 

and which the ©xistmg N.^^.F.P. cannot possibly meet. If, how^ever, the 
amalgamation with N.W.F.P. be not acceptable, these Western districts can 
xorm a separate Province, 


* 1 , .'sections of the Sikh cornmnnity are unanimously of the opinion that 
they will m no case agiee to the domination of a single community in the 
f reconstituted on the above lines. Their population has 
risen from H to 13 cent., which cori-esponds approximately to the Muslim 
population m U.P. ^Tiereas the Muslims of U.P. are enjojing over 31 per cent. 

been rightly claiming 30 per cent. 
representaW Their claim has been strengthened by the rise in their 

riXs^wMch Thev^flr?“ not in justice deny to the Sikhs the same 

stfXtSn fnrtSr minority Provinces and are trying to 

strengthen further m India as a whole by other proposals. “ 

*>ugpested an alternative and give the choice to the Muslim 
brethren. Either weightage to an extent of 80 per cent, w^h no sinX 
commimitv in majority or the redistribution of the Punjab. ® 

„„ solutions is acceptable the Sikhs will not accent 

fh advance in the Punjab. Let the rest of India To aheTd 

eXiderell’^opXX M Central _ Government. This is the 

Moderates or^ Tyalists. ^ community whether Nationalists, 

coBwvel ^ Mahatma Gandhi in Delhi and wer^ 

Rikhs“in July lasi ^ presented to His Excellency by thfr 
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IW] CLXSLS HfiURES 


Multan Blvisioii 


lotal 

Pji ahihon, 
4,218,360 


Rawalpindi , . d,4t<tJ10 

Multan Dnision, niinus Lj il^pui and nt^oiiiei v 2, "23,113 

979,9634-713,780 
1,093,249 


5,985,821 


PUNJAB \YHEN RECONSTITUTE!). 



Total 

Population. 

MubJimn. 


Hindus 
and Ofheis. 

Ambala Division . 

3,826,615 

1,0110.159 

15s, 2o8 


Jullundiir Division 

4,181,898 

1,369,048 

879,653 


Lahore Division . 

4 997,441 

2,848,800 

813,310 

— 

Lyallpur Bistiict , 

979,463 

.594,917 

100,821 

— 

Montgomciy District. 

713,7% 

513,055 

95.520 

— 


14,690,203 

6.332,579 

2,107,512 




43-S% 

14-4% 

42-3% 



N.W.F, 

PROVINCE 

ENLARGED. 





Total 



Hindus, 



Population, 

Mwsl/ms. 

Sikhs. 

and Otheis, 

Existing N.W.F.P. 

• 

2,471,527 

2,250,389 

47,935 

173,203 




Total 

221,138 

9% 

Rawalpindi Dmsioii 
Multan Division, 

minus 

3.460,710 

2,973,371 

152,956 

834,383 

Lvallpiir and 

noiiirry Districts 

Mont^ 

2,525,111 

2,188,371 

33,639 

353,101 

Total 

8,457,348 

7,362,333 

234,580 

860,687 

m 




Total 

1.095,217 

13% 


October Sth, 1931. 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 

MEMOBAHDUM OlSf THE ‘‘ PEO VISION FOE THE SETTLEMENT OF 
THE COMMUNAL PEOBLEM (APPENDIX III). 

By Dr, 8, E. Datta. 

This morning brought me a copy of the document entitled “ Provision 
for a settlement of the communal problem put forward jointly by 
Dept eased Classes, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans.” The 
signatories are five in number, and they assert that the proposals made by 
them may be taken as being acceptable to well over a hundred and fifteen 
millions of people. No claim to the support of a unanimity so wild in its 
scope has yet been made by any other group of persons at the Conference. 
As a member and a representative of one of tbe communities whose consent 
has apparently been given, I feel it incumbent upon me to make it clear 
vhy I am unable to support the provisions as a whole. 

Certain of the matters on which an agreement has been arrived at would 
be acceptable to me, such as the provisions assuring religious liberty and the 
protection of Minorities against discrimination in the matter of civic rights. 
On such fundamental principles there can be no doubt of the support of the 
entire Christian community, but on the other highly controversal points 
brought foiward, it is impossible to conceive of a unanimit;y of support. The 
Indian Christian community, which numbers nearly six millions, including 
those in the Indian States, is scattered throughout India, a substantial 
number being included in the population of the Madras Presidency. Now 
the vast majoritv of these Christians belong to the class of landless agricultiual 
labour, and their kinsfolk are still included among the Depressed Classes 
of India vhose interests have not been wholly overlooked at this Conference. 
From personal knowledge I would assert that the majoritv of them, because 
of poverty and the comparatively high franchise qualifications have little or 
no knowledge of the electorate and are incapable of judging the merits 
of communal and general electorates. Thus in the Madras Presidency, out 
of 1,726,000 Indian Ciiristians, a number of 26,000 onlv aie included on 
tlie voteis’ roll to-da;^ My duty as I see it is to accept only such proposals 
as I coneeivt to be in the best interests of all. 

This document has been signed b'^ \\hat are termed Minorities, but it 
Is not >et clear upon vhat the Minority grouping is based. It vould seem to 
be aecfepted that the basis of a commimit\ is the profevssion of a particular 
religion. It this viere true then it ’^\ould follow that Indian Christians, 
Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians should be classed together as one communitv, 
but au;;v atttmpt to unite them voiild immediateh be resented. This vould 
seem to indii ate a second possible basis for a comm\inity, namely, race, since 
the Chustian communitv is to be sub-divided again on the Imsis of irce, 
each sub-dinsioii demanding special, if not specific, protection The Depiessed 
Classes have ihtii own basis of classification; thev profess the Hindu religion 
but assort that thev aie the victims of its social tvranm. Hence, vhlle 
pioiessing the same religion, tbe;^ ask for protection against the rnajoiitv of 
til Ir eo-rellgiomsts. As the result of these demands the fragmentation of 
India is procee/liiig apace. 

But if WB accept the ^present grouping of the Minority communities, the 
Memorandum has >et failed to consider fully the fundamental problem of 
vvlnt the minoritirs really desire to pioteet, and of how thev mav best protect 
tbo^e interests. If the signatories ^and their supporters had discussed these 
matters more fundamentally it might possibly have been shown that the 
interesis it was desired to protect might best have been protected not by 
the separate electorate but by some other method. In the matter of 
electorates alone It might be considered whether if the minorities, say In the 
Madras Presidency, de-sired to protect themselves against Hindu' domination 
they would not have better results bv combining themselves into an electorate 
consisting of Bfiislims, Christians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Depressed 
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Clashes. You %\oiiId tlien ha\e in the Legislatme a bloc of iTiembers who 
could effectively deal with the Hindu nua]orit\. In the Punjab it might 
rje otheiwise, where Hindus, Sikhe, Christians and Europeans, as well as 
Depressed Glasses, might be elected from a common register, thus 
creating an opposition to the Muslim majoiit\. Apait from the fjuestion of 
electorates, too, is it not possible that the best interests of the Depre-sed 
Clashes might be best served by statutorv provision making ^ liberal financial 
grants for education purposes, administered by a tuist ineor prorated 
legislative measure? 

At the time of the Morley-Minto Rffoim> special electorates wem created 
for certain groups ot Muslims T]ie\ were ^mali in nuriibei and limitecl in 
scope. Under the Government of India Act of 10U> the special electoiate 
w^en extended to the Muslims and to certain othei communities, inglo- 
Indians, Euiopeans, Indian Ghristians and Sikhs. The scope with rcgaid 
to the Indian Christians was limit* d to the hladras Presidenev. Under the 
aegis of the Muslim cornmunitv it is now proposed to extend the application 
of the principle over a wider area, and to mciease the number of (*anclidafes 
elected y tins method. 

Seme of mv colleagues, including one of the signatories of this document, 
ha\e made it evident that thev hop* this regime of commiiiial electorates is 
only ^ transitory, but necessary to ensure the pea<e m which the great 
constitutional changes wdiich are envisaged, will be carried out. I do not 
share their optimism. It will be remembered that the religious social law in 
India leceived by a curious mischance the support of Biitlsh court's! both m 
India and without. Thus the present religious law has been defined and 
given a conservative mould by the decisions ot the Privy CounciL It is 
altogether a baseless fear wdiieh concciies of the possibility of the Indian 
constitution stereotyping for many generatir>ns to come the conception of the 
communities as against the idea of the people of India as a wmole? 

One of the most serious failures of the Memorandum is its failure to provide 
for some internal means wheieby, by a piocess of evolution, the communal idea 
will giaduallv pass away, and in its place the conception of the community 
as a whole will emerge. The method for the relinquishment of the communal 
electorates w^hieh the Memorandum proposes will, I believe, prove ineffective. 
The present constitution provides for the representation of economic interests. 
Why cannot this principle be extended? Let Labour constituencies be formed 
on a non-eommunal basis and extended to the rural areas and agricultural 
labour. 

The weightage assigned to ihemsehes by these communities in the 
Memoiandum are in sonic cases fantastic, and it cannot but strike the impartial 
observer that these devices are specifically designed to frustrate the will of 
certain other communities. As a result of these weightages the construction 
cf the legislature on the basis of fairness to all communities becomes an 
impossibility . 

In considering these grave objections to the Memorandum I recall the 
words of Bir Henr^v Gidney this morning, when be assorted that T had given 
my consent to these negotiations. T rna\ sa\ that Sir Henr\ has completely 
misapprehended my conversations with him and mx conti ibutiom to the 
proceedings of the informal Minorities Committee held in October. What I 
did say wms that the main problem demanded a settlement of the Hindu- 
Muslim question and that the smaller Minorities and the real Minorities like 
the Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians could only tome m after that 
mam question had been settled Now what does this Momorandimi reveal? 
Simply this, that the smaller communities have united with the substantial 
community of the Muslims in order to make the position^ of the majority 
communities difficult. It would be disastrous for the Christian«*fominunity 
if h w<re to thrown its suppoit on the side of one or other of the great; 
contending parties of India. 

it is true that the Christian community needs protection against the 
Hindu majority in Madras, it is equally true that it will need it against the 
Muslim majority in Bengal and the Punjab. T had hoped that as far as my 
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comiminity was concerned it would need neither, but that a common Hindu- 
Muslim agreement would emerge in which the real minorities would find a 
place. The circumstances under which this agreement has been drawn up 
will undoubtedlT be interpreted as an attempt t-o impose on the Hindus a 
regime to which their consent has not been obtained. In such coercion I trust 
that the community which I represent will have no share. 

In conclusion, T may add that on lines such as are proposed in this 
Memorandum I see little chance of an agreed solution, but what is ex^en more 
important, I am uncomdiieed that on this system of legislative representation 
which might have had a place as long as the executive was irresponsible 
can be built a government which feels itself responsible to all. The views 
expressed in this letter are shared by a substantial number of Indian Chris- 
tians in India. 

Novemher Why 19$1. 


APPENDIX XIX. 

NOTE ON APPENDIX IV. 

By Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Baoodi, 

In this note I only deal with the following passage appearing in the 
** Memorandum on the Bikhs and the new constitution for India ” circu- 
lated to the Conference by Sardars Ujjal Bingh and Bampuran Bingh on the 
12th November. The Sardars say : — 

In view of the claim of the President of the last All-India Muslim 
Conference, xve believe that to write the garrison Province of India into 
the constitution as an unalterably Muslim Province would be to make 
the dismemberment of India inevitable. That claim, it will be remem- 
bered, was that there shoiild be a ‘ consolidated North-West State, 
within or without the British Empire/ consisting of the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Proxdnce, Baluchistan and Sind.’^ 

The President of the last All-Tndia Muslim League {noi AU-India Muslim 
Conference as incoirecthj stated above) was Dr. Sir Muhammad Tqha! who 
wrote as folloxrs in the Times ” of 12th October, 1931, with reference to his 
words as cited in the abox^e cpiotation : — 

‘‘ May I tell ... . that in this passage I do not put forxvard 

a ^ demand ’ for a Muslim State outside the British Empire, but only a 
guess at the possible outcome in the dim future of the mighty forces 
now shaping the destiny of the Indian subcontinent. No Tndian*^Muslim 
xvith any pretence to sanity contemplates a Muslim State or series of 
States in North-West India outside the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as a plan of practical politics. 

Although I xrould oppose the creation of another cockpit of com- 
munal strife in the Central Punjab, as suggested by some enthusiasts, 
I am all for a redistribution of India into Provinces with effective 
majorities of one community or another on lines advocated both by the 
Nehru and the Simon Reports. Indeed, my suggestion regarding 
Muslim Provinces merely carries fonrard this idea.’' 

Dr. Iqbal concludes his letter with a pithy statement of the Muslim 
position and says — 

‘‘ A series of contented and well-organised Muslim Provinces on the 
North-West Frontier of India would be the biihrark of India and of the 
Brithh Empire against the hungry generations of the Asiatic high- 
lands.” 

As regards the rest of the claims advanced by the Sardars, I shall have 
occasion to soy xsomething later. 

Novemher iWi, 193 L 
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APPENDIX XX. 


MEMORANDUM ON APPENDIX III. 


Bi/ Haja yarendra yatli. 


Tlie pact between certain minorities, from which the Hindu jiimorities 
of the Punjab and Bengal have been excluded, and which was platvd before 
the Minorities Committee on the 13th N-oveinber, was received by me late 
on the previous night. I had no time to consider it before I went to the 
Minorities Committee. 


Ill connection with it, and as a criticism of the proposals made therein, 
I send this note, which T hope will receive earefnl consideration and will be 
placed side by side with the so-called compromise. 

I invite attention to Appendix ‘‘ A ” attached to the pact, of which it 
forms an essential part. Hindus are presumed to be a majority community 
in the Federal Legislature, and in six out of nine Provincial Legislatures; 
but the presumption does not stand when it is sought to separate the Depressed 
Classes from the Hindus. The figures in the Appendix will show that the 
Hindus are reduced to a minority m ahno'^t all Legislatures, whilst not only 
the weightage of Muslims is maintained, but they are given absolute majority 
in the Punjab and Bengal. 

The problem of the Depressed Classes is not rightly understood by Britisii 
politicians. Even out of those who have been to India, tew have had 
opportunities of thoroughly examining the question. In the first place, 
conditions in Northern India are quite different froin those in Madras and 
parts of Bombay. In Northern India itself, conclitioiite vary in different 
Provinces. There are, however, certain general principles applicable to all. 
The twofold division of the Hindu population, into depressed classes and 
caste Hindus, is not correct. The so-called ‘‘Depressed Classes ’’ are them- 
selves divided into castes. Each is as strictly endogamous as the higher 
caste of Hindus. There is a very large section amongst them which is 
regarded as untouchable by all If caste Hindus cannot represent the 
Depressed Classes, owing to their being untouchable, how can a member 
of the Depressed Classes, belonging to a certain caste and regarding others as 
untouchable, be representative of all Depressed Classes? Beparate represen- 
tation will be carried to absurd lengths if small differences justify separate* 
electorates- Corporate civic life, already difficult under the separatist policy 
followed so far, will become impossible. 


Untouchability is due to educational and economical baclnvardncss, and 
the nature of the occupations w’hich these classes follow, Tlmse among 
them who take to the liberal professions or are appointed to Covernment 
postvS, cease to be regarded as untouchable. I understand that gcntiemeii 
belonging to the Depressed Classes whose clan was regarded as imtoiichabie, 
rose to the position of judges of the High Courts and sat on the same Bench 
with the most orthodox Brahmin Judges. All Dei^ressed Classes mil m 
course of time, and by utilising opportunities for education, cease to be 
regarded as depressed or backward. Their separation^ or isolation from th& 
Hindus is not a course which ought to be followed, in their own interest. 
All that is needed is that the future constitution should provide that on 
account of caste and creed none should be prejudiced in the acquisition ana 
enjoyment of civic rights and the right to public employment. 

The difficulty of giving a definition of the Depressed Classes which shall 
apply to all Provinces has been adverted to in paragraph 58 of yolume I 
of the Report of the Statutory Commission. In the Punjab, as pTnnted out 
in the memorandum submitted by me, the process of reclamation is gom^ on 
very rapidly. Islam and Sikhism are not the only proselytising religions. 
The Arya Samaj, which is a Hindu body, also falls inte that category. 
reformed religious society conducts several educational institutions for the 
education of the Depressed Classes, who are brought up^m the tenets of the 
Arya Samaj. According to this advanced body of religious reform, all who 
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come within its fold are entitled to wear the Brahminical thread and to recite 
the Gayatri. Members of the Depressed Classes who embrace the religion 
of the Ary a Samaj are giyen this privilege. It is therefore not right to 
assume that these men would like to be dissociated from the Hindus^ and 
wonld insist upon special representation and separate electorates. In this 
connection the remarks made in paragraph 79 of Volume II of the Eeport 
of the Commission are pertinent, and I cannot help reproducing them 
in extenso : — 

Our object therefore, is to make a beginning which will bring the 
depressed classes within the circle of elected representation. How is 
this to be done? Most of the depressed class associations which appear- 
ed before us favoured separate electorates, with seats allocated on the 
basis of population, though one or two still wished to retain nomina- 
tion. ^ Separate electorate would no doubt be the safest method of 
securing the return of an adequate number of persons who enjoy the 
confidence of the depressed classes, but we are averse from stereotyping 

* the difierences between the deprassed classes and the remainder of the 
Hindus by such a step, which we consider would introduce a new and 
serious bar to their ultimate political amalgamation with others. Such 
a course would he all the more difficult to justify in those provinces 
where the breaking down of barriers has advanced furthest. If separate 
electorates have to be secured them, that is no reason for bringing other 
cases within this mode of treatment, if it can be avoided. A separate 
electorate for depressed classes means, as a preliminary, a precise 
definition of all who are covered by the term, and the boundary would 
be in some cases difficult to draw. It means stigmatising each indivi- 
dual voter in the list, and militates against the process which is 
already beginning, and which needs to be in every way encouraged — 
that of helping those who are depressed to rise in the social and 
economic scale.*’ 

The representation of these classes, even if seats are specially reserved for 
them, will depend on what the franchise is going to be, and how many of 
them will come on the electoral roll. In the Punjab, as perhaps in some other 
Provinces, it may be impossible to frame a constituency on the franchise 
fixed, and to introduce any system of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. (Please see the recommendations of various local governments on 
this point and the remarks of the Government of India in paragraph do of 
their Despatch.) 

In Bengal there are tracts in which there is a compact population of the 
Depressed Classes, and they secure election without separate electorates. In 
the Bengal Council more than ten members out of the forty-six Hindus 
returned from general constituencies belong to the Depressed Classas. 

On the scale of representation recommended in Appendix ** A,” the 
proportion of caste Hindus in the Punjab and Bengal is reduced to 14 and 
18 per cent, respectively. There would be a very strong ease for weightage 
to the Hindus of these Provinces if the scale recommended was to receive 
serious consideration. The Hindus of these two Provinces would in that 
case claim weightage at the highest rate allowed to the Muslims in Provinces 
in which they are in a minority. 
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ANNEXURE 1. 


Territorial Bebistribution of Provincial Areas in Indi4„ 

Bij Bnmrt Bahadur M. Eamncharidra lino, 

I desire to invite the attention of the Members of the Conferente to a 
matter of fundamental importance to which the Report of the Federal ^struc- 
ture _ Committee does not make any reference, namely, the need for making 
provision in the new constitution for the redistribution of provimial areas 
in which British India where snch redistribution becomes necessary. Fueler 
the Government of India Act, 1919, this power is vested ni the Go\enior- 
General in Council. Section 52\ lays down that the Governor-Gentmal in 
Council may, after obtaining an expression of opinion from the Local Govern- 
ment and the Local Legislature affected, by notification, with the sanction of 
His Majesty pre\ iously signified by the Secretary of State in Couik ii, consti- 
tute a new GoAernor’s Province, or place iiart of a Governor’s Province under 
the administration of a Deputy -Go vernoi to be appointed by the Governor- 
General . . . The Report of the Federal Structure Committee does 

not make any specific referehce to this matter and it is a matter for con- 
sideratmn whether provision should not be made under the now constitution 
for vesting this powei in the Governor-General, acting witli his Ministers. 
So^ long as India has a unitary constitution, the final decision in a matter of 
this kind is very properly left in the hands of the Governor-General in Council 
acting under the diiections of the Secretary of State in Council. What 
should l>e the position in respect of this matter when a Federal Govermiieiit 
and a Federal Legislature comes into existence? 1 venture to think that 
suitable provisions will have to be thought out and incorporated in the 
Statute on the subject. 

2. It is true that, in making a stait with the Federal Constitution, we 
can only jiroceed on the basis that the boundaries of the British Provinces 
are wdiat they at present are, but it has to be fully borne in mind that the 
demand for a redistribution of areas and readjustment of boundaries of the 
Provinces in India is a very real one, and is likely to arise for soluljion 
almost immediately after the new constitution is set up. Many adminis- 
trators in India have felt in the past that the existing provincial boundaries 
“ embrace areas and peoples of no natural affinity and sometimes separate 
those who might be more naturally united.’* Sir Thomas Holderness observes 
that “ with the exception of Burma, no Province represents a natural unit; 
that is to say, that the Provinces do not stand for differences of race, language 
or geographical distribution. They are purely administrative divisions of 
territory.” Sir Bamtyld Fuller wrote that It would have been well for 
the country had its divisions into Provinces for purposes of government 
followed the lines marked by race and language so as to reinforce the 
sympathy which arises by similarity, by feelings of pride in the local govern- 
ment. The existing administrative divisions are heterogeneous as to have a 
directly contrary effect.” Apart from the opinions of administrators, popular 
sentiment in recent years is in favour of snch redistribution. The authors 
of the Nehru Report discussed the whole subject of^ linguistic Provinces in 
considerable detail, and important political organisations in India have 
passed resolutions favouring the redistribution of Provinces on linguistic 
lines. Attention is invited to my memorandum presented to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee in 1919 (vide pages 109 to 115 of the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, Vol. Ill) and to the 
series of memoranda presented to the Indian Statutory Goimtiissioti b;^ the 
Government of India containing the history of the agitation for an Oriya 
Province, an Andhra Province, a Karnataka Province and a Tamil Province 
(vide pages 509 and the following page® of Vol. IV, Simon Ctommiaeion 
Report). The Simon Commission referred to thin matter at some length and 
expressed the bpinion that “ as the time is coming when each Province will 
have its own provincial goremmefit and its provincial reeourws it is extremely 
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important that the adjustment of provincial boundaries and the creation of 
proper provincial areas should take place before the new process has gone too 
far. Once the mould has set, any mal-adniinistration will be still more 
difficult to correct.” They therefore recommended the constitution of a 
Boundaries Commission and regard the appointment of such a Commission 
as a matter of urgent impoi'tance (page 26, VoL II, of the Eepoi’t of the 
Indian Statutory Commission). 

3. Some proposals for redistribution of provincial areas were brought 
forward at the First Session of the Conference. The Bajah of Paidakimedi 
advocated the constitution of an Oriya Province. The separation of Sind 
was agreed to in principle, and the constitution of the Orissa and contiguous 
■Oriya speaking tracts into a separate Province is now under examination. 
During the present Session memoranda urging the formation of an Andhra 
Province have been circulated by the Bajah of Bobbili and Mr. V. V. Girl. 
Mr. B. Shiva Bao has urged in another memorandum the formation of a 
Karnataka Province. Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain has urged the 
separation of Agra from Oudh. Sir Geoffrey Corbett has put forward a 
proposal for the separation of the Ambala Division from the Punjab and 
Sardar tJjjal Singh has put forward another scheme for the purpose of 
separating another area from the Province. 

4. In these circumstances there can be no doubt whatever that the question 
of redistribution of provincial areas will become a matter of great importance 
with which the Federal Government and the Federal Legislature under the 
new constitution will have to deal. I think, therefore, the legal and consti- 
tutional position in regard to this matter will have to be examined carefully, 
and the necessary provisions have to be enacted. The existing British Pro- 
vinces will, on the establishment of the new constitution, become Units in 
an all-India Federation, and the question as to the method and manner in 
which any of the federating Units of British India should be redistributed, 
and as to how new Provinces should be created and admitted into the 
Federation, requires very careful consideration. A redistribution must neces- 
sarily affect the legislative and executive organs of government of all the 
provincial areas involved in the redistribution, and many questions are likely 
to arise in which the Central Government may have to be the final deciding 
authority in the matter. My point is that while the redistribution will only 
be based on the largest measure of general agreement on the changes proposed 
both on the side of the area that is gaining and on the side of the area that 
is losing territory, the Constitutional Authority for giving legal sanction to 
such redistribution, and the conditions under which such a redistribution can 
be accomplished, have to be clearly laid down. 

6. The subject of the redistribution of Provinces in British India is a 
matter in which British India alone is interested, and the Indian States 
coming into the Federation will have nothing to do with it. If any matter 
of territorial redistribution has to be dealt with by the Federal Legislature, 
the representatives of the Indian States will have no voice in the discussion 
of the subject. In the list of Central Subjects appended to the Second Beport 
of the Federal Structure sub-Committee, it is stated that Terrilorial 
changes — other than interprovihcial and declaration of laws in connection 
therewith,” should be classified as a Central Subject, {ride page 216 of VoL I 
of the Proceedings of the Bound Tal)le Conference). Attention is, however, 
invited to the remark opposite this item, that “ it (territorial changes) has 
already been decided to be a matter to be dealt with under amendments to 
the eonstitittion.” If territorial changes involving the redistribution of 
British Indian Provinces can only be effected by a process of amending the 
institution, this method is likely to cause inordinate delays and would make 
it too difficult to have essential territorial changes in 'the boundaries of 
Provinces wITicIi have been urged for many years. I feel, therefore, strongly 
that ^ a more flexible method should be devised. Perhaps the best way of 
providing for it would be by discussion of the subject in the Legislatures of 
the Provinces affected by the territorial redistribution and also in the 
Federal Legisktxire, and after such discussion the Go%^ernor-General acting 
with the advice of his Ministers should be empowered to take steps for such 
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redistribution. The necessary provisions will have to be incorporated in the 
Bill. Any redistribution of territory and the creation of new Provinces will 
necessarily involve the revision of the strength of the Legislatures concerned 
and the establishment of new Provincial Legislatures and %ride powers to 
effectually carry out schemes of redistribution will have to be conferred on 
the co-ordinating authority, namely, the Government of India. 

November 23rd, 1931, 


ANNEXUHE 2. 

Memoeandum eegaeuing the Fokmatiox of a sepaeate Axdhea Peovixce 

IN Southern India. 

By the Baja of Bobhill, 

In recent years thei*e has been a persistent demand in India lor the 
creation of new Provinces for the purpose of guaranteeing really cohesh^e 
and intelligent units of administration. Thns, the people of Sindh have been 
urging for separation from the Presidency of Bombay, and the creation of a 
distinct separate unit which could be formed into a new Sindh Province; 
likewise, the Canarese people living in the southern districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, western districts of the Madras Presidency, and on the borders 
of the Mysore State, have been demanding their rights to be grouped 
together into a separate Klarnatic Province; and the Oriyas living in the 
three distant Presidencies of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Madras, and the 
Central Provinces have also been demanding the creation of a new Oriya 
Province for themselves; and this demand was conceded at the first Bound 
Table Conference, and the Government of India have already taken steps by 
appointing an Orissa Committee last month. But perhaps more insistent 
than the demands of any of these groups has been that of the Telugu -speak mg 
people now living in the tw’elve districts of the Madras Presidency for the 
creation of a separate Andhra Province. 

(Andhra is an alternative name for Telugu. And it may be of interest to 
remember that the present Andhra districts in the Madras Presidency bear 
'Out a veiy interesting historical story. Thus, the four Andhra coast districts 
commonly known as the Northern Oircars, were acquired by grant 
Emperor of Delhi in 1765; then in 1792, after the Mysore wars, and m 1799, 
after the abdication of the Raja of Tanjore, new territory was acquired and 
this forms the southern apex of the present Andhra area; and in 1800, the 
Nizsam of Hyderabad ceded a good bit of territory, which now forms the 
ceded districts in the Madi’as Presidency.) 

This claim has been based on the existence of these twelve contiguous 
'districts where the same language is spoken, the same culture predominates, 
and where common historical traditions bind the people together. 

Moreover, the area where the Andhras are spread over is easily 85,481 
square miles ; and the Andhra population, according to last census report, is 
17,253,361. These two facts alone have been regarded as weighty enough, 
^even from the standpoint of administrative convenience, for the creation of 
a new Province. But to these must be added the fact that the income from 
land revenue derived from the Andhra district is nearly half of the total 
revenues of the Madras Presidency. On these grounds alone the claim foi a 
separate Province for the Andhras is thoroughly justihed. 

But the contention on behalf of the formation of a new Andhra Province 
is based on other arguments too. It is, in the first place, essential to remem- 
ber that in the present Madras Presidency #the bulk of tl» papulatw», 
barring the Malayalis and the Kanarese, is made up of roughly hMf Tana- 
lians and half Andhras. These two peoples have the most marked differ«cw 
of culture and traditions. And the Andhras have all along felt that they 
■cannot develop and emphasise the special qualities^ of Aeir culture ex^pt 
bv being a separate political and administrative unit. Sucn development or 
tbe An&ra culture could only be possible by education being imparted 
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tliroiigli the medium of the Telngu language and also by public business being 
conducted in that language. 

That the force behind the above contention has made itself felt even by 
the Government is illustrated by the creation of the Andhra University. And 
the present occasion is the best opportunity to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Andhras for their own separate Province. 

Apart from these reasons, the Andhra people have all along felt that unless* 
a separate Province is created for them, their interests would never be really 
looked after. Thus Madras, the capital city, being located in the Tamil 
area, the Andhras feel that their representation in Services is far below the 
population ratio. Moreover, the Andhras being very poorly represented in 
the higher Services, there is a strong feeling that the Andhra districts are 
being neglected regarding new irrigation and hydro-electric schemes. By 
way of illustration it could be pointed out that for the last thirty or forty 
years no large irrigation scheme has been taken up in the Andhra districts, 
while the Madras Government has been lavishly spending lai‘ge sums of 
money on Mettur and Pykara schemes, which benefit only the Tamil districts. 
But a project like the Kistna-Tungabhadra, for which the ceded districts 
have been clamouring for the last twenty years, is neglected by the Govern- 
ment. Again, it must be remembered that the finances of the Madras Gov- 
ernment, owing to the Mettur and Pykara schemes, have been mortgaged for 
years, and until those schemes are completed no money will be available for 
the Government for undertaking any new work in the Andhra districts. 
The Labour and Industries Department, to mention only a few departments, 
have so far been concentrating their attention and their activities only in 
the Tamil area. In short, the Andhras strongly feel that the revenues which 
are being realised from the Andhra districts are not being spent for the 
benefit and betterment of the Andhras. 

Even as regards the cost of forming a new Province, it can be pointed 
out that financially such a proposition need not be prohibitive. For instance,, 
in a large number of departments the officers at the head may be, without 
difficulty, rearranged into officers of two Provinces- As an illustration, the 
High Court may foe split up into two halves; the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and his two deputies may be replaced by two Directors for the two 
Provinces; and likewise other Services can easily be split up without entailing 
any additional expenditure. 

Another important factor in connection with the demand for an Andhra 
Province is that such a demand is not quite an accidental or recent one. 
Indeed, since 1913, when the Andhra Conference was held in Guntur district, 
the demand for a separate Andhra Province has been urged at various 
unofficial political gatherings. And on the 14th March, 1927, the Madras 
Legislative Council passed a resolution in favour of the formation of the 
contiguous Telugu-speaking areas of the Presidency into a separate Andhra 
Province. Aguin, on the 19ili March, 1928, the Madras Council, on a token 
Cut during the budget debate, expressed itself in favour of a separate Andhra 
Province. 

Besides, it was quite signiheant that in the debate initiated bv a member 
of the Council of State on the 16tli February, 1927, the Home Secretaiy of 
the Government of India took pains to clearly emphasise that the Goverii- 
tneiit of India were in no sense hostile to the underlying principle of the 
establishment of Provinces on a linguistic basis, and that in such matters 
the policy of the Government was that it should not act in advance of, or 
in opposition to, public opinion. Of course, it is needle&s to remind anyone 
that the demand for a separate Andhra Provime is in no sense in advance 
of or in opimsition to public, opinion.’^ Indeed, the u eight behind the facts 
that have been narrated above compelled the Simon Commission to observe 

The demand for the formation of an Andhra or Telugu Province which was 

f ut forward 17 years ago at a Conference of Telugu-speaking districts has 
een persistent for many years, and has now become an important political 
issue. It has on two occasions during the recent years become the subject 
of a forma! debate in the Madras Legislature, which has, by fairly large 
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majoritieSj endorsed tlie proposal for the constitution of a separate Andhra 
Province,” 

These factors^ must be weighty enough to convince anyone that the entire 
piiblio opinion in^ the northern half of the Madras Presidency strongly 
supports the creation, and that too at the earliest, of a separate Province 
lor the Andhras. 

I have^ now only to hope that my colleagues on this Conference will care- 
fully consider the claims of the Andhras for being grouped into a new Pro- 
vince, and after being convinced of those claims, give those of us who, like 
myself, have been working for its creation, their entire sympathy and 
support. I would also wish to take this opportunity of requesting the British 
Oovernment to review the entire question, and do the best by the people who 
nre demanding what is only their mere right. 

In asking this I do not for a moment suggest that the time of this 
Conference should be spent on working out the entire details of the scheme 
for an Andhra Province. Indeed, I have no desire either to side-track the 
work of the Conference or in any way unnecessarily delay its proceedings. 
If the Conference discusses this question and accepts the principle of separa- 
tion for the Andhras, then the Government of India could take their own 
time for working out the necessary details which need not, in any way, 
trouble my colleagues on this Conference 


ANNEXURE 3. 

Mbmobandum eegabding the Foem4tiox of a sefaeatb A^sfdhea Province 

IN lNDI.i. 

By Mr. V. V. Girl. 

1. The subject of a separate Province for the Andhras has long been 
before the pubiio and the Government. The principle for the formation of 
such a Province has been recognised by eminent statesmen. His Majesty 
the King-Emperor approved of it on the ground that it would be the greatest 
bond of union for a component race. Viceroys of India such as the lata 
Lord Curaion and Lord Hardinge and administrators like Sir Bamfyld Fuller 
were in favour of it. The Government of India was not hostile to the under^ 
lyiug principle, 

2. That there has been a strong popular demand for the formation of a 
separate Province is abundantly clear from the following facts. The agita- 
tion for a separate Province was begun about twenty years ago^ by the Andhra 
Mahasabha — ^the mouthpiece of the Andhras in India, Their claims for a 
Province were placed before the Viceroy and the Secretary of State in %h& 
year 1917. The subject was mentioned in a debate in the old Imperial 
Legislative Council in February, 1918, in connection with a resolution moved 
by Sir (then Mr,) B, N. Sarma, recommending the redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis. A deputation waited on Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montagu— the then Viceroy and Secretary of State for India in Council-— 
about this matter. The subject was again brought forward before the Join! 
Parliamentary Committee (vide the memorandum presented by Biwaii Baha- 
dur Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao and published in a Blue Book). Andhra 
Conferences, held every year since 1913 and attended by large numbers of 
Andhras, passed resolutions urging the necessity for formation of an Andhra 
Province, The Indian National Congress passed resolutions approving of 
the principle and advocating division of Provinces on linguistic basis, ^ Ib 
1928 the Nehru Report recommended the formation of a sepsurate Pro vine© 
for the Andhras. 

3. Coming now to the Legislatures in the year 1022, a resolution was 
moved by Mr. J. Ramayya Puntulu in the Legislative Assembly urging the 
need for a separate Province and again in September, 1027, Mr. V. V» 
Jogiah, a member of the Assembly, gave notice to toove a resolution on the 
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same subject but bad to withdraw the same as it -was considered undesirable 
to bring it forward in view of the controversy about the formation of 
separate Province for Sind regarding which there were given conflicting 
notices of Amendments. In February , 1927, the Legislative Assembly 
approved of the jirinciple in connection with a resolution moved by Pandit 
Nilakantadoss for the formation of a separate Province for the Oriyas. 
Again, in the same month of the same year Honourable (now Mr.) V. Eama- 
doss Piintulu moved a resolution in the Council of State on this subject and 
another member of the Council of State, Mr. G. Narayeiiaswami Chetty, 
gave notice of a similar resolution this year. 

4. In reply to this claim made by the representatives of the people from 
time to time, the Government of India, while accepting the underlying 
principle for the re-distribution of Provinces on linguistic basis, stated as 
follows in para. 8, pages 613 and 514, VoL IV of the memoranda submitted 
to the Indian Statutory Commission by the Government of India : — 

“ . . . the Government of India were in no sense hostile to the 

underlying principle of the establishment of Provinces on a linguistic 
basis, but their view was that any proposal of that kind required very 
careful examination; in fact, their attitude was one of neutrality. 
While the principle itself was attractive, there wei’e certain obvious 
limitations on its practical application, and the first condition in 
dealing with proposals of this kind was that the Government should not . 
act in advance of or in opposition to public opinion. For that reason 
the Government of India had laid down very clearly that before they 
can consider any such proposal, they must be satisfied that there is a 
real popular demand and that if that popular demand exists they may 
expect to find it voiced in the local Legislative Council. This condition 
has not been fulfilled in the case of the resolution before the House* 

. . . The Home Secretary suggested to the mover that if he wished » 

his proposal to be considered his best course was first to obtain what he* 
had not yet established, that is to say, unequivocal local suppoi^t. 
When that has been done, he would be in a position to approach the* 
body which alone could give a decision in the matter, and that was the* 
Statutory Comm ission . ’ ’ 

Since thi«- expression of opinion on behalf of the Government of India a 
resolution was moved on the 14th March, 1927, in the Madras Legislative 
Council by Mr. Anjaneyulu and was carried; and subsequently again on the 
19tli March, 1928, the question was raised by means of a token cut in the 
discussion on the Budget Estimates for 1928-29 and the formation of a sepa- 
rate Andhra Province was accepted by the Couneih 

Thus, the limitation on the practical application of the principle fore- 
sliadow’ed by the Government of India has since been satisfied. 

5. Further, the formation of a separate Province is in consonance with the 
idea! of Provincial autonomy, as set forth in the Despatch of the Government 
and generally approved of by the Administrations in India and Great Britain, 
and of the proposed const! ttition for a Federal Government for India. The 
first Round Talfle Confereneg has given effect to the principle by approving 
of the formation oi separate Provinces for Oriya«? and Sindhis. '^The Report 
of the Binmn Commission under the head Need for Provincial Redistri- 
bution '' in para. 38, pages 24 ami 25 of VoL II, of its Report has given > 
certain tests for claiming readjustment of boundaries and redistribution of 
areas. It may be btated, in this connection, that there is no area in India 
which satisfies these tests better than Andhra. It may be asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that viewed from any siandpomt, the claims of the 
Aiidhras for^a jaeparate Province are unquestionable. If an Andhra Province* 
be formed, it will have 11 contiguous districts inhabited by people speaking 
the same langtiage forming a compact and self-eontained area of over 85,000 
square miles with a population of over 17 millions and paying a land revenue 
of thirty and half millions or 3j crores of rupees. The income of the Pro- 
vince IS as showm in the debate on the subject of the formation of an 4.ndhra 
Provmce m the Legislative Council, Madras above said will be suflicient to. 
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support the existence of a separate Province. There are in the Andhra part 
of the Madras Presidency large irrigational p>rojects and centres of commercial 
business and also a separate University, a harbour and a Medical College, 
and other Arts Colleges. Among others the only other important institutions 
it requires for the formation of a Province is a High Court of Judicature 
and a Governor in Council and a Board of Revenue with a capital in some 
important centre. As shown by the mover of the resolution in the Madras 
Legislative Council in his speech the income of the Province will be sufficient 
to meet this expenditure and the creation of a Province will create facilities 
for increased revenue, A statement of the land revenue and population of a 
few Provinces already formed and those in contemplation are given hereunder 
comparing the same with those of the Andhra Province if formed. 


Revenue. 


Provinces. 

(a) Bihar and Orissa 

(b) Central Provinces and Berar 

ic) Assam 

(il) Sind proposed to be newly 

formed into a Province . 
(e) Orissa proposed to be newly 
fonned into a Province . 
(/) Andhra Province if formed . 


Income. 

One crore and 55 lakhs of rupees. 

Two crores and 45 lakhs of rupees. 

One crore and 13 lakhs of rupees. 

74 lakhs of rupees. 

Under 80 lakhs of rupees. 

About 3 crores and 50 Jakhs rupees cr 
3i millions of rupees. 


Population. 

Proposed Sind Province . . About 40 lakhs. 

Proposed Orissa Province . About 1 crore. 

Andhra Province if formed . 1 crore and 70 lakhs. 

In the matter of area also, Andhra Province, if formed, will be far larger in 
extent than the proposed provinces of Bind and Orissa and a few other 
Provinces in India. 

It may theiefore be submitted that Andhra's claim for a separate Pro- 
vince, to say the least, is most reasonable and practicable from every point of 
view. 

6, There are various other considerations of an equally important charac- 
ter which justify their claim for a separate Province. Andhras belong to a 
very ancient race and have as brilliant a past as any other nation in the 
world. They distinguished themselves both in war and peace. There were 
amoncr them distinguished soldiers and great heroes. Their Kings ruled over 
extensive territories. Once tlieir kingdom extended from the Arabian Sea to 
the Bay of Bengal including Magadha in the North of India. They produced 
great masters in literature. Their arts and industries wem once the objects 
of much praise in both Burope and Asia. Their skill in architecture and 
fine arts is well known. History bears testimony to their high culture, great 
political sagacity and sound statesmanship. They have not as yet forgotten ’ 
their historic individuality, and they feel a certain unity and distinct entity— 
and with this sense of separate entity they live amidst a number of other 
races in the Madrae Presidency. This union of heterogeneous raws whose 
language, customs, habits, tradition and sentiments differ a gmd deal from 
theirs is injurious to the free and unhampered growth^ of the race. The 
Andhras, at present, are scattered in different places, in different groups 
and under different Governments. There is in* fact no apparent identity of 
interest in them. The feeling that the interests of all the Andhras^ are 
identical can be felt only by the existence of a common Province. Thep is no 
doubt that the creation of an Andhra Province would give a powerful 
to ttie growing public spirit of the Andhras and the rapid development of the 
Andhra country in all directions. 
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7, It may be mentioned in this connection that the principle of formation 
of separate Provinces on linguistic basis was conceded by the First Round 
Table Conference in connection with Orissa and Sind and a Boundary Com- 
mission was appointed by the Government of India to fix the boundaries of 
Orissa. This Commission has necessarily to determine, mier aha, the boun- 
dary to the north of Andhradesa in the Presidency of Madras, which will be 
the southern boundary of Orissa to be formed. It would be, therefore, not 
only most convenient and opportune, but also just and equitable that the 
claims of the Andhras for a separate Province should be recognised and a 
Boundary Connnission be immediately appointed to work in conjunction with 
the Oriya Boundary Commission so as to settle the common boundary between 
the Andhra and Oriya Provinces. 

8. In the light of the above tacts, it is requested that the principle 
accepted in tiie case of Orissa and Sind be extended to the Andhras in the 
Presidency of Madras and an Andhra Province be immediately recommended 
and formed. 

loth November, 1931. 


ANNEXURE 4. 

A Province for Karnaijaka, 

Memorandum by Mr. B. Shim Bao. 

Although the problem of -the redistribution of the existing Provinces of 
British India has not been taken up in a general form by the Round Table 
Conference, it has received a considerable amount of attention in so far as it 
relates to the two cases of Sindh and Orissa. If the scheme for the separation 
of Ambala Division from the Punjab and its fusion with the United Provinces 
be accepted — I express no opinion on the merits of the proposal — the question 
is bound to arise whether it would not be advisable to divide the United Pro- 
vinces into two administrative units. Public opinion in India is being 
directed to consider the redistiubution of the Provinces so as to facilitate the 
administration of autonomous units in a self-governing India, 

The separation of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency, with regard to 
which an ofi^cial Committee has made a Report, has been urged by the 
Muslim Community on two grounds: — 

(1^ Sindh as a separate Province will be a predominantly Muslim 
area ; 

(2) The great distance between Sindh and the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency prevents adequate attention being paid to the needs of the 
people of Sindh. 

The case of Orissa being made a separate Province for the Oriya-speaking 
people was put forward by the Raja of Farlakimedi at the last Session of ihe 
Round Table Conference. HLs main argument was that Orissa is an area 
with a single language and definite historical and cultural associations and 
should be under one administration instead of being parcelled out (as it now 
is) between four British Indian Provinces — Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces and Madras. 

The position of Karnataka is, in some respects, similar to that of Orissa. 
This linguistic area (which comprises the Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur and 
North Canara Districts and a portion of Shoiapur Taluka in the Bombay 
Presidency; South Canara, Bellary and the Nilgiris Districts, with portions 
of the Salem, Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts in the Madras Presidency) 
is divided between the two southern Provinces. Together with Coorg, which 
also is pari of the area, it will cover over 35,000 square miles and have a 
population of over 7,000,000. (Note: According to the Census Report of 
1921, thei^e was a population of over 6,000,000 and the general increase in the 
population during the decade averages 10 per cent.) 
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It is not necessary to argue in general the case for a redistribution of 
the Frovintes, on a lingnisticj or some other recognised basis. Even in 1919, 
this problem was present before the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. 

The Montagn-Chelnisford Report has the following passage on the snbject 
of creating new Provinces : — 

“ . . . We are impressed with the artificial and often inconvenient 

character of existing administrative units. We have seen how his- 
torical reasons brought them about. We cannot doubt that the busi- 
ness of Government would be simplified if administrative units were 
both smaller and more homogeneous; and when we bear in mind 
the prospects of tlie immense burdens of Government in India being 
transferred to comparatively inexperienced hands, such considerations 
acquire additional weight. It is also a strong argument in favour of 
linguistic or racial units of Government that, by making it possible to 
conduct the business of legislation in the veimacular, they would 
contribute to draw into tlie arena of public affairs men who were not 
unacquainted with English , . . We are bound to indicate our 
clear opinion that wherever such distributions are necessary and can 
be effected by process of consent, the attempt to do so should be made; 
and therefore W’e desire that it should be recognised as one of the 
earliest duties incumbent upon all the reformed provincial govern* 
ments to test provincial opinion upon schemes directed to this end,^* 

It is to be regretted that the Government has taken no action in the 
direction suggested by the Montagu-Ohelmsford Report. On the other hand, 
resolutions moved by non-offieial Members of the Bombay and Madras Legis- 
lative Councils and of the Council of State for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to bring about a unification of the Karnataka were opposed by the 
Government. In 1926 and 1928, Dr. Rama Ran, a Member of the Council of 
State, moved a resolution for the appointment of such a Committee; but it 
w’as rejected by the Council because of Government opposition. The Madras 
Legislative Council adopted a resolution in August, 1929, moved by Mr. 

Siva Rao (Member for Bellary) asking for urgent steps to he taken for the 
formation of a Kaimataka Province, comprising the Kanarese-speaking tracts 
of thO Madras and Bombdy Presidencies and Coorg. The resolution was 
passed by the Council, notwithstanding Official opposition. A similar reso* 
littion was brought at the same time by Mr. Jog in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, but failed to secure passage through the House in spite of general 
non-official support. 

It may be useful in this connection, to quote the Nehru Report, who 
made the following observations on the claims of Karnataka for being 
made a separate Province: — 

The case for the Karnataka was placed before us by a representa*- 
tive of the Karnataka Unification Sangha, and the Karnataka Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, It had been ably prepared with a wealth 
of information, historical, cultural and statistical. All our questions 
were answered satisfactorily and, in our opinion, a strong prima 
facie case for unification and the formation of Karnataka as a separate 
Province was made.,,...... Farts of the Karnataka lie in Indian States, 

notably Mysore, and there are obvious practical difficulties in the 
way of uniting these with the rest. It might also not be convenient 
to unite the small islands of the Karnataka on the other side of 
Mysore Territory as these would be cut off from Karnataka proper 
by Myisore, But even so, a sufficiently large area remains......... 

financially the position of the Karnataka is vbtj strong) and even at 
present there is a considerable surplus in the British ^part of the 
Karnataka.*' 

Finally, they recommended that— Parts of Karnataka except the small 
islands on the other side of Mysore territory should be separated from 
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the Provinces in which they f re at piesent included and formed into a 
single separate Province.’’ 

It should also be added that at the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow, 
recommended in 1929 in adopting the Nehru Report that — “ A Committee 
may be appointed to take all necessary steps to constitute Karnataka, and 
into separate Provinces.” 

The six All-Karnataka Political Conferences held since 1920, and the 
three Karnataka Unification Conferences since 1924 have passed unification 
resolutions unanimously. Besides these, the Veershaiva Mahasabha held 
in Bangalore in December, 1927, the Merchants’ Conference, held in August 
last in Bagalkot, have demanded unification. The Local Boards of all the 
Bombay Karnataka Districts, and of Mangalore, many Taluka Local Boards 
as well as a number of municipalities, have passed such resolutions and 
sent them to the Government. A general manifesto signed by 34 leaders 
of Karnataka, representing all districts, all castes, creeds, interests, and 
all political opinions, was issued in 1927 to the public, asking them to 
sign a declaration to the effect that they desired unification. 

A questionnaire issued to about 200 gentlemen in Karnataka brought 
125 replies, only one being against unification. 

The following bodies have adopted resolutions within the last few months 
urging the creation of a separate Province for the Karnataka ; — 

(1) The Karnataka Chamber of Commerce. 

(2) The Veershaiva Tarauna Sangha, Bagalkot, 

(3) The Cotton Market Association, Bagalkot. 

(4) The Cloth Merchants’ Association, Bagalkot. 

(5) The Hubli Municipal Borough. 

{0) The Karnataka Unification Association, Sholapur City. 

(7) Sirsi Municipality (North Kanara District, Bombay Pres.). 

(8) The Basaweshwar Vidya-Vardhaka Sangha, Bagalkot. 

(9) Ilkal Municipality. 

(10) Dharwar District Local Board. 

There can thus be no question either as to the necessity for undertaking 
the reconstitution of the existing Provinces into smaller and homogeneous 
units, or, in particular, as to the trend of opinion in the different parts of 
the Karnataka on the subject of their unification. If the principle of self- 
determination were to be applied, an overwhelming maiority of the people 
of Karnataka would be found to be whole-heartedly in favour of such a step. 

The only other consideration that may possibly be urged by critics of the 
scheme is whether the people of the Karnataka would be in a position 
to bear the financial burden of a separate administration. But if Assam 
can be autonomous Province with a revenue of Rs. 260 lakhs, there is no 
reason why Karnataka, which, under the existing division of revenues as 
between the Central and Provincial Governments, would have an income 
of Rs. 233 lakhs from the provincial sources alone, cannot face a similar 
responsibility. Moreover, it may safely be said that, with adequate oppor- 
tunities for development, Karnataka, with its long coast line, and rich 
natural resources, would rapidly increase its prosperity, and become capable 
of the comparatively heavier burdens that would be involved in autonomous 
administration. 

The complaint of the people is that the present division of Karnataka 
leaves them in a position of helpless minorities, both m the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, where they form 19 and 6 per cent, respectively of their 
total population, 

A further handicap is furnished by the fact that whereas the people 
speaking other languages, such as Gujerati and Mahrathi, in Bombay, and 
Tamil and Taiuga, in Madras, live in contiguous areas, the Kanarese 
people are scattered over a wide area with Mysore State in the centre 
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•Comiiinnicatioiis aie not easy in many parts of tlie area on account of kills 
and forests and rirerh. The conseciuence has been a neglect by the two 
Provincial Governments of snch essential needs of the people as education j 
healthy forests^ roads, irrigation and harbour development. 

It is estimated that the people of Karnataka contribute to the Govern- 
ments (both Central and Provincial) Rs, 48 lakhs more than is spent on 
them. For a High Court and ITniversity the people have to go as far 
as Bombay and Madras in their respective Presidencies; there cannot be 
the least doubt that the present anomalous division constitutes a serious 
grievance and stands in the way of the cuitiiral and economic developmeal 
of the people. 


APPENDIX A. 


Aeea and population of the peofoseu Kaenataka Peovince. 
(As per Census Reports of 1921.) 

S IHstricts, 


Name of District. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

No 

of 

Total 

population* 

ToW'na. 

Tillages* 

1. Belgatun 

4,611 

7 

1,062 

952,996 

2, Bijapur 

5,707 

8 

1,320 

796,877 

Z Dharwar .... 

4,666 

17 

1,^60 : 

1.036,924 

4. North Kanai^a , » . . 

$,HG 

7 

1,257 

401.72? 

5. iSfouth Kaaara 

4,021 

7 

796 

1.347,308 

Ballary * . . 

5,713 

10 

oil 

862,370 

7. Coorg (Kodagtz) .... 

1,582 

2 

377 

163,838 

8. Nilgiris . , , . • 

982 

3 

54 

126,519 

8 Districts . . 1 

' 31,168 i 

61 

6,839 

5,588,018 

5 On 

Mying Districts, 



i, Madagsira (District Anantpur 

443 

1 

57 

85,595 

2. Hosar (District Salem) 

3,217 

1 

‘437 

ise.'ffi) 

3, Kidshangiri (District Salem) . 

656 

2 

183 

167,302 

4, Kollegal (District Coimbatore) 

1.076 

1 

m 

85.350 

Sholi^nr (I^rict Sholapnr) 

848 

1 

m 

m 

234,461 

5 Talukas 

4,240 

6 

Oil 

769,144 

1 

35,408 

67 

7,750 

6,357,762 
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ANNEXURE 6. 

Sepabation of Oudh from the Agba Province . 

Memorandum hy Khan, Bahadur Mafiz Hidayat Musam. 

In tills note T draw attention to the administrative necessity of separat 
ing the Agra Province from the Province of Ondh. The United Provinces 
of India stretch from the plains of Bihar on the East to the plains of 
the Pnniah on the West, and from the low mountain ranges of Centra! 
India on the South to the immense barriers which divide British India from 
Tibet, and Nepal on the North. They include four distinct tracts of 
country. The area of the United Provinces from which I am excluding 
the feudatory States of Ranpur, Tehri and Benares is 106,000 square miles 
or just slightly less than that of the British Isles. 

2. The Province of Agra originally formed part of the Presidency of 
Fort IrVilliam. It received individual status in 1834 as the Province of 
Agra. The Province of Oudh was annexed in 1856 and became a Chief 
Commissionership with a separate administration. The two Provinces were 
first brought together in 1877 under the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and in 1902 were 
finally amalgamated in a single Lieutenant-Governorship and became known 
as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 1921, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was given the designation of Governor. 

S. The Province which is divided into 48 districts has, according to the 
Census of 1931, a population of close upon 48| millions. It is notoriously 
too heavy a charge for a single administration and should therefore be 
split up. Both the Provinces of Agra and Oudh suffer from lack of reality in 
the adrninistration. The progress of both under one system of adminis- 
tration is retarded and neither has the opportunity to develop on natural 
lines. Small homogenous areas autonomous in their character ought to be 
the aim of the future United States of India. Tt is already on the cards 
that the Central Provinces are going to be split up, the Hindi-speaking 
districts may be attached to the Agra Province and the Mahrathi-speaking 
districts may go to Bombay. It would, therefore, be in the fitness of things 
that Oudh should be separated from Agra Province. 

4. The Taluqdari system of Oudh and its special laws of primogenitive 
adoption, etc., are unique in the history of India. Oudh is well able to 
bear its own financial burden. Even now it has its own highest Court of 
Appeal both Civil and Griminal. It has a separate cadre of judicial officers. 
It has its own rent and revenue laws. It has its own University. 

Oudh, rightly styled The Garden of India,'* has an area of 24,000 
square miles and a population of 13 millions of people. For generations 
past it formed a separate State ruled by its own Nawabs or Kings. 

The unique position of the Taluqdars of Oudh, their peculiar status 
in the land under them, their hold on their tenantry, their patriotism, 
and above ail, their unflinching loyalty to the Government of Great Britain 
entitles them to their recognition as partners of the Girvernment in the 
administration ,of their Province, to the maintenance of their rights and 
privileges granted to them under Sanads, indeed to the final redemption 
of all those engagements and promises held out to them from time to time. 
This the Taluqdars fear is impossible unless the Province of Oudh is made a 
unit of administration by itself, 

5. The Zemindan system of the Province of Agra resembles in many 
respects the IdalgaKsari system of the Hindi-speaking districts of the Central 
Provinces. The status of the tenants is correspondingly similar. The soil 
of Biindelkhund in the Agra Province resembles that‘ of the Jiibbulpore 
Division of the Centra! Provinces. The Zemindars of the Agra Province 
are hy la%v recognised as ouners of every inch of land within the ambit 
of their Zemindar i. In common with the Taluqdars of Oudh, they desire 
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that their status in the land be recognised as one of the fuiidameatai 
rights m the new constitution, and that there be no fear of confascation and 
expropriation of their properties, which should remain immune from duties 
or taxes, other than the land revenue, which they are pledged to pay to 
the Government of the day. 

6. It is, ^in my opinion, impossible to reach the tenantry and improve 
their condition till the Provinces are separated and the charge for adminis- 
trative umrk is reduced. In proposing this scheme, I have duly taken 
into consideration homogenity in area, administrative convenience, linguistic 
and racial unity. Otidh, unlike Agra Province, speaks that dialect of 
Hindustani which was termed Eastern Hindi in the Census report of 192L 
Perhaps thep^ is no other part of India that can undertake its own auto- 
nomous administration with so little disturbance of the present arrangements 
as Oudh. 

^sovemher 16th, 1981, 


ANNEXUBl 6. 

Mbmosandum on the repeesentation op Land Holders’ interests in the 

Legislatures. 

By Hr. Narendra Nath Law, iIf.A., Fh.D, 

The question of special representation of certain interests, Labour, 
Commerce, Depressed Classes, Landlords and the like, came up before the 
Federal Structure sub-Oommittee of the last Session of the Bound Table 
Conference in connection with the distribution of seats in the Federal Legis- 
lature. The conclusion of this sub-Oommittee on the subject, recorded in 
paragraph 34 of their Second Beport, was that, “ subject to any report 
of the Minorities sUb^Oommittee, provision should be made for the repre- 
sentation, possibly in both Chambers and certainly in the Lower Chamber, 
of certain special interests, namely, the Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce (European and Indian), 
and Labour,’’ Both Mr. Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made sjpmpathetic 
reference to the need of the special representation of these classes when 
the question was raised by the Chairman of the Federal Structure sub- 
committee. The Minorities sub-Committee did not come to any definite 
conclusions on the subject, that is to say, on the question of special seats 
for these interests in the Legislatures, but there is nothing to warrant 
the view that the suh-Committee had no sympathy for the claims of these 
interests for special representation. On the other hand, the conclusions 
arrived at so far are distinctly favourable to such claims being recognised 
definitely in the composition of the Legislatures in the future. 

It is, however, desirable that the position should be cleared up by those 
members of the Conference who would be vitally affected by its decisions 
relating to the special interests. Speaking for myself as a Landholder, I 
would like to press upon you particularly the claims of the landholding 
interests in India for special representation on a proper and adequate 
scale, I am sure I can count upon a sympathetic consideration of our 
case. With your permission, therefore, I venture to put forward a few 
suggestions which, I hope, will receive that earnest atteijtioa which the 
weight of the subject deserves. ^ 

I may recall for a moment that a Statutory Commission rejected our 
claim for special representation in the Legislature though retaining special 
seats for Commerce and Universities. The reasons given were neither 
substantial nor conclusive, but roused our utmost anxieties as being indi* 
cative of a certain frame of mind in responsible quarters uhich, if nol 
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clialleiiged at the outlet, might have far-reaching effects on onr fixture- 
interests and stains. Onr hope, however, lay in the fact that this view- 
contradicted the findings not only of the Indian Central Committee hnt 
also of every ‘Provincial Government except the Government of Assam where 
there is no special representation of Landholders’ interests. It is not for 
ns to reiterate that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford had in their Joint 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms observed that the landed aristocracy 
of India are recognised as her “ natuial and acknowledged leaders.” In the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, the great Landholders occupy a unique 
position in society. In Bengal, too, round the Zemindars at the centre, 
has grown up an intricate system of rights and duties which it would 
not he possible to ignore. The Statutory Commission took some pains- 
in drawing up a table supporting their contention that the landholding 
interests have been sufficiently represented on the various Provincial Councils 
even without the special representation accorded to them. This shows inci- 
dentally, the important part the Landholders still play in the public life 
of the country and the trust and respect which they command. But the 
Statutory Commission used the figures to i>rove that the claim of the 
Zemindars for special seats was superfluous. It is strange that it did not 
occur to them that the Landholders had their own special interests te 
represent and protect, and a Landholder who was sent up by a general 
constituency might often, quite conceivably, find himself m the most un- 
happy position of^ either having to sacrifice the interests of his own class 
or those of a constituency which he represents in a ease of conflict of interests^ 
Such conflicts are by no means likely to be rare, nor are they unforeseen. 
Thus, for instance, on all matters of tenancy legislation, taxation of incomes^ 
payment of land revenues and the like, the interests of the Landowner^ 
require to he specially represented. It is very difficult to postixlate identity* 
of interest among the different classes in such cases. We are fortified 
in our contention by the findings of the Government of India in their 
Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional Reform. I bake the liberty of 
quoting the relevant extract from their Report: — 

We have ourselves no hesitation in holding that this form of 
special^ representation should continue. Both the arguments and the 
statistics ixsed by the Commission might, to our mind, have been used 
with special effect to destroy the special representation either of 
Coinmerce, or of the Universities both of which the Commission, 
retaiin ...... . Such questions as tenancy and land revenue measures 

may be^ expected to occupy more prominently the attention of the 
Provincial Legislatures in the near future, and in the controversies 
likely to ensue, the landlords can reasonably claim that they should 
not be deprived of their special representation at a time when the 
extension of the franchise may well increase the difficulty of their 
securing representation on a general register.” (Para. 39.) 

With regard to the last point, it may be observed that we claim special 
representation not because of the possibility of our failure to be returned 
cm a general register. Even if we are returned from a general constituency, 
we claim it, for reasons given above, all the same. It is not a correct 
reading of the situation to suggest that with political progress, the' 
Landholders will necessarily have a diminishing influence in the 
public life of the conntry. The distinguished roll of public servants 
drawn from the landholding classes in our country is by no means 
negligible and in spite of cases of atrophy here and there, the general 
conclusion ^ is ^y no means inevitable that the landowning interests of a 
country will_ be a back number in the free State of India. Our interests 
and connectiolis, ties and affinities, are too vast to permit us to occupy a 
position of second-rate importance in^ the India of the future. May I 
mention, as an illustration of this point, that the total revenue paid* by 
the Landholders in India exceeds even the yield of the income-tax? That 
fact alone establishes our supreme interest in the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the future. 
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I iiid\ ii'ifiMff ith^ ol ZJiy foik-a^iies 'iakl 

Iti iiie Pi«niiiL*4l that ni pk*afliii;:; for ^^perial 

rf|>« for oJUHoUoh, «lo not iiitunl to emioacii ii,|ioe the rights 

•of other foiniinniiueH fei ro|ireH*Etation. On tho other hancL I* stand for 
the re|oe''i»ittatH,ei and |srutertnm fd iner> ^pcria! interest ni the State; 
hilt Its e lanst wnsitleivible jiiirl theie U no denying as to the 

weight 4>f the Lnndliolder's. ohiirn for speual reineseiitntion. if T may 
be alioied to digress hero for ii moment, f will take the liberty of mp- 
iioning that a tendency of modern polilieni tiumglit is the increasing 
rw'ogiiitsfH! of the iinportanci* of .special social and econoinic interests and 
groups, and that niiirh of the Oi*<nn>nuc, political and social unrest of to-day 
is due to tlie iatlnre of the me(*hanism of the modern State to adjust itself 
to the diversification and S|wialisation of these group interests. It is felt 
that the safety of demoemcy lies in the perfection of group life and its 
representation in responsible Legislatures, 1 make bold^ with your pm'- 
mmion, to refer to this new orientation of political thought and practice 
in order to remove the misconception that to ask for special representation 
is necessarily against national interest. 

As to the number of seats to be allotted to us, in view of the importance 
of our interests and stake in the counter, and of the comparative smaliness 
of our number, we are entitled to claim an adequate basis of representa- 
tion other than population. The need for it is all the more clear since 
it is obvious that in future the Legislatures are going to be largely increased 
in size. The claim of the landholding interests in Assam for representation 
should be recognised. As an illustration and nothing more than an illustra- 
tion, T may be permitted here to refer to the insistent representations of 
the landholders of G-oalpara as to the hardships they have been labouring 
under on account of the absence of their representation in the Legislature. 
It is needless to add that we claim proper and adequate reprelsentation, 
for reasons which I have already discussed, in both the Chambers 6f the 
Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures. 

As regards the method of representation, whether it shoqfid fee ,4kent 
or indirect, the procedure will fee determined by the manner in which the 
two Houses'#! Ihd prqvhaqial' LegislaW^; ™ 

be constitute- f^e almbsi^ unani- 

mously agreed that the tTpp©r‘ Cumber of the Federal Lagislafeure ihouM 
be elected by the Provincial Legislatures on the single transferi^fele vote. 
TOether this view is accepted by the full Conference or noi^ ik^re is no 
doubt that the Landholders are eminently suited for membership of the 
tipper House of the Legislature But this should be in addition to their 
representation in the Lower House, which in any case must be direct. If a 
Second Chamber is agreed for the Provincial Legislatures also, wa have no 
doubt that the Landholders will be specially represented there, I have not 
intentionally raised the question of the number of seats that we want in 
each case for the reason that this may fee left to future discussion and 
negotiation. 

It is needless for me to emphasise, in copolusiOn, that the contentment 
of the Zemindars is a national asset of no mean value. On return from 
England after the adjournment of the last Session of the Conference, 

I have been struck by the anxiety with which my fellow Zemindars 
have been following the deliberations of the Conference. I have had 
the opportunity jwd honour of consulting their opinion, and I have tried 
to place their Views, as I read them, in this Memorandum With as much 
moderation as j|0ssible, ^ I take the liberty of appealing to my fellow 
delegates to realise the importance and justice of our claim and recognise 
definitely the need of adequate and proper representation o^ our interests 
in the Legislatures of our country. 


2Brhd Beftmhet, 1931. 
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ANNEXITRE 7. 

Memobanbum on the position op Lanbholbehs Zaminbabs anb Feo* 

pRiETOEs OP Pebmanentey Settleb Estates) in the new constitution. 

By the Maharaja of Barhhanga and the Baja of BohhilK 

Tlie positioB of the hig Landholders of India in any new constitution 
requires to he carefully considered by the Delegates, British and Indian, 
of the Round Table Conference. In the claims that large communities are 
putting forward for safeguards, the case of a section, which is pnall in 
numbers, is apt to be overlooked But if the importance of this smaH 
section is realised, if the stake of the Landholders in the ^ country ^ is 
adequately appreciated and if the part they have so far played in steadying 
and sobering public opinion is understood, there will be no hesitation m 
conceding to them their rightful position in the new order. 

It has to be regretfully stated that at the first Session of the Conference, 
the case of the Landholders has not received that attention which it deserved. 
Sub-Committee Ko. Ill (Minorities) of the Conference which was expected 
to consider the question, devoted itself almost entirely to the^ claims of 
minority communities. It did not deal, with the single exception of the 
British commercial interests, with any of the interests which are in a 
minority as distinguished from communities. This result was perhaps 
inevitable as the big landholders, the representatives of the class on the 
Conference, the Maharajadiraja of Darbhanga. the Baja of Pai'lakimedi, were 
not members of the Committee. It is our earnest hope that this grave defect 
will be rectified before the Minorities Committee meets again. 

Nor did snb~Committee No. VT (Franchise) deal with the question. That 
pub-Committee quite naturally felt that the nature and number of special 
constituencies should be first settled before it can deal with the nature of 
the franchise for such constituencies. That the problem was present in the 
minds of the members of the sub-Committee is obvious from the Report. The 
Franchise sub-Committee states: we are of opinion that the franchise quali- 
fications for special constituencies depend essentially on the nature of those 
constituencies. We aie not empowered to consider the latter point nor are we 
in possession of information as to what special constituencies are contem- 
plated. The question requires examination by a competent body.” 

The only Committee that, in spite of lack of representation on that 
body, considered the position of Landholders, is sub-Committee No, T 
/Federal Structure). In the course of the Report, it says: ^‘opinion was 
unanimous in the sub-Committee that, subject to any report of the 
MinoritievS sub-Committee, provision sliould be made for the representation, 
possibly in both Chambers, and certainly in the Lower Chamber, of certain 
special interests, namely, the Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, piindlords^ Commerce and Labour.” It is noteworthy that 
there was unanimity of opinion as regards the need for special representa- 
tion of Landlords in the Federal Parliament. How much more necessary 
it is to secure their representation by special constituencies in Provincial 
Legislatures, will he obvious to anyone who has appreciated the scheme 
of the ProvinciaKsuh-Committee, It has also to be noticed that the Federal 
Structure Committee expected the Minorities Committee to deal with and 
report on the claims of the Landlords for special representation. 

It is under these circumstances that it has become imperatively necessary 
to present the rase of the Landlords to the members of the Confeiencc 

Status of Landlords, 

The term Landlords, as used in connection with the demand for special 
representation in any constitution, is not clearlv understood. Tt is apt 
to be confused with "the owners of large areas of landed property ^ under 
what is termed ryotwari tenure. The term has a specific connotation in 
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Indian politics, Tt has been understood to apply to the class of owners 
who are termed Zamindars and who are proprietors of land and not mere 
lessees from Government, of land. Tt is also sometimes thought that 
Zamindars were mere farmers of revenue under old assignments of Moghul 
Emperors. Some were of that character, but most of the Zamindars and 
In particular almost all the Zamindars of Southern India, and the Taluqdars 
of Oudh do not belong to this class. Their family history dates hack to 
several centuries* Their ancestors were chieftains and rulers of vast areas. 
The houses of Darbhanga, Balrainpur, Murshidabad, Burdwan, Venkatagiri, 
Bobhili, Joypore, Fithapuram, to mention only a few, have historic tradi- 
tions, not second to some of the important Indian States. Over a century 
back they entered into an-angements with the British power whereby in 
lieu of protection against invasion they undertook to pay a certain subsidy. 
These sanads or treaties are in their eyes, and must be regarded by the 

Paramount Power as sacrosanct as sacred as the treaties with present- 

day Ruling Princes. In essence there is hardly any difference between the 
isanadvS granted to these ancient Zamindars and the Treaties entered into 
with Ruling Chiefs. This historical perspective is necessary to appreciate 
and understand the position of the Landlords, and the claim they now put 
forward. 

The Zamindars, holding a large stake in the country and to a certain 
extent conservative by tradition and instinct, have no desire to arrest 
progress or to thwart the legitimate ambitions of their countrymen. They 
are a part of the nation and are bound to take note of the surging tide of 
nationalism, and the unanimous desire for Dominion Status for India. But 
they will be false to their principles and untrue to their Order if they do 
not desire to preserve the inherited rights of their class and secure legiti- 
mate guarantees in the new order of things. 

Landholders^ Claims, 

They claim that the Zamindars should have special representation in the 
Legislatures Provincial and Central as hitherto, and urge respectfully that 
this representation is more necessary now than hitherto. 

(2) Realising that no reasonable amount of special representation can by 
Itself be an adequate safeguard, they urge that in all Provinces there 
should be established bi-cameral Legislatures, the Upper House being a 
steadying influence on the occasional impetuosity of the popular Chamber. 

(3) Lastly, in view of the sanctity which they attach to the agreements 
entered into with them and the sanads granted to them by the paramount 
power, they urge for the inclusion in the fundamental rights of a dame 
securing the inviolability of the terms of such agi'eements and sanads. These 
clauses will he elaborated in this and succeeding papers; the present memo- 
randum will deal with the question of special representation. 

Special Bepresentation of Landlords, 

Ever since the inauguration of representative Legislatures in India, 
this class of Landholders has had a right by special representation of member- 
ship of these bodies. 

In the Minto-Morley reforms this was conceded, and they formed a fourth 
of the strength of the elected members. In addition a considerable numbpr 
of Landlords were nominated. This right was recognised and conirmed 
% the Montagtt-Chelmsford scheme of reforms. Attention is invited to the 
very cogent reasons given in the Report on constitutional r|foms of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for the special representation of this class. 

It has to be remembered that the interests peculiarly affectihg this class 
are still under the control of Executive Councillors and not popularly 
elected Ministers, and that they form a reserved subject. If it is further 
remembered that there is a considerable official bloc in the councils which is 
expected to hold the balance even between conflicting interests—it will 
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be clear bow imich more necessary it is, under tlie proposed scbeme of pro- 
Tincial autonomy j to give adequate representation to Landlords. 

The Simon Beport, 

All niiforttmate recomnieiidation of the Simon Commission that this 
representation may be abolished has led to the question being re-opened 
and lias created the most widespread and genuine alarm among the Land- 
lords. It can with perfect accuracy be stated that no reconiniendation of 
the Commission has been more severely and unanimously criticised than 
the one advocating the abolition of special representation to Landlords. 
The basis of the Report and its reasoning are alike incorrect and fallacious. 
The Commission was incorrect in its estimate of the number of Landlord 
representatives and wholly iiiisappreciated the need for their representation 
by 'jpeeial constituencies. 

It would perhaps he better if the Provincial Governments and the 
Government of India -were left to deal with these recommendations. They 
at least could not be charged with motives of self-interest or with a desire 
to indulge in special pleading for their own Order. 


The Protincial Governments^ Criticism. 

( 1 ) Madras. 

The Government of Madras in its Despatch dated 11th August, 1930, 
says The Government of Madras consider that the Commission was acting 
on a ■wrong assumption when it considered that Landholders would neces- 
sarily exert such influence that their return would be assured and that, 
therefore, there was no necessity for a separate electorate. The signs of 
the times tend to the other direction, and it is extremely doubtful if, in the 
future, Landholders -will be able to exercise the same interest as at present. 
There is a danger that Landholders, if they are sui'e of obtaining a certain 
number of seats by nomination, will not take the trouble to stand for election, 
and rather than run the risk of a council in which Landholders are represented 
by nominated members alone, the Government -would prefer to continue 
their si^ecial electorates, as they originally suggested.’* 

The Bombay Government is equally emphatic, and would, indeed, extend 
their representation. In its Despatch Ko. 1/161, dated 13th August, 1930, 
the Bombay Government states : The Government of Bombay are unable 
to accep>t the recommendation regarding the special representation of Land- 
holders, and adhere to their prox>osals submitted to tbe Indian Statutory 
Commission that, besides continuing the present representation of the Land- 
holders, an additional constituency for them should he created for the 
southern division of the Presidency and one seat allotted to it. The argu- 
ment that by virtue of standing and influence they have opportunities 
of being returned in the general constituencies applies to an e(|ual extent 
to the commercial coinmxinities also, which, under the Commission’s recom- 
nienclation, are to have special electorates provided for them. The Govern- 
ineiit of Bombay, therefore, are of the oxiinion that in view of the importance 
of tbe Landholders and the steadying influence, which they are likely to 
exercise in the conncils, the privilege of sx^ecial representation now "held 
bv them should he continued, and that, as Landholders in the southern 
division owu'ng to the smaller number of electors in it, have, as a rule, 
had very little chance in the election against candidates in the central 
division a separate seat should be allotted to them in the southern division 
as suggested <ibove.” 


Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal takes the strongest ohjection to the extra- 
ordinary recommendation of the Commission, and in its Despatch No. 219 
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A,C., dated 15tli Aiigust, 1980, says, To tlie recommendations of the 
Commission on the subject of the Landholders’ constituencies, the strongest 
objection is taken by several members of the Government. They urge that 
the Landholders who are returned hy general constituencies do not represent 
the La7idholders^ viferests in the Legislative CouncUj hut are governed hy 
the views of the people in their constituencies and of the political party 
which has supported them in their elections. 

“A further argument used is, that the interest of the Landholders’ repre- 
sentatives in stabilising the constitution is valuable, and, as it is considered 
important to introduce into the council every possible stabilising element, 
there is general agreement that the separate Landholder constituencies should 
be retained. There is some difference of opinion on the question whether 
their number should be increased proportionately to the increase in the 
number of members in the council, the majority being in favour of giving 
the Landholders’ the same proportion as in the present council. But the 
actual number must depend on the decision about a Second Chamber.” The 
Bengal Government’s memorandum is important in two respects. It shows 
the futility, from the Landholders’ point of view, of the argument that they 
can be returned by general electorates, and it correctly lays down that the 
principle of special representation is unaffected by the constitution of a 
Second Chamber. 


The United Provinces. 

In view of the present agrarian situation in the United Provinces, the 
views of the Government of that Province must carry special weight. In 
its Desptch No. 4949 C, dated August 23rd, 1930, it says, The gi'eat 
Landholders of this Province have special electorates which return six 
members of the Legislative council. Can the ground that their standing 
and reputation, and the influence which they exert in their own localities 
have enabled them to share a large number of seats in the general consti- 
tuencies, and are therefore such as to render special protection tmnecessar|, 
the commission have, subject to a certain safeguard to secure them their 
present representation, reconnnended the withdrawal of their respective 
special representation. This Government are unable to endorse the Com- 
mission’s recommendation. Government hold that the representation which 
the great Landholders have been able to secure has not been dispro- 
portionate to their political importance in present conditions. It is 
almost inevitable that as the electorate gains political experience, 
it will tend to prefer representatives drawn from sources other than 
the great landed families and the need for special fepresentation is 
lihehj to increase rather than decrease. This Government are unanimously 
„ and strongly in favour of the retention of the great landholders at the 
existing ratio and the Governor-in-Council desires to repeat the recommen- 
dation placed before the Commission, J am also to add that the Ministers 
consider that similar bodies of equal status (to the Agra Province Zamindars*' 
Association) in other Provinces should also return their own representatives 
bj separate electorates to both Chambers of the Provincial Councih and 
also to the Federal Assembly and the Council of State.” 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa is not a whit behind the other 
Governments in this behalf and in their despatch No. 4368 A.B., 

dated 23rd August, 1930, say, The pro]>osal to abolish special representa- 
tion for the great Landholders has been strongly resented by the Landholders 
of this, as of other Provinces. Biie weight must be given to their repre- 
sentations, The Commission appears to have been influenced unduly by 
the fact that the great Landholders have succeedecl in all the Provinces 
taken together in being returned for four times as many seats as were 
specially reserved lor them. It is to be noted, however, that in Bihar 
and Onssa, where the position and influence of the LandhoHers 1$ m great 
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as, or greater than in other parts of India, the Landholders have not come 
off so well; they have only seonred election in ten of the general coiisti- 
tnencies in addition to the five reserved seats, and even these inephers, 
though possessing the qualification needed for the Landholders^ constituency, 
are not elected in that interest. Though prophecy is not easy and know- 
ledge is impossible,’* there appears full justification for their apprehension 
that, with a larger number of voters, but with constituencies smaller in 
area, the Landlords will have greater difficulty in securing election and 
will not enjoy as favourable a position as at present. The Local Government 
attach great importance to the due representation of this class, not qua 
Landlords, hut as stake-holders in the country, who can be trusted to add a 
sound element of responsibility to the councils, which may, under the 
democratic constitution now proposed, consist largely of persons who have 
little to lose by ill-considered legislation or ill-advised executive action. 
The presence of such an element in the council will be the more necessary 
when the official bloc is removed and the number of nominated members 
is reduced. His Excellency in Council and his Ministers consider that the 
arguments in favour of special representation completely outweigh the 
single argument pnt forward for its removal, and urge strongly that reserved 
constituencies should be kept for the Landholders in no smaller proportion 
than at present.” 


Punjab. 

The Punjab Government in its Despatch No. 4766 — 8, dated 14th August, 
19S0, says: We are imi^ressed by the fact that, with the extension of 

of the franchise to a portion of the tenantry and a lowering of the rural 
property qualifications, Landholders of the class which stood for the special 
constituencies may have difficulties in securing representation. We consider 
them an important interest in the Province, and as we do not propose 
to have a Second Chamber, we would retain special representation for them 
in the Council.” 

This striking unanimity of official oiiinion cannot be ignored and must 
be given due weight. Nor, till the Report of the Simon Commission was 
published, was there any difference in non-official opinion on the subject. 
All the provincial committees which were associated in the enquiry of the 
Indian Statutory Commission recommended the retention of special repre- 
sentation for Landlords, The Indian Central Committee also urged its 
retention. 


The View of the (rovernment of India. 

The picture will be incomplete without the views of the Government 
of India on the subject. In their Despatch No. 1 of 1930, dated 20th 
September, 1930, the Government of India state: The recommendation 

of the Statutory Commission conflicts with the view expressed by the Indian 
Central Committee that this clavss of special representation should be retained. 
Eveiy Provincial Government except the Government of Assam, where there 
is 110 special representation of Landlords, agrees with the Indian Central 
Cominittee, and considers that the special representation of the great Land- 
holders is still needed in view both of the position of the class in the 

country and of the steadying effect which it is likely to have in the new* 

Legislatures. The sugg^ted abolition of their special representation has 
been received with feelings of resentment and dismay by the great Land- 
holders themselves, and one of the first steps which they took on learning 

of the proposal wa.s to form a representative delegation to present to His 

Excellency %e Viceroy an address containing a weighty protest against the 
withdrawal of their present privilege. Particular objection has been taken 
bv the Landlords themselves to the suggestion made by the Commission that, 
in the event of their ^ failing to secure representation equivalent to the 
present ^number of their special constituencies, their representation should 
be obtained by nomination.** 
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It) may Be eiiipliasi«;erl here that the Go^-ernment Jiiflm have riithtly 
gauged the feeling of the Zaniindarb and Landholders on the propo^^aK^of 
the Simon Comini^ion.^ The resort to nomination a rewt!oiiar\ suggestion 
and cannot be offered to a (lass of people \^ho have hitherto enjoyed the 
right of election. It is further open to grave douht -whether any ^section 
at the Conference would agree to the principle of nomination for any iiiteiest 
since such pimciple is iinidamentallv opposed to the scheme of provincial 
autonomy. Is the Governor of the Protinee to nominate and if so, is he 
to do so on the recommendation of the Mimsti.c which tiill therehv augnieiit 
Its o-ivn stieiigth and position m the Cotntcil? 

The vie-ws of the Government of linlia aie nnequivof^al on the need for 
the continuance of special representation for Landlords, The De'-pattli ^ i\^- 
We haxm ourselves no hesitation in holding that this foim of special 
representation should continue. The success in general constituencies of 
persons possessing the special landlord cjiialihcation <an rightly be regaidcd 
as a healthy sign of a greaticr leadiness on the parr of a conseivative class 
to recognise their obligations and take up political responsjbilities under an 
increasingly popular system of government. But prejudices still sun ire, 
and unless special constituencies are retained many leaders of this important 
class may still be unwilling to expose themselves to the hassards of election 
by genera] constitueneies; and f/iose Luitd/ioh/rrs who are eleefed hy general 
comtit'iWMks mag prove fo he itnrepir^ientafire of the landkofdmq interest. 
Such questions as tenancy and land revenue measures (an he espeeted to 
occupy more prominently the attention of the Pru%dnc ial Legislatures in 
the near future, and in the < emtroversies likely to ensue the Landlords can 
reasonably claim that they should not he deprived of their special re|>re» 
sentation at a time when the extension of the Franchise may well increase 
the difficulty of their securing representation on a general register. The 
Government of India thus conclude their final and considered recommenda- 
tion, On the hroad issue whether or not there should be special eonsfci- 
tuencies for the lepresentation of the great Landholders w'e have no hesita* 
tion in accepting the view of the Indian Central Committee and of the 
Provincial Governments that they should be retained both in the Centra! 
and in the Provincial Legislatures.^^ 

In spite of the strong support of the Provincial Governments and the 
Government of India, the Landholders are disquieted as the proceedings of 
the Pound Table Conferenc‘e have not so far allayed their apprehensions or 
guaranteed their rights. This feeling was reflected in a resolution moved 
by a Landholder member in the Council of State so recently as September 
23rd, 1931, whereby he urged that adequate representation should b© given 
to Landholders in the future constitution of India with a view to protect 
their interests. The spokesman of the Government of India quite legiti- 
mately pointed out that the Government had supported the claim and 
suggested that the Delegates to the "Round Table Conference may now be 
addressed on the subject. 

The Landholders’ delegation at the Conference, therefore, urge on their 
colleagues the justice of their claims and the need to meet thenn. iliey 
wish to point out that their stake in the country requires that they should 
be heard in vindication of their rights in the popular Houses of Legislature 
both Provincial and Central. They respectfully point out that if Land- 
holders are returned through general electorates they will necessarily feel 
bound bv the mandates of such electorates and that in those very vital issue« 
where their class has to be represented, their obligations to the electorates 
will conflict with their duty to their order. They further feel that even at 
candidates in general constituencies with the most liberal intentions 
towm,rds their tenantry, they will be exposed to merciless andf^uiiscrupuloiia 
attacks of those who desire to fight them in the election by e?;ploiti!ig the 
passionis and class prejudi(?es of their tenantry’. They are emphatically of 
opinion that resort to nomination to secure their proper place in the Legis- 
lature is a humiliating device, and that, further, there is no section of the 
Conference which will accept such a device. 
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LandlioMerSj tliereforoj claim that they should be granted special repre- 
sentation through special constituencies in the same ratio to the total elected 
strength of the House as at present, in both the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures. 

In anoher 'inemorandum the question of Second Chambers and the claims 
of Landholders with reference to such chambers will be dealt with. 


ANNEXURE S. 

I. 


Statement on behalf of the Saedars’ and Inamdars’ Central Association 
OF THE Bombay Presidency. 

Circulated hy Che Baja of Bohhili. 

18th October, 19SL 

1. On behalf of the Sardars" and Inamdars’ Central Association of the 
Bombay Presidency representing the landed aristocracy and gentry of the 
Bombay Presidency who are commonly styled as “ Landholders,” we have 
the honour to present their case to His Majesty’s Government and to the 
members of the Indian Round Table Conference. 

2. The class of the Landholders ” is composed of Sardars, Inamdars, 
Jahagirdars, Saranjamdars, Talukdars and Watandars, each of which tenure 
has some specialities peculiar to it. The term “ Inamdar ” is more or less 
generic and has been used so as to include all the various tenures, 

3. The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidency is an important part 
of polity from times immemorial. It founded empires, led armies, and was 
principally I'esponsible for the civil administration, army and defence. It 
formerly wielded and still wields a great influence in society. It is in no 
way inferior to any other class in respect of education and culture, and has 
not been slow to move with the changing times. This class has the special 
advantage of coming into direct contact with the villages, for the develop'* 
ment of which no class is better fitted. In paragraph 147 of the Montagu- 
Ohelmsford Report it is said — 

The natural and acknowledged leaders in country areas are the 
landed aristocracy. They generally represent ancient and well-born 
families and their estates are often the result of conquest or grants 
from some mediieval monarch. By position, influence and education 
they are fitted to take a leading part in public affairs. Some of them 
are beginning to do so, and our aim must be to call many more of them 
out into the political lists.” 

This quotation is given to bring prominently to notice that the framers 
of the Repox't intended to lay down as a matter of policy that this class 
should be given proper facilities to play their part in the new order of 
things. 

4. The interests of this class are extensive. In the Bombay Presidency 
proper (exclusive of Sind) this class holds 2,076i villages as alienated, the total 
number of villages being 20,834|. The net revenue of the alienated ^ullages 
and lands is Rs. 1,07,13,995, the land revenue of the Government villages 
being Rs. 4,30,15,fX)7. Thus it can be roughly said that Sardars and 
Inamdars hold one-tenth of the number of Government villages, and hold 
one-fourth of its land-revenue'. 

5. The tenures, culture and political education of Sind being entirely 
distinct from that of the Presidency proper, our Association has restricted 
its^ activities to the aristocracy of the Presidency proper, and we are not 
going to offer any remarks about Sind and Sind Landholders. 
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6, Haring cle«;cribed tho interests of oiir class and tlieir extent we^proceed 
^bv trace the history of representation accorded to this class in the Legislature, 

7, Since 18G1, one person from onr class was being nominated in the 
Bombay Legislative Council till the year 1^92, when there was a change m 
the coiistitiilion of the Legislatures, Elective principle came in, and one 
seat was reserved to bo elected by the Deccan Sardars only for the Bombay 
OoiiaciL The Order of Sardars of the Deccan is a creation of the Political 
Department of the Bombay Government, and the inclusion of any person 
in the list of Sardars depends exclusively on tho sweet will of the Bombay 
Government. Thus the Inamdnrs, many of %Thom have interests much larger 
than those of many of the Sarclars, remained unrepresented. The Order 
of the Sardars of Giuserath wais created about the year 1908 and tho Morley- 
Minto Reforms provided one more seat for them in the local council, the 
fnamdars who constitute the main bulk of the landed aristocracy remaining 
unenfranchised. Reforms of 1909 went further and the Landholders^ of the 
Bombay Pi’esidency were given a seat in the Central Legislature, which was 
alternately shai-ed by the landholders of Sind and Sardai's of Guzerath, and 
landholders of Sind and the Sardars of the Deccan, the Inamdars being 
without votes. 


8. The Sardars and Inamdars pressed their claims for special and 
adequate repix'&entation when the Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu came to India 
111 1917, and naiied upon him and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford in 
deputation. Our Association painfully notes that for no ostensible reason 
the C4overnment of Bombay opposed the claim of Inamdars, and the^ Gov- 
ernment of India saw no reason to interfere. Thereupon, our Association 
placed their case before the Joint Parliamentary Committee when it was 
formed, and being convinced of the justice of our cause, they reported that:- 

“ The special representation of the Landholders in the Provinces 
should be reconsidered by the Government of India in consultation 
with the local Governments.’^ 


As a result of this, such Inamdars as solely held a whole nllage as aUemUd,; 
were included in the list of the voters for the seats for Sardars 
increasing the number of seats for the LaJadholders. 

9 We strongly comblain that in spite of the expansion of t|i© ^On^bay 
Council in 1893 in 1909, and in 1930 the Deccan Sardars apd Inamdars 
iiist in the same place as they wore in 1861 when the Councils cam# 
existence with respect to the number of their seats in ^ it. 

note that the claim of Inamdars for special representation at last round 
recognition at the hands of the Government. 

10 We are not satisfied with this recognition merely. We claim adequate 
representation. Our claim for the greater number of seats does not rest 
merely on the extent of our interests. We are the only cultured class 
that come into direct contact with the village, and shall 

to the development of the country if proper facilities are afforded to us. 
The Montagu-Ohelmford Report says, ' 

leaders in the country areas are the landed aristocracy and they further 
observe in paragraph 148, No men are better quaMed to advise with 
■understanding and great natural shrewdness on the great mass of rural 
questions which will come before tho Provincial Legislatures . 

11 Our class has a large stake m the country, and by tradition we are 

endowed with a sense of responsibility and appreciate the difficulties of 
administration. The inanagement of our estates brings us into contact with 
almost" every department of the Government, and the presence of this 
class in adequate numbers will serve as a healthy check on hasiy and ill- 
considered legislation. ♦ 

12 We have peisons of all castes, creeds and_ religions m onr clws, 

whioli combined mth our culture and social position, keeps us above tte 
narrow SS of communalism. At a time when the “if 

?s rZpanl our presence in adequate numbers will serve as check to it. 

E.T.C.— III ‘ ® 
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13. Wider powers have to be given to the Legislatures to cop© witl 
the strong demand from tb© public for the same, and they should be so 
constituted as to progress on proper lines. We record it as our considered 
opinion that this can be best achieved by giving the special interests so 
much representation as would effectively influence the deliberations and^ 
decisions of th© Legislatures. We have confidence that representatives ofi 
the special interests like Landholders, Commerce and University will be 
persons of balanced views, and their voting will be guided by reason and 
responsibility. As the popular Chamber will have real power and control 
over the purse, great care has to he taken of its constitution; we advocate 
the policy of effective representation of the special interests in it. 

14. With due weight to these considerations and without exaggerating 
our claim in any way, we modestly ask for twelve seats in the Bombay 
Council, and three in the Assembly, and one in the Council of State, if 
it is to be retained. 


Second Chamber for Frovinces. 

15, It is the considered opinion of this Association that a Second Chamber 
consisting of the representatives of important interests like the Landholders, 
Commerce, University, and men of experience is a necessitv in the interests 
of the people of the Bombay Presidency during the initial period of the 
introduction of autonomy until the Legislatures are accustomed to use the 
new powers with which they will be invested, and the voters fully learn 
by experience the importance of the right to vote. After an experience 
of twenty years, the IProvinees should decide whether the Second Chamber 
should be continued or done away with. Our Association unhesitatingly* 
states that the Simon Commission have put the cart before the horse in 
recommending that the Provincial Legislature should be unicameral at the 
outset and should afterwards decide whether to establish a Second Chamber.. 

16, It may be pointed out that this Association had waited in deputation 
on His Excellency Lord Chelmsford and the Bight Honourable Mr. Montagu 
in 1917, and had submitted a scheme for a Second Chamber even then. 

17, This Association recommends that the Second Chamber should be 
so constituted as to be above anv tinge of communalism which can be 
secured by an electorate with high franchise and without communal basis. 
We think that a Second Chamber so constituted will be an effective preventive- 
to the evils of communalism in the Lower House. 


Guarantees. 

18, While advocating full autonomy for India, we make it clear that 
specific provisions be incorporated in the new constitution for respecting 
the pledges and solemn engagements made by the previous Governments, 
and by the British Government. 

19. As observed in paragraph 147 of the Montagu-Ghelmsford Beport, 
the estates of th© Landholders are the result of conquests or grants 

from some raediseval monarch In pre-British times many of the Buling 
Princes and many of th© ** Landholders stood practically on the same 
level. After the introduction of the British Government, Landholders 
having exteusive territories were constituted into Buling Princes by enter- 
ing into Treaties with them. Such of the old magnates as did not then 
possess extensive estates were not invested with territorial powers and 
these now constitute the class styled as the “Landholders ’’ of the Bombay 
presidency^ Solemn pledges were given and San ads were issued to them 
on behalfvof the Secretary of State for India as repiesenting His Majesty’s 
Govemment that their estates would be continued to them without any 
further increase in land tax or succession duty. Our Association urges 
that the Indian or Provincial Legislatures should not be given any power 
to impose any tax on Inams and Saranjams in contravention to the 
terms of the Sanads and pledges, nor should they have any power to- 
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-attacli,^ abrogate or curtail an Tnam or Saraixjam in any way either directlT 

indirectly. 

20. As stated^ above, the Landholders and the Ruling Princes stood on 
"the Sanaa level in pre-British timeSj the only difference being the extent 
of their estates and their political importance. While it is nnanmioia&Iv 
agreed that Treaties made with the Princes shall be respected, oiir claim 
for statutory provision for respecting the Banads and pledges given by 
His Majesty Government is just, modest and reasonable. 

21. In conclusion, we have the honour to request the Right Honourable 
the President and the Members of the Round Table Conference on behalf 
of our Association to give their favourable consideration to the statement and 
to our prayers. 

A brief note on tbe aims and extent of the interest of the Landholders 
•of the Bombay Presidency : — 

The term Landholders ” includes only holders of alienated land, such 
as Talukdars, Sardars, Baranjamdars, Inamdars and Watandars, and not 
the holders of ordinal y ryotwari lands. The tenures of such Landholders 
are of a special nature and have a special history. In several^ cases^ the 
grants of the Inams are from the Vijayanagar and still more ancient kings, 
in some from the Adilshahi and other dynasties, in others from later pre- 
British Governments. In several cases, i.c., the Desais and Deshpande**, 
the watans have been existing time out of mind and have been continued 
by successive Governments. The grants were for distinguished military 
service and some other useful service both to the Government and the people. 
These Landholders took an active part in hoth the Civil and Military 
'Government of the pre-British period and acted as a reliable link between 
"the people and the Government. The British Government, too^ has after 
a careful enquiry guaranteed to continue the Inams by the issue^ of cx- 
'press orders and Sanads which have the same sanctity ^ as Treaties and 
engagements. One of the main conditions of the Sanad is that the Inam 
would he continued for ever without increase of land-tax, if any, imposed 
thereon. These Sanads form the basis of the agreement between the^ Inam- 
dars and the Government, and ought to be, as they have been hitherto, 
scrupulously respected. In the early part of the British Government when 
'Everything was in an unsettled state, the watandars have been of immense 
help both to the Government and the people. It was the watandars who, 
till the advent of the British Government, maintained intact the self- 
contained and self-sufficient village administration. Their utility has been 
since greatly diminished owing to the enforced commutation of the service. 

The Indh of their inferesU taa)obed.-~Out of a total of 22,900 villages 
in the Presidency proper, 2,372, f.e., nearly 10 per cent, are Inam villages, 
and nearly 25 per cent, of the gross revenue of the Presidency proper is 
alienated. 

All-principal castes, including the Muslim and Depressed Classes in the 
country, are included in this class of Landholders. 

Condition of lor/alfy imposed on the Banads.--M the loyalty clause in the 
Sanad might bo stretched to any length by the Executive Government, our 
•class is always shy of putting forth a hard front oven to support its 
own rights and privileges, for fear of losing the holding itself, with the 
result that their prestige both with the Government and the people Is 
being slowly undermined. Landholders have all along been ^slncorely sup- 
porting all popular movements. Consistently with their relations with Gov- 
ernment, they have been helping the popular cause as iar as lies in 
their power. They are for full Dominion Status and will try to attain it. 

The only anxiety of these Landholders is that the legitimate rights 
•and privileges enjoyed by them time out of mind from generation to gene- 
ration should be continued in future; and whatever form the future Gov- 
ernment will take, it should have no power to encroach on the rights 
'Secured by express orders and Banads and time-honoured and ^ well recognisea 
3 >ractic 6 s. In the ordinary course they should have no fear in that respect. 

G 2 
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But, unfortunately, we see latterly occasional signs of tenants being set up 
against Landlords, with, the result of agrarian di'’]Jiites tending to unsettle 
the established order of things. If nationalisation ot ail lands is to come after 
all, no one, not even the Landholders, can stop it. It is, however, extremely 
doubtful and a disputed point if such a course is desirable in the interests 
of the country at large. For the good of the country in general, it is sub- 
mitted that the rights of property enjoyed for a considerable time should 
be respected. So some necessary safeguards ought to be iiitrodneed. 

Special representation in Gourvcils . — So long as seats are to be allotted 
on the basis of special interests, the Landholders too have a right to have 
special and adequate seats provided for them. The s|_>ecial nature 
of their tenures and their historic importance as repre&entiiig ancient 
aristocratic families deserve to he taken into special consideration as 
distinguished from the holders of ordinary occupancy lands. Jiist as trade, 
industry, education, etc., are to be allotted special seats, so Landholders 
should also be given special and adequate representation both in the 
Piovincial and Central Legislatures. 

Second fliumher . — The Second Chamber, which is mainly brought into 
existence to assure stability and exert a steadying influence will avert pre- 
cipitous legislation, which the present political atmosphere indicates. There 
is a real necessity for such Second Chambers both in the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures — at any rate in the present stage of development. 

In conclusion we wish to quote with approval the apt remarks of Rajah 
Sir Vasudev, Rajah of Kollengode^ a very rich Jenmi of Malabar and 
sometimes a Member of the Madras Governor’s Executive Council. “ In 
future the differences of communities and religions will not look 

so large in the business of legislation as the differences are based^ 

on economic status. Even in the last few years questions of land- 

tenure have taken up much of the attention of the Legislative Councils 
and it has been regrettable to notice that the tendency of the Councils has 
been to undermine the position of the Landlioldei'S in relation to tenants. 
With the large extension of the franchise that is now proposed this tendency 
is likely to be further emphasised in the future, and we, Landholders, 
cannot look equanimity to that future unless w'e are given sufficient safe- 
guards, of which one must necessarily be separate and adequate representa- 
tion in the future Council.” 


Copy of some of the resolutions passed hy the third Conference of the Sardars^ 
Inamdars and Taluhclars of the Bombay Presidency^ held at Dharwar on 
SOfh and Slst May, 19^1 ^ under the Presidentship of Bao Bahadur 
Sardar M. V. Kibe, 

Be solution Bo, 1. 

(a) This conference records its keen disappointment and strong protest 
that no representative of the Bnmbav Sirdars and Inamdars’ Class waS' 
invited to participate in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference 
in spite of the repeated requests from this class. 

(b) This conference brings to the notice of Government once more the 
history, traditions, ^ the vast extent and the special nature of the interests 
of this class in. this Presidency, which, being entirely distinct from those 
of the Landholders in other Presidencies, makes it impossible for a repre- 
sentative of the Landholders in other parts to represent the views of this 
class, requests Government to invite representatwes of this class from 
this Presidency for the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 

(c) This conference notes with disappointment that the views of the 
Landholders of India in general, and of the Bombay Presidency in partL 
eular were not put forwai'd before, nor did they receive proper considera- 
tion at the hands of the Round Table Conference, in spite of the fact thifet’ 
a special Committee for the minority interests was appointed by the Eounct 
Table Conference. 
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(d) Tiiis conference considers that unless the class of Sirdars and Inara- 
dars which forms the gieatest special inlerest of Bombay Presidency *s 
adequately represented, the Koiiiid Table Conference cannot he said to h- 
really representative. 

Proposed by Saebie V. N. BJutalik. 

Seconded by Saedae G. N. StauMovB, III.L.A. 

Supported by ICe. H. K. Dbs ii. M h.C, 

Supported by Hon, Saedae J^oiNNATii IIaharaj. 

Supported by S\ru\e S. A. SuWbvi, IUbasgi. 

Resolution }Jo, 2, 

This conference urges the Government of India and the Gorernnieni oi 
Bombav to ic'commend to His Majesty’s Oovernment and the Round Table 
Conlerence ami requests His Majesty’s Government and the Hound Table 
Conference to take steps to incorpoiate statutory guarantees in the new 
Government of India Act for undisturbed continuance of alienations without 
any diminution. This conference expressly points out that alienations are 
not liable to any interference or diminution . 

Proposed by Shri. N^nasaheb Mi’Talie. 

Seconded by Saeuar G. M. Mujumdui, MX.A. 


Resolution No. S. 

Having regard to the conditions in the Presidency the conference c‘on-' 
siders that a Second Chamber is a necessity for the Presidency. 

Proposed by Saedie Bajis^heb PATWAiroHi^R. 
Seconded by Shei. Nanas vheb Mutawk. 


Resolution No. 4. 

This conference disapproves of the policy of the 
regarding the forfeiture of properties held under Sanads 
any decision of a Civil Court and recommends Government that the properl.es 

SO forfeited without obtaining any decree should b© restored. 

Proposed by Shei, X. M. Dkshfanoe, 

Seconded by Shei. Nanasakeb Mutamk. 

Supported by 

Shei. Jaieamdas Besai and P. K, Shieaekar. 

Itesolution No. 5. ^ » a* . * 

In view of the policy as adumbrated in the Government of India Act, 
1919 and in the recent speeches of the Prime Minister representing the 

British Government, this conferenee h of opinion that Sardars, Inamdais 

and Watandars, in their own interest a.s well as _ni 

country should work actively io achieve full Uoimmon Status for India hj 

all constitutional means. 

Proposed by Shei. X. M. Dushf^ndf. 

Sooonded by Sruu, J. B. Desu. 

Supported by Shrt. Gopaueab Bkshihnmi^ 

Resolution No, 6. 

This ponference considers it neressary ihiit the class should co-opevato 
with all the leading political p.irtie, in India with a view to 
help the future constitution and progress of the country and so selt-gimra 

its own interests, „ „ , 

Proposed hy Sum. G. R. Jahigihuab. 

Seconded by G. T. Dvshi-ande. 
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Hesolution No. 7. 

In view of the policy pursued even under former Governments and in 
view of the understanding arrived at the time of the Settlement of the 
Watandars of the District Hereditary Officers, this conference requests Gov- 
ernment to follow a liberal policy in granting permission to adopt outsiders 
by levy of Nazrana where there are no persons in the Wat an Family existing 
with a view to preserve ancient Watandar Families. 

Proposed by Shei. H. R. Besat. 

Seconded by Saedae Boasaheb Bullapa Dbsai. 


ANNEXURE 9. 

MEMORANDUM ON SECOND CHAMBERS IN PROVINCES. 

By the Maharaja of Bathhanga and the Baja of Bohhili. 

We desire that in the Provinces there should he established an Upper 
House or a Second Chamber which will fnnction as most such Chambers do, 
as a revising authority in legislative matters. We do not desire to go 
into any details as to the functions of such Chambers and their relations 
with the Lower House. These matters could he adjusted once the principle 
of the establishment of Second Chambers is generally agreed upon 

At the last Session of the Round Table Conference, this question was 
considered Vj sub-Oomonittee O^o. 11 (Provfiiicial Constitution) and the 
recommendation of that suh-Committee was as follows: — 

The existing Provincial Legislatures are unicameral. The suh- 
Committee recognise that conditions in some Provinces may make 
it desirable that the Provincial Legislatures should he bicameral, but 
the decision to incorporate a Second Chamber in the new constitution 
of any Province other than Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa where opinion in favour of a Second Chamber has already 
been expressed, should not he taken nntil opinion in the Province 
definitely favours this course.’* 

Two questions which arise for consideration on a perusal of this recom- 
mendation are: Whether the Provinces mentioned therein are the only 
Provinces which have expressed in favour of Second Chambers, and whether 
the principle of obtaining the opinion of each Province on so fundamental 
an issue can he adopted. If it is considered that the course suggested by 
the Committee should be pursued, a further question of an ancillary nature, 
but by no means of secondary importance, arises, as to how and when pro- 
vincial opinion should he obtained on tbe subject. 

We are clearly of opinion that the establishment of Second Chambers is 
so fundamental an issue, not merely in regard to vested rights and interests, 
but to the proper working of the constitution, that we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the differential treatment of Provinces in this behalf. The 
Provinces of India cannot be compared with the States of any of the well- 
known Federations. In Canada and Australia, the units making the Fede- 
ration are comparatively small in area and population. In the United States 
the Federating units are in some instances not much larger than the biggest 
district gf a Province. It has been possible, therefore, and even desirable 
ill dealing with such small units of a federation to give a certain degree 
of latitude and not to enforce a uniform system of bicameral Legislature in 
nil the Federating units. 

The size and population of the provincial units of the Indian Federation 
afford the best argument against the proposal of the suh-Committee. The 
population in some of the provinces left out of consideration by the Com- 
mittee varies from 20 millions to 45 millions. It is inconceivable that at the 
threshold of a new era of a great constitutional reform, the affairs of such vast 
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areas and populations slionid be left to tbe untrammelled control of a single 
Cbamber. No expedient of a power of veto or other extraordinary powers 
vested in a governor will be in practice effective. The check for ovei-hastj^ 
or panicky legislation must be found from within and cannot either effec- 
tively, or for long, be imposed from without. We, therefore, strongly urge 
for the establishment of a bicameral system of Legislature in all the 
Provinces. 


Indeed, it is hardly necessary to point out that the expedient of a 
Second Chamber is in fact a better method than the vesting of extraordinary 
powers in a Governor to secure the democratic character of the constitution 
l^ile in the initial stages of development such Second Chambers will neces- 
sarily play a considerable part in securing the careful and adequate con- 
sideration of all legislation, the growing experience of the Lower House 
would naturally tend to make the occasions of interference by a Second 
Chambei fewer and fewer. It is obvious, therefore, that while a governor’s* 
veto may be a dead wall arresting progress, the system of bicameral liOgis- 
latuie contains within itself elements which will make for the healthy and 
vigorous growth of democracy. 

The Simon Commission in their Beport first su^ested the desirability 
of establishing Second Chambers only in some Provinces. The Government 
of India in their Despatch have followed up the suggestion and have limited 
the recommendation to those Provinces vhere Provincial Governments have 
agreed to the establishment of such Second Chambers. It would be unfair, 
however, both to the Provincial Governments concerned, and to the Gov- 
ernment of India, to conclude from this recommendation that they are not 
in favour of Second Chambers. The fact cannot be overlooked— and this 
has a very great bearing on the consideration of the question at issue— 
that the various Provincial Governments in their Despatches were not con- 
templating the constitution which is now emerging from the deliberation 
of the Round Table Conference. The ideal of a federation of all-India 
is still a distant ideal ” according to the Government of India. They, no 
doubt, contemplated a sort of federation of Indian provinces, but even this 
was severely limited by various consideration arising out of the present 
system of unitary control. And in their Despatch the Government of India 
stated “ We require a vigorous central authority capable of sustaining the 
heavy burdens that necessarily fall upon it . . . It should be m a position 
to mobilise the experience, talent, and resources of all India for the more 
efficient pursuit of such objects as agriculture, medical or economic ^search. 
It must Blm possess powers of intervention if developments m any Province 
are such as affect any other part of India, or the administration of any 
central subjects 

It is not unnatural that under such a scheme the constitution of bi- 
cameral Legislatures in the Provinces was not considered an wgent neces^ty, 

and the Government proposed to 

Vinces. But, with the emergence of the idea of an all-Indu Federyion. 
with the desire expressed by States of entering into such a ^® 

wHiorhaa entirely changed. One result of the acceptance of an all-India 
Federation as the immediate objective, has been an appreciation in the 
Sorcrf British India Provinces These Provinces are no longer content 
to be in the subordinate position and under the leading strings of a Central 
OovernLnt which they have hitherto been. In fact the claim is yut 
terward bv ’British Indians that Provinces should practically be soterei^ 
States not much inferior in status to Indian States m ’’f S 

aArprnmfiut The States themselves have made it cleai tbat TOey 

of the acceptance of the idea of federation should be the levellsig up 
Indian Provinces to the status of Indian States. , , * j.- 

It cannot, thereto, be denied that cite dto% ^e ®rma lon^of 

an aU-India Federation, 7^, ^ comwattetly centralised 

greatly enhanced powers and will be nr^ess of levelling up 

control, supervyon or even advice. This process ot leve » 
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IS bound to grow at an accelerated pace until tiie Provinces be- 
come sovereign units in the new federation. Is it then possible 
to take tile same indifferent interest in the creation of bicameral legis- 
latures in Provinces under sncli vastly changed circumstances and when 
tlicse units have virtually full powers within their jurisdiction? There 
can only be one answer to the problem, that in the new constitution every 
Province must have a bicameral Legislature, the Upper House acting as a 
wholesome restraint always on the Lower House. 

In supporting the px'oposal tor a strong Second Chamber, at the Centre, 
in addition to the extraordinary powei's vested in the Governor-General, the 
Governineiit of India very cogently argue that though the Governor-General 
vill coiiTiniie to be charged with the duty of securing those purposes which 
will he the concern ot Parliament, it is desirable that, as far as possible, 
those powers should not be brought into play in opposition to the wishes 
of the Assembly, until the decisions of that body have been reviewed by the 
c<Jmer jiidgment ot tlie Council of State It is obvious that this argument 
applies with equal force to the provincial administrations and to the powers 
pioposed to he vested in provincial Governors. 

Even with reference to those Provinces in which the Government of 
India do not immediately contemplate the establishment of a Second 
Chamber, they do not appear to be certain that a single Chamber will be 
always safe or effective. They state: Putiire circumstances may create 

a demand for a Second Chamber. We accordingly accept the suggestion of 
the Government of Madras that the subject should be included among 
those matters on which after ten years a ‘ constitutional resolution ’ may be 
passed, and would apply the provision to all Provinces, leaving it open to 
a Provincial Council to recommend the creation of a Second Chamber, 
where none exists, or the abolition of one that has been set up. We do not 
take it as certain that no Provincial Council will pass a resolution to sub- 
stitute for a unicameral, a bicameral system. We would suggest that a 
reKSoliition dealing with the creation or abolition of a Second Chamber should 
require to bo supported by not less than three-fourths of the votes of the 
Ix'gislature instead of the proportion of two-thirds suggested by the Simon 
Commission for otlier matters. 

This recommendation of tlie Government is so extraordinary that it 
requires >some consideration. The optimism of the Government that they 
do not think it is certain that no Provincial Council would recommend 
the creation of a Second Chamber ’’ is as striking as it is ill-founded. It 
is difficult to find an example of a State with a single Chamber afterwards 
resolving to saddle itself with a Second Chamber, to revise or suspend the 
decisions of the first Chamber. History affords no such instance of self- 
nbaegatioii on the part of a popularly elected Cliamber. Further, w^hen it 
V remembered that the Government of India seriously suggest that a three- 
fourths majority of the popularly elected Chamber should vote for the 
cT(‘atioii of a second Chamber which wull check the vagaries of the first 
Cliamber, the soggestion becomes fanciful. Is it conceivable under any 
circumsiances in anv country that three-fourths of the number of elected 
members of a po|>iilar House will have so little faith in their own wisdom, 
and fair-mindedness as to suggest that their judgment should be revised by 
a Second Chamber.^ 

The truth is that the Government of India have reversed the position 
and have therefore landed themselves in a sort of awkward blind alley. 
Their line of reasoning ought^ to have led them to recommend thp cons^- 
tution in each one of the Provinces of a bicameral Xiegislature. Power should 
then have been taken to alter the constitution at the end of ten years by 
a constitutional amendment adopted at a joint session of both Houses by 
a threp-|ourths majority. This is the only practical and constitutional 
method of working the newly enlarged provincial administrations. The 
need for a Second Chamber is greatest at the initial stages and not after 
a period of ten years, when popularly elected Chambers learn by experience 
to restrain their impetuosity and get accustomed to the use of power. 
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We therefore strongly urge the estahlishment of bicameral Lc'glslatures 
in all Provinces, and we are prepared to consider the incorporation oi a 
provision for a constitutional amendment such as outlined by the Goverm 
inent of India for the abolition of Second Cbainbers at the end of ten yeais. 

In asking this much we feel we are doing nothing unreasonable, because 
once it is admitted-- and it lias been admitted by everyone without any 
reservation — ^thafe the consensus of public opinion is for the retention of 
residual powers in the Provinces, it logically follows that there should be 
created Second Chambers in the Provinces. 

It may be asked why, among others, Landlords require a Second 
Chamber in the Provinces, when they have already demanded special repre- 
sentation ill the popularly elected Chamber, The reason is obvious. Be- 
cause the claim for special representation in the popular Chamber arises 
out of a desire on their part, not indeed to aftect by their own vote the 
decisions of that House, but to have their case properly presented for 
consideration by the members of that body. The Landlords realise that 
they cannot have hy special representation in the popularly elected Chamber 
sucii number of members as can in any way influence the actual voting on 
matters in which they are interested. Also, before a question comes up 
before the Second Chamber it is bighly essential that every effort should 
be made for the Lower Chamber to appreciate the special point of '\iew 
of Landlords. If that point of view is ignored or hrushed aside bp the 
Lower Chamber, then one real safeguard can only consist in the revising or 
suspensory powers of the Second Chamber. It must, moreover he clearly 
realised that Second Chambers are claimed b}, and aio intended lor, not 
merely Landlords, but other large interests as well. 

In this connection it has to be specially explained that Second Cham here 
in the Provinces do not help the interests of the Landlords only. 
to an equal extent all those special interests like the Universities Labom , 
and Commerce. And thus the Second Chambers tend to ensure the rights 
and nrivileges of the important mmonties. Again in this connection it has 
tohe^ointfa out that the Madras Presidency, more ihm any other 
richly^deserves a Second Chamber, because the Madras 
the iLgest number of ancient and large Zammdars than any o her P^onnee 
Tbpre remains the minor question as to how, and when, if at all, provim ini 
opinion should be obtained as to whether a Second Chamber is =^9“red m 
anv Province ft is obvious that in the Provinces referred to in the Report 
of ‘suloommitiee II such opinions have been obtained from 

“ K” qr s: 

fcisaali™ “"I'liSd aTS*!?. •™t Madias shoold »« m laded in »!• 

IS, therefore, submitted, tnar m any ^ r^roition of Second Chambers 

Era .uvcn^nt- .>■ *>- 

. 1 .., •«.», 

ferenca the need for the * f hound rwpectfully to point out that 
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ANNEXTJRE 10. 

MEMOEANDUM EEGARDING DEFENCE. 

Sy Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 

A sub-Ooimnitte© of the Eotmd TaMe Conference was constituted last year 
to consider questions of Defence, and they recommended : — 

{a) “ That immediate steps be taken to increase substantially the 
rate of Indianisation in the Indian Army to make it commensurate 
with the main ohject in view, having regard to all relevant consider- 
ations, such as the maintenance of the requisite standard of efficiency. 

(5) That in order to give effect to (a) a training college in India be 
established at the earliest possible moment, in order to train candidates 
for commissions in all arms of the Indian Defence Services. This 
college would also train prospective officers of the Indian State forces. 
Indian cadets should, however, continue to be eligible for admission 
as at present to Sandhurst, Woolwich and Oranwell. 

(c) That in order to avoid delay the Government of India he in- 
structed to set up a committee of experts, both British and Indian 
*(includmg representatives of the Indian States) to work out the details 
rof the establishment of such a college.” 

The Government of India accordingly set up a committee under the 
X/hairmanship of General Sir Philip Ohetwode, the Commander-in-Chief of 
India, who submitted their Report to the Government of India. 

Copies of this Report have been supplied to the members of the Round 
Table Conference, 

I beg to submit that it is very desirable to convene a meeting of the 
Defence Committee of the Round Table Conference to consider the recom- 
mendations made by the Expert Committee and thus afford the members 
of the Defence Committee to place their views before the Round Table Con- 
ference. But if the Government do not see the necessity of calling a meeting 
I take this opportunity of placing my views before the members of the Con- 
ference with a hope that the authorities here and in India will give due 
consideration to them. 

The proceedings of the Committee of Experts were opened at Simla on the 
25th of May, when the Chairman, the Commander-in-Chief, informed the 
Committee of the Government’s proposals for an immediate extension of the 
field of Indianisation in the Army to a force equivalent to a^ complete division 
of all arms and a cavalry brigade, with proportionate provision for ancillary 
services, staff, etc. These proposals involve an output of about “ 60 Indian 
King’s Commissioned Officers a year The Committee’s task was stated 
to be “ to draw up a scheme for a military college capable of producing this 
output 

I must state here that I am among those who do not approve of this 
method of Indianisation by dividing the Indian Army into two groups, 
Indianised and m-Indianised. I think that Indianisation should proceed 
from the bottom in all the units of the Indian Army. 

In paragraph 14 of the Report reference is mad© to a decision of_ the 
Government gradually to reorganise the officer establishments of Indianising 
units on the British pattern, consisting of 28 commissioned officers in a batta- 
lion, as compared with the existing establishments of 12 King’s Commissioned 
and 18 or 19 Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. This decision involves the even- 
tual elimi«ation of the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer, no less than the British 
officer, fr^m Indianising units 

I have to raise a voice of protest against this decision of the Government 
of India which they took three years ago and managed to keep it as a 
secret. It was casually alluded to in the speeches by the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary, Military Department, in the two Houses of the Indian 
liegislature. But the words used were so cleverly enigmatic that none of 
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tlie non-official members were able to realise tbeir full implications. The 
decision of tbe Government of India tbns remained a close secret. 

Tbe rank and file of tbe ■unfortunate division condemned to Indiamsation 
under tbe scbeme have no idea wbat is in store for tliem. Tbeir cbances of 
promotion for efficiency and meritorious service are completely blocked. They 
will not get any promotion as Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers like tbeir 
’'“"tbren in tbe un-Indianised divisions. Tbe prospects of promotion in the 
units will thus be vastly different and this fact when known vil! 
fcainly have a bad effect on tbe recruitment and morale of the Indiaiiised 
ision. 


Tbe advent of tbe Indian officers who will replace tbe British officers 
i at tbe same time stop tbe promotions of tbe rank and file and the 
ter are bound to look upon them as inimical to tbeir interests. A feeling 
hatred is likely to be engendered against them and it is feared that dis- 
dine will materially suffer. If tbe fears are realised tbe Indian officers 
il be exposed to tbe charge of incompetence and this may ultimately lead 
tbe condemnation of Indianisation. 


The Civil Service and officers of tbe civil side of Government are treated 
Tb great consideration. Whenever any new change is introduced care is 
.ken to see that it does not prejudice tbe interests of those who were 
ilisted before tbe introduction of the change. They are given an oppor- 
inity to place tbeir case, compensation is provided for any loss that ma^ 
e fall them and everything is done so that there should be no discontent, 
be most glaring instance of this policy that occurs "to me is the sudden 
acrease in tbe number of Executive Councillors in Bengal, Botm3ay and 
ladras in 1921. Tip to that year tbe work was done by three Executive 
Councillors of whom one was an Indian. Civil Servants bad in prospect two 
Executive Coimcillorsbips and care was taken that tbeir prospects snouia 
lot suffer. So although half tbe work was transferred to tbe newlj appointed 
.Ministers and there was not sufficient work for two Executive Counciilors 
tbeir number was raised to four so that under tbe provisions of the Gov- 
ermnent of India Act the numher of Executive Councillorships open to the 
Indian Civil Service should remain at two as before This has entailed un- 
necessary heavy expenditure and at the same time made the 
top heavy. But it was looked upon as justifiable to keep the service contented. 

But in the Indian Army, Government has decided to do great 
to the rank and file of the Indianised division only. I am not aware of any 
compensation that is intended for them. . , . 

I submit that this step is sure to affect _ recruitment and discipline m 
the unit selected. The Government of India have exposed themselves to 

Another objection to this dwsion is that rt adds 
cost without in any way increasing efficiency. Sixteen K g g 
Officers in each battalion are to replace 18 or 19 Viceroy ^ 

Officers. The cost will increase nearly fourfold 
allowances, travelling expenses and other charges will ^ 

The Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers change is not called 

The stronpst ^ battalion is to absorb 

materially retard rate of Mia . ' j jf Indianisation under 

28 officers instead to vears uX the new schei«e as put 

.ill »..iy t* 

f|i)i)years. 
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The minutes of dissent have pnt forth other ohjections which I think are 
worth considering. 

The Defence snh-ComTnittee of the Roiind Table Conference recommended 
tlmt fndian Cadets should ])e eligible for admission to Sanclimrst,^ Woolwich 
arid Cranwell. The Committee in their maioriiy report have i elected the 
recommendation. J am of opinion that the Olietwode (Expert) Committee 
had no right to revise the decisions of the Eonnd Table Conference. ^ I am 
m general agreement v ith the arguments that have been advanced in the 
dissenting minutes on this point. 

I strongly urge that the college should be opened as early as possible and 
not later than November, 1932. 

IBiJi Novemher, 19 SI, 


ANNSXTFEE 11. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE AEMY IN INDIA. 

By Biwan Bahadur flf. Bamachandra Bao. 

1. The discussions in the Federal Structure vSub-Coniniittee on the Army 
question were mainly directed io the constitutional problem^ in relation to 
the defence of India. While I am in general agreement with the scheme 
proposed by Sir Tej Bahadur Snpiii and others during the discussions in the 
sub-Committee in regard to the future control of military ^ policy and ad- 
ministration during the period of transition, I am of opinion that several 
questions relating to the size, functions and organisation of the Army in 
India have not received yet adequate attention from the sub-Committee or of 
the iConference as a whole. The meetings of the Defence sub-Oominiitee were 
held during the closing days of the Conference in Jaimary last with very 
lestricted terms of reference, nnd the general conclusions reached in that 
Commitiee did not cover the whole ground of the problem of the defence 
India in all its aspects. The Prime Minister’s declaration on the I9th 
January last has m.'^de it clear that the respop‘’>Mlity for the affairs of India 
is to be placed on Indian shoulders. Whatever be the measure of constitu- 
tional advance that may result from the labours tbis Conference, a sel'^ 
goveiuiiig India must be eventually in a position to provide itself with armed 
forces commanded by Indians and fit to undertake the defence of the country. 
The only position eoinpatible with responsible self-government in India similar 
to that prevailing in the Dominions, is an Army officered and controlled by 
Tndimi officers and responsible to a Federal Government in India. This 
aspect of the question was fully recognised by the Defence sub-Cominittee ox 
this Conference in its Pesolution No. 1, which was to the effect that the 
sub-Coinmiitee consider that with the development of the ^new political 
structure in India, the defence of India must, to^an increasing extent, be 
the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Government alone 
In' order to give practical effect to this principle, thev recognised “ the great 
importance attached by Indian Courts to the reduction in the mmibei' of 
British troops in India to the lowest possible figuie,”^ and ^ recommended 
that the question should form the subject of early expert investigation. They 
also reeoBimended that immediate steps should be iaken to ^‘increase sub- 
stantially the rate of Indi animation in the Indian Army, to make it com- 
mensurate with tlio main object in view, having regard to all relevant con- 
siderations, such as the maintenance of the requisite standard of efficiency ’k 
They agreed that a training college in India should be established at^ the 
earliest po^ible ipoment, and suggested the appointment of a committee 
of experts to work out the details of the establishment of such a college, 

2. It was generally expected that the Deports of the two Committees 
suggested by the Defome .sub-Committee would be ready and be made avail- 
able to the members o! the Conference during the present Session. In regard 
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^0 tlie early expert investigation concerning the reduction of British troops 
in India, suggested by the Defence sub-Committee, it is understood that the 
Dovenimeiit of India have, in consultation with the Secretary of State tor 
India, appointed in May last a committee of military experts to go into 
the question, but its composition and terms of reference are not Imovn. 
It is believed, however, that the Committee is wholly composed of military 
oflicers. It vas expected that when this Conference resumed its laboiiis 
during the current session, the Ueport of this Committee vould be placed 
before the Conference^ In answer fco an inquiry by me, I was, hovever, 
informed that the expert investigation which was started early in December 
was still pioceeding, and that the India Office has stated that “it is too 
early as yet to say at what stage the results of this Committee will be 
available^’. It is clear, therefore, that during the present sittings of the 
Conference, this report will not be made available, and it is not known 
whether this report will be published. It is unfortunate that so representa- 
e a gathering as this Conference should terminate its proceedings without 
pressing its considered views on the vital problem of the defence of India, 
with special reference to the reduction of the British garrison, in the light 
of the expert investigation suggested by the Defence Committee. 


Stfengfh of the Brifish Troops in India, 

3. For several years Indian political opinion has expressed itself in no 
uncertain terms on the subiect of the reduction of British troops in India, 
both on political grounds and also as a measure of economy It is unneces^ai y 
mm to dwell on either aspect of the question al any length. The ari^ments 
are well Imowii to everv member of this Confeience and have been elaboratecl 
almost every vear in the Indian Legislative Assembly and also at the anntiai 
meetings of all important political organisations in India. 

4 On the eve of the Indian Mutiny, the Indian troo]»s in India out- 
numbered tile British by eight to one. The total strength of the Buropean 
hooiiS serving in India about tbe year ^57 6,170 European officers. 

O'? 502 non-commissioned officers, r.mk and 61c, end f65_EnHn)can veterans 
making a total of 45,107. Belore the mutiny ca»i;«iKns were wer tbe 
British Gai nson in India was raised to over 70,000 men and tbe Army 
Commissions which sat since the Mutiny, laid down fixed 
British to Indian troops, which were accepted as matters ^ 

In consequence of this, these proportions nere Xtely 

strength of the British Army in India, a? detorniined I™,’" 

SSl lin^aotirt rf cu'nioTeTdSer of p?Lrn invas,mi. Brffijh 

this nroportion was generallj 1 to V ^ , . 3 Madras 

this proportion at 1 to 2 for the Benpal Amy, and 1 o • 

and Bombay Armies. ThiB_ was f ("t the present dav. 

„f 1 to 25, and the ratio is practicallv the .same at tm piese.io i 

Th^ Fvrpo^f* of the Army in IwTm, ^ 

5 . Yaiious leavms '>-'>'? f’^hould ^noi "ivaw 

tenance of this large ?*llB'’o'aBsurances ’’ said to hn\e been gi-ven 

referred to these reasons Init for -h matter Tbe Statutory Com- 

to the Indian Statutory Commission on this nwttei. 
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mission say tliat tJaey Iiave been assured the Army is not artificially enlarged 
with a view to making some portions of it available for service elsewbere- 
or for the purpose of keeping on Indian soil a reserve not needed in India* 
at the expense of the Indian taxpayer Its strength is not more than is- 
calculated to be necessary for meeting the emeigencies of internal disorder 
and the possihilties of external attack ”, (Page 172, Vol. II.) The Eeport^ 
does not state the persons and authorities who had given these assurances. 
These assurances are opposed to the statements made by respon- 
sible authorities from time to time, to which it is necessary to 
invite attention. Though it was laid down by one of the Com- 
missions that the purpose of the Army in India was to prevent and 
repel foreign aggression, to prevent armed rebellion within British India 
and to overawe the armies of feudatory native States ”, the military policy 
of Great Britain was not solely dictated to meet the actual requirements- 
for the purpose of internal and external security of India. The whole subject 
of the organisation of the Army in India was reviewed by the Peel Com- 
mission in 1858 and by the Eden Commission in 1879. The recommendations 
of these bodies linked up India with the geneial schenie of Imperial Defence 
of the British Empire, and the Indian Army as now constituted is not 
confined to meeting the legitimate domestic requirements^ of India, but is 
also intended to meet the requirements of British Imperial policy. These 
facts cannot be denied. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne, 

6. The late Marquis of Landsdowne, who was Secretary of State for War 
at the time of the Welby^ Commission, stated in his evidence that if India 
were isolated from the United Kingdom, it would be certainly not necessary 
to maintain a force such as is borrowed from the United Kingdom, and in 
the same degree of efficiency. He said that the Indian Army was organised 
with a view to the possibility of its employment upon operations which 
have nothing to do either with the internal policy of the country, or with 
the mere repression of tribal disorders upon the frontier. In Hs answers 
to further questions, His Lordship remarked that the present system 
was really in a great measure contrived to serve the two-fold requirements 
of Britain on the one hand and India on the other, and that millions of 
money had been spent on^ increasing the Army in India to provide for the 
security of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent the incursions 
of the war-like peoples of adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy 
of the British power in the East 

Lord Giirzon- 

7. In his introduction to The Indian Corps m France^ another Viceroy, 

Lord Curzon, observed that The Indian Army in fact has always possessed 
and has been proud of^ possessing a triple function; the preservation of 
internal peace in India itself ; the defence of the Indian frontiers ; 
and preparedness to embark at a moment’s notice for Imperial service 
in other parts of the globe. In this third aspect, India has for 
long been one of the most important units in the scheme of 

British Imperial Defence, providing the British Government with a striking 
force always ready, of admirable efficiency and assured valour”. Attention 
is also invited to the Eeport^of the Esher Committee on the Army in India, 
who stated that ^the Committee could not consider the administration of 
the Army in India otherwise than as part of the total armed forces of the 
Empire. The Committee were requested in considering their recommenda- 
tions to avoi#, if possible, framing them in such a manner as might hereafter 
prove incoijpistent with the gradual approach of India towards Dominion 
status. But the Committee stated that for the purpose of the Beport they 
accepted the relations of India to Great Britain and to the Empire as they 
stood on the date of the Report in Kovember, 1919. It is unnecessary 
refer in detail to these recommendations, but the point is that while the 
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armies of self-governing dominions are organised and maintained to meet 
their own requirements, the Indian Army is part of the British Imperial 
f system and the Esher Committee proceeded to make their recommendations 
on this basis. In the first session in 1921 the Indian Legislative Assembly 
emphatically repudiated the assumptions underlying the Report of the Esher 
Committee that the Army in India could not be considered otherwise than 
,as part of the armed forces of the Empire, and that the military resources 
of India should he developed in a manner suited to Imperial necessities. 


Mr. MacDonald. 

8. Finally, I might also refer to the observations made by the present 
Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, in his book on the Government of India, 
He says: What is the proper charge for India to bear for this occupation? 

A large part of the army in IndiBr-certainhj one-half— is an Imperial Army 
which we require for other than purely Indian purposes, and its cost, there- 
fore, should be met from Imperial and not Indian funds. When we stationed 
troops in other parts of the Empire, we did not charge them upon the Colo- 
nies, but in India we have the influence of the dead hand. . . A seii-joyern- 
mg India would no doubt insist upon bearing some definite share in defence, 
but like the Dominions it would settle how much it ought to bear: it woma 
adjust the cost to its means, and it would decide in what form it to 
make its contnhutioTi— perhaps an Indian recruited army. In any event, the 
present plan, by which India pays for the Imperial army stationed there, 
without in any way determining policy, is as bad as it can be. it the 
existing system of military defence is to last, the whole cost of the British 
^trmy stationed in India should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 

I haTO referred to the statements of these high anthonties as it ^ 
also suggested at a recent conference held a,t the India Office 
in India at the present time is organised and “Earned _ solely * “ ® 
defence of India. This is not a fact. On the face Sd at 

to above, it is clear that the British Garrison in India is maintamed at 
least partly for carrying out British policy in the Jtast. 

Indianisation of the Indian Army. 

Q I shall now refer to the scheme of Indianisation of the officers’ ra^s of 
the Vd" AZy.fpuring the of tje 3 

was strongly urged Ijy, ^ Mates as officers, some definite 

efficiency and the availability of suitable candid^^^^ 

indication should he given as to pie rate should he completed. The 

should be fi»d within forVa^ 

majority of the recommended that immediate 

lay down any definite rate ot -ate of Indianisation m 

steps should he taken to increase .r in vw mz., 

the^Indian Army to make India fir the defence of 

the iucrease of the responsibility ^ I proceedings and resolu- 

their country. It is a ^as^imate m e principles as to the pace and 

tions of the Defence sub-Co^itto appointed 

method of Indianisation would b rnmmittee which was directed to 

under resolution 2 (o) of the - ,, ',^1 committees hitherto appointed 

take into consideration in contra- 

in regard to this ma^r^ ^evegi^^ the suhUmmittee, 

vention of the intentions tne Indianisation. The Commander- 

decided the question relating to th p jg^^jejations of the Indian Military 
in^Ohief in India, who presided ovw the deltoerm 0 ^ ^ 

College Committee, gave a ’''fff, f ^^^^iSrisaLn commensurate with 
ed as a substantial increa^ See suh-Commiftee was not 

»< rz 

ssa - £SriS?4i.Lg i. tb. .f 
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Tlia question of tlie pace of Indianisation lias not, therefore^ been hitherto 
discussed either in the Defence sub-Committee or at this Conference or by the 
Didian Military College Committee set up in accordance with the resolutions 
of this Conference. This question should not he left wholly to the Gorern- 
ment of India or the Secretary of State, and I venture to think that this 
Conference should express its views definitely on the subject of the pace and* 
method of Indianisation. 

Neto Orieniafioii of Military Organisation. 

Moreover, in view of the political status of India now foreshadowed in the" 
Piime Minister's declaration, a new oiuentation of the policy of military 
organisation in India is absolutely necessary. 

10. In this connection I should like to invite the attention of this Confer- 
ence to the able and exhaustive dissenting minute of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, K.C.S.I,, CJ.E., and of Major-General Raja Ganpat Rao Raghunath 
Rajwade, C.B.E., appended to the Report of the Indian Military College 
Committee, 1931, and to the various topics dealt with in that Report, They 
have given considerable attention for years to the whole subject of military 
organisation in India and their views ai'e entitled to very careful considera- 
tion at this Conference. They observe that till the inauguration of the 
Montague-Chelmsford reforms, the authorities gave no thought to the ques- 
tion of defence from a national point of view. The Esher Committee on the 
organisation of the army in India paid no attention to the national aspect 
of the question. The only committee which at all approached the problem 
from the national point of view was the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir John Shea. But it dealt only with the organ- 
isation of the non-regular forces and its recommendations have not been 
carried out except in the most half-hearted manner. The appointment of a 
committee to examine the military organisation of India from a national 
point of view is one of the most urgent measures to be undertaken by a 
responsible, or even a semi-responsible Government of India, Such a com- 
mittee must be charged with the duty of devising measures for uplifting the 
martial capacity of all Provinces creating a national army imbued with a 
sense of patriotism and responsibility for the defence of the mofcberknd, and 
pi eventing the domination of one area by another or of the civil population 
by the soldiery. Public opinion will refuse to accept the dilemma posed by 
the Simon Commission that for the purpose of defence India must remain 
for^ generations either under the heel of Britain or under tlie heel of the 
enlisted classes.^’ 


Main Features of the Scheme. 

11. Tlie three main features of tlie scheme of Indianisation which has been 
put forward by His Excellency the Commander-in-Ghief, and accepted by the 
maiority of the members of the Indian Military College Committee are: — 

(D The annual output of cadets from the College should be about 
six'.y in number, and that the Indian King’s commissioned ofiBicers 
should be posted only to the units selected for Indianisation. 

(S) That the units should he organised on the pattern of the British 
Army and that the Viceroy’s commissioned officers sliould be eliminated. 

(3) That the pace of Indiankation of the officers’ ranks should be 
limited for the present to the output of the proposed College, 

In regard to the first point, the present proposal is to continue the eight 
units schewe and to extend it to the whole fiighting formation. This scheme 
was univeisally condemned by all the Commanding Officers of the Indianised 
units, by the Indian cadets, and by almost every witness that appeared before 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee presided over by Sir John Bhea. Among 
the military men of the highest rank who condemned the scheme may be 
mentioned Lieut.-General Sir John Shea, Adjutant-General in India who 
stated that, from Ub own point of view, as an officer responsible for provide 
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ing efficient personnel to tbe army, be would far sooner see in inter-- 
mediate stag© Indian cadets mixed tlirougkout the Indian units with British 
officers, and he expressed the opinion ^‘that we shall have a far more 
efficient army if a mixture of Indian and British boys in the same unit is 
permitted than by totally Indianising certain units. After a review of the 
whole evidence, the Sandhurst Committee came to the conclusion that both 
for psychological and practical reasons, the continuance of the scheme can, 
in their opinion, only conduce to failure/’ They said: With Indianisation 
proceeding in the army in any measure, the only means of ensuring success- 
ful Indianisation and, concomitantly, the maximum degree attainable of 
military efficiency, is to allow Indian Officers to serve shoulder to shoulder 
with British Officers, each learning from the other in every unit of the 
Indian Army. This was the original plan and, as we believe, the correct one. 
There is one other practical consideration to which we attach importance. 
The Indian King’s commissioned officer is still a new element in tbe Indian 
Army to which that most conservative body of men, the Indian rank and file, 
have not yet become fully accustomed. By the method which we advocate, 
this new element can be absorbed with the least degree of questioning and 
the least derangement of the existing system of the Indian Army 
taken as a whole.” Notwithstanding this weighty opinion of the 
Committee based upon most important evidence, the decision to con- 
tinue the eight units scheme was a serious blow to all chances of success- 
ful Indianisation. It cannot be a matter of surprise if uncharitable people 
draw the inference that those responsible for this decision did not want to 
give the Indian cadets all fair chances of success. The present proposal is 
to extend the scheme to 16 units, that is, to on© whole fighting formation. 
This step has been taken by the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, notwithstanding the criticisms raised against the eight units scheme 
during the last six or seven years, 

Blimination of Viceroy's Commissioned Officers. 

12. In regard to the elimination of the Yioeroy’s commissioned officers and 
the reorganisation of the Indianised units on the pattern of the Bdtish 
Army, I would again invite the attep.tion of the Conference to the observa- 
tions made by Major-General Baja Ganpat Kao Kaghunath Kajwade, C.B.B., 
and Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, K.O.B.L, C.I.E. They say * The present 
organisation of the Indian Army has existed for a long time and there has 
been no complaint that it was defective or inefficient. On the other hand, it 
has been repeatedly acknowledged that the Viceroy’s commissioned offi^r is 
the backbone of the army, just as the permanent non-commissioned office!^ 
in the British Army, who come midway between the King’s commissioned 
officer and the men in the ranks, are said to form a wonderful body. It lies 
upon those who wish to introduce a radical change in the sfoiin to make 
out a strong case in favour of the change. The more fact that the British 
Army is organised on a different basis is not a sufficient reason for def^rture 
from the existing organisation. There is no reason to assume that the British 
pattern is a model of perfection and should be slavishly imitated elsewhere. 
Kven supposing that the existence of an intermediate hnk between the King s 
commissioned officer and the rank is unnecessary it would furnish no argu- 
ment for a change, unless it could be shown that the existing system has pio- 
duced any evil results.” The organisation of the army in every country is 
adapted tp its own necessities and requirements, and there is no reswn for 
adoption of the pattern of any other^ country without regafd to 
administrative necessities and other conditions. Moreover, me Indian Md}'* 
tary College Committee have never considered the finttcial 
proposals. The substitution of the Viceto/# comnirssnmfed offirfew m we 
King’s commissioned officers Will add enomio^|ffto*l3ie 'of liie mainten- 
ance of the army in India. Under any ffircnmatences this matter dte not 
seem to, be a problem for immediat© oonsiteato. v«i»re to draw*fte 
attention of the mmlm of the ^ tie on Mk site 

wMA have been fully set out in the dissenting minute above referred to. 
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There is no doubt that it will indefinitely prolong the period taken to com- 
pletely Indianise the officers’ ranks of the division of the brigade selected for 
the purpose, not to speak of the Indianisation of the whole army. This is 
one of those questions in which a decision might be left to the future Govern- 
ment of India, after all the Indian units have been completely Indianised on 
the present basis* The zeal for imitation of the British pattern is liable 
to be ascribed, and not without a show of reason, to the sinister object of 
retarding the process of Indianisation as much as possible and not to the love 
of ideal perfection.” The argument that the interests and prospects of the 
Viceroy’s commissioned officers form a valuable element in the army may be 
conceded at once. There can be no objection that in the case of the excep- 
tional few men in the ranks who may possess sufficient ability and education, 
they may be given opportunity of securing appointment to King’s commission 
to the Military College. The Sandhurst Committee presided over by Sir 
Andrew Skeen made ample provision for meeting the claim of the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers to King’s commission. It is obvious that the abolition 
of the class of Viceroy’s commissioned officers would remove all prospects of 
promotion from other ranks, and would have a very detrimental effect upon 
recruitment of the other ranks. The proposal, if accepted, will retard the 
Indianisation of the officers’ ranks, and attention is invited to the view's 
expressed in the Dissenting Minute above referred to. 


Pace of Indianisation. 

13. In regard to the third important feature, namely, the pace of Indian- 
isation, it has been pointed out in the Defence suh-Committee that if British 
recruitment is stopped from to-day it would take thirty-five years from the 
date of stoppage for the disappearance of the last British officer from the 
Indian Army. The Indianisation of one division and one brigade now pro- 
posed is not a substantial increase in the rate of Indianisation, as contem- 
plated by the Defence sub-Committee. In coming to a conclusion upon this 
question reference may he made to the proposals of the Government of India 
in 1922. The period suggested by the Skeen Committee was forty-two years, 
but the revised programme accepted by the Government of India reduced the 
period to thirty years, which again was subsequently reduced to twenty-eight 
years. The scheme now proposed is so indefinite that it is impossible to say 
what length of time would be required to Indianise the whole army, making 
all the neces-^ary assumptions as regards the availability of the candidates. 
His Excellency no doubt stated at the Indian Military College Committee 
that his proposals were not of a static or rigid character, and that after a 
period of fourteen years, commencing from 1924, it would be possible to form 
a definite opinion as to the success of the experiment, and that it may not be 
necessary to wait for a further period of seven years before deciding to carry 
the experiment further. These statements are not assuring. 


Competition and Nomination. 

14. The last point that I should like to refer to is the proportion of vacan- 
cies to be filled by competition and nomination. The Indian Militarv Col- 
lege Committee have, by a majority, recommended that fifty per cent, of the 
vacancies should be set apart for recruitment from the Viceroy’s commis- 
sioned officers. In every country a certain number of commissions are given 
to men from the ranks and the number of such commissions is limited, and 
the proportion of vacancies filled up by nomination to those filled by com- 
petition is vegv small. The importance of general education among the 
qualifications of officers is now more and more recognised. The arguments 
against the present scheme are fully set out in the dissenting minute above 
referred to, and I am in entire agreement with the dissenting members that 
to admit such a large proportion of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers to 
King’s commisaions would be to court the failure of the whole scheme. The 
.admission of officers who are below the general educational qualifications 
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required would seriously iuterfere with the success of Indianisation. I am 
ther^ore of opinion that the whole scheme put forward by His Excellency 

embodied in the Report of the Indian Military 

College Conunittee reg^uires recoasideration. ^ 

i conclusion, India demands a change in the present policy of concen- 
trating the defensive forces of the country in the hands of the British, and 
to transfer the burden as rapidly as possible, consistently with efficiency to 

Minister’s declaration last year, 
this policy will be altogether indefensible. Our inability to defend 
ourselves IS often cMt m pur teeth as a serious impediment to the attain- 
ment of the status of a fully self-governing Dominion, though the past policy 
of Great Britain is the main cause of this impediment. The formulation of 
UM-d-uis the people of the country and the transfer of 
the defence of the country to their shoulders is a necessary concomitant of 
the new status of India rrferred to in the declaration of the Prime Minister. 
The sincerity of Great Britain to constitute India into a self-governing 
Dominion will be tested by the adequacy or otherwise of steps taken for 
transferring to Indian shoulders as rapidly as possible the defence of India. 


ANNEXDRE 12. 

Memobaxdum on the question or safeouarmno British Commeeciae Rights. 


By Pr. Narendm Nath Laio^ M.I., Fh.I). 

I. 

Need for Be-examining Clause H, 

In this Moinoraudtiiii I propos© to liavo th© Quostion of tho sa^fognarding 
of British trading rights reconsidered and the implications of Clanse 14 of 
the Report of the Minorities sub-Committee, as amended by the whole Con- 
ference at their meeting on the 19th January, 1931, taken np for fresh 
examination. For reasons stated hereafter it is now imperative to reconsider 
the issues involved in the question. I need hardly emphasise that the deli- 
berations of the last Session of the Conference on this problem of vital import- 
ance were not considered as conclusive in their bearing on the same. 


Prime Minister’^ s Bedaraiion, 

Furthermore, the suggestion for a reconsideration of the question is sup^ 
ported by the declaration, made by the Prime Minister on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government while adjourning the last Session of the Conference, 
that the conclusions arrived at were all subject to review in the light of their 
reactions on the public mind both of India and of Great Britain. And then 
the view that the deliberations of the last Conference on the particular sub» 
ject were of a provisional character is also borne out by the fact that very 
little time could be spared at the last Session either in the sub-Oommittee or 
the Committee of the Whole Conference for the discussion of this particular 
subject. In fact in the sub-Oommittee it was scarcely discussed at all. The 
point was specifically urged by Sir Hubert Carr, and Lord Reading 
thought that the clause ought not to be put in as agreed That was on 
the 16th January, the same day on which the Committee of the Whole Con- 
ference sat to consider the Report of the Minorities sub-ComiMttee, In the 
interval, however, the clause as passed by the suh-Committee was re-drafted 
at an informal conference consisting of Sir Hubert Carr, Mr. Ohintamanl 
and a few others and the new draft m an amendment of the original came 
up for discussion before the Committee of the Whole Conference. 
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Hasty Proceedings in the suh~Gom,mHtee and the gf ih^ 

' ! ^>4 ^ i 

Th© wWe tMng in ^ hmr^'' I 5 &# ofr 

1 xad practically ^ BO time to study ^ ateLfeBdod 

Mr. Mody, in Ms speech on the proposed amendBientj iutroduced m wportaBt 
qnalihcatioB which was supported '^’by m^. Mr. Jayahar, also In the same 
Cotfimittee, voicecl the geueral feeling when h© complained that he had not 
had the time nor the opportunity of considering in detail the wording of the 
clause. Lord Beading pointed out that tho phraseology had been changed 
only within the lasb few moments.’^ Sir Hubert Carr also referred to the 
amaiaing hurry ’’ with which the alteration was to going to he made. Ulti- 
mately the Committee of the Whole Conference allowed some of the members 
to discuss the matter informally and come to an agreement. Without refer- 
ring now to the substance of the speeches made when the Committee re- 
assembled, it is sufficient to stress the point that though there was a great 
hurry to arrive at an agreement/’ no real agreement as a matter of fact 
could be reached. When the Committee of the Whole Conference met, how- 
ever, on the 19th January which, be it remembered, wms the last day of the 
plenary Conference, it was announced, that an agreement had been reached 
and the amended draft was noted. 

The point that I wmnt to make from the above references to the proceed- 
ings is that not onlv should Clause 14 as amended be considered as a pro- 
visional agreement subject to review and reconsideration, but that the agree- 
ment reached was more or less unreal on account of the baste with which 
the prcK?eedings were concluded. While the spirit of public service which 
must have auimated Lord Reading and his colleagues when they met on the 
intervening Saturday to explore all means to arrive at an agreed conclusion 
must be deeply appreciated, I regret bore to record and to bring home to 
members of the Conference the fact that the necessity of arriving at an agree- 
ment wap allowed to overshadow the great importance of the principle 
involved in the clause. The period of eight months which have elapsed since 
the Conference finally adjourned on the 19th January Iasi has given every 
one of US sufficient time and opportunity to re-examine that clause with that 
patience and scrutiny which it so fully deserves and to consult responsible 
opinion on the subject. 

Vagueness in the Woiding of the Clause. 

The discussions which have been provoked by the amended clause have 
revealed that the succinct fonn finally assumed by it has imparted a sort of 
vagueness to the clause impelling critics to misconstrue it according to their 
own piedilections. For instance, tho European commercial community in 
India has interpreted the clause in an extremely conservative manner because 
to all intents and purposes they seek to emphasis© that the provisions of the 
clans© should make it impossible tor the future Government of India to exer- 
cise any right of discrimination against the prevailing commercial rights of 
the British traders and industrialists in India. The persistence with which 
such views have been stressed has greatly stirred the Nationalist opinion in 
India and the feeling of uncertainty which has developed as a conseq.ueiice 
justly demands that the clause should be purged of all ambiguities by the 
necessary elaboration. Personally speaking, it has been my conviction that 
the clause does not hear any interpretation calculated not to allow the Gov- 
ernment of India any powers of discrimination in utter disregard of the 
necessities involved. In addressing a meeting of the Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce in May last, I dwelt at length on this clause to explain 
that the clause was sufficiently elastic to allow the necessai*y degree of con- 
trol in the iiifcerest of national economy. It is on this presumption alone 
that the claT^© seemed to have won the general support of the members of 
the Conforence. The extreme view taken by the European commercial com- 
munity could hardly be countenanced by the clause, as in that case the logical 
consequence of the acceptance of the clause would b© not only to put a clog 
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on the economic odrancement of India but also to impose an irredeemable 
mortgage on the commercial interests of the country which in effect would 
render all improvement of political status envisaged by the Conference com- 
plotelv nugatoiy. It is a significant fact tliat may he noted in this connec- 
tion that even the liberal interpretation put upon the clause hy me failed to 
sjitisfy the members of the Chamber. Tn fact, there is a widespread discon- 
tent aniono: the public in India against the danse. 

The breyity of the danse is a striking feature of the agreement^ and I 
recognise that without it the agreement might, perhaps, not have been reach- 
ed at all. While agreement on the subject-matter of this danse is essential 
and indispensable, the interests of the nation and of the British commercial 
commimitv alike cannot be allowed to be mystified by interested interpreta- 
tions wliich alike claiming snpport from the danse have made the latter a 
frnitfnl source of controversy and acrimony. 


Indian Opposition and Claim. 

"Regarding the manner in which the implications of the danse shonW be 
amplified to place them beyond all donbts, Indian opinion is emphatic in 
suggesting that in any case these should convey a definite assiirance of being 
designed primarily in the interest of India. I recognise that the best safe- 
guard for commercial prosperity is good will and I am glad to find that Bir 
Hubert Carr recognises this also. Bnt there mnst be an active manifestation 
of good will in order that there might he a real settlementj and this is an 
important obligation imposed not only on the British commercial cornmnnitv 
hni also on thosp who represent the interests of India. It is neccssarv for 
ns to assure the British trading interests in India that there is absolutely 
no fear of the spoilation of their inst and fairly earned interests in India* 
We recognise the part they have played in the development of the conniry’s 
tr«'id 0 and commerce and in the growth of her resources. If, however, for 
advancing the economic interests of the country, the future Governnaent of 
India he constrained to extend certain privileges to national concerns alone 
to the exclnsion of others, or if in pfirsnance of the same principle, they are 
compelled to reserve certain spheres of economic activity to the children of 
the soil quite in consonance with the accepted principles of international 
ventions, that wonld certainly involve a course of action to which the non^ 
nationals in India can hardly ohiect. Beyond, however, giving snob special 
impetus to indigenous enterprise in certain spheres of economic activity, there 
will be absolute eanalitv of treatment as between the British and Indian 
trading interests whenever it is found that the present relative positions of 
the two interests are based on free and equal opportunities. But at the same 
time difficulties must he realised and faced and T am aware that most of the 
trouble h dim to the existing inequalities between British and Indian trade 
and commerce which the Indian nation can ill afford to be perpetiiftted under 
the terms of equality of rights. 

4.11 these points lead to the conclusion that it is essential for the Confer- 
ence to address itself to the re-examination of Clause 14 of the Report of th4^ 
Minorities sub-Committee. 


II* 


rimisi’ IL nf fJie Upporf of fU MirtoriHpi mih^rommiffee inspired hi imnf of 
confidence which is mfovnied. 

Tn the first wart of my Memorandum T have argued that Clause 14 of the 
Repart^f the Minorities mh-Oommittee, even as amended, is open to review 
Md reconsideration, without examining the clause itseR, either m form or 
in sutatance. T propose to do it now, to show that the olau^ has neither 
the anthoritv of a precedent as a constitutional device nor the weight of 
cogent reasons in its favour. The spirit that mfwms it is, not only on the 
s&ng of ISttropean spokesmen on the subject hut also of the novernment 
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o! India Despatch on the proposals of the Statutory Commissions that of 
want of confidence in the possible attitude of Indian politicians and states- 
men in the futures India were to get complete and unrestricted freedom 
in determining her own economic and commercial destiny. The start is thus 
made at the wrong point, even if the case of a zmitual understanding or con- 
vention, whether based on reciprocity or not, was considered to have been 
established. If the representatives of the British commercial interests dis- 
play a real spirit of accommodation and good will towards Indian aspirations, 
there is no reason why there should be any discrimination except that which 
is dictated solely by the national interests of India. 


The Bight of Discrimination is not on- Arhitrary Bight. 

It is not difficult to conceive what the national interests of our country 
could possibly be, and it is proper that I should start with an attempt to 
define what this expression might mean. It does not mean, in the first 
place, that India claims for herself any arbitrary right to deal with non- 
Indians as she pleases. Apart from the obvious infringement of the prin- 
ciples of natural justice which such a course would involve, it would be clearly 
against national interest to pursue an arbitrary, and high-handed policy of 
discrimination even though it were practicable. The traditional culture of 
India has not been achieved by a policy of exclusion rearing itself in a maze 
of conflicting antipathies. It has been based essentially on sympathy, for- 
bearance and toleration. India understands now more than ever that in the 
period of national reconstruction on a gigantic scale that will face her in 
consequence of the devolution of complete political authority on her, she will 
stand in need of the co-operation, help and sympathy of the world. There is 
thus absolutely no reason to fear that India should ever attempt to confiscate 
the just and legitimate rights of any non-nationals doing business in India. 
The patriotic Indians, however, seek, in national interest, to reserve the 
right of calling into question any rights or privileges which appear primd 
facie to have a doubtful basis. Anyone who would argue that all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the British commercial community in India have- 
been fairly and legitimately earned should understand that India has also a 
case which is contrary to this claim and the issue that the rights of the Bri- 
tish commercial community doing business in India are to be guaranteed for 
all time to come is open to discussion for reasons stated hereafter. 

Authoritative Becognition of the necessity of reserving certain Spheres of 

Economic Activity. 

In the second place, it has been authoritatively recognised that every 
State has in national interest the right of reserving certain spheres of econo- 
mic activity to the nationals of the State and also the power of regulating or 
restricting the conditions of admission to, or pursuit of, certain callings and 
professions, especially those which involve a devolution of the authority of 
the State or entail special responsibilities. In this connection, I may refer 
to a very important document prepared by the Economic Committee of the- 
League of Nations and adopted by the International Conference on the Treat- 
ment of Foreigners held at Paris in the year 1929. 

The British Attitude, The Draft Convention put up "before the Paris 
Conference the Treatment of Non-nationals^ 1929. 

The document is a Draft Convention to embody in a common statute the 
civil, legal, fiscal, and economic safeguards which are indispensable for 
nationds of mj contracting party who have been allowed to establish them- 
selves in the ilerritory of other parties in order to carry on their business or 
occupation therein, and to prevent any differential or unfair treatment which 
might in their own territory impede the trade of nationals of other coun- 
tries.^® It is necessary to study this convention in some detail so as to 
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follow the nature of the attitude taken up by the British commercial dele- 
gation in the matter of the safeguarding of what they describe^ as their 
rights. There is no doubt that the analogy between the two cases is tenable 
in so far as the purpose of the Paris Convention was the same as that of the 
one suggested by the British commercial community. If there is any depar- 
ture from the analogy, it consists in the fact that the British community in 
India is at present, commercially and politically, in a position of privilege 
and advantage while the High Contracting Parties who were asked to sub- 
scribe to the League Convention on the Treatment of Foreigners were all free 
and independent political entities with the usual exception of India. Another 
point of departure from the analogy consists, probably in the fact that the 
problem in India is not one between the nationals of different countries 
independent of each other but between the subjects of the same Crown. Bar- 
ring these two possible points of departure from the analogy between the 
League convention and the proposed convention for India, the League con- 
vention, I submit, offers us a useful guide in the matter of finding a solution 
for the conffict of interests in India. The wealth of experience and know- 
ledge and the weight of authority that^ were brought to bear upon the dis- 
cussions of these questions of conflict in the Paris Conference invest their 
■findings with an importance that cannot be exaggerated. The draft of the 
Convention was drawn up by M Eichard Riedl, Chairman of the Fconomic 
Committee of the Council of the League of Nations and representative of the 
International Chamber of Commerce which has among its adherents more 
than a thousand economic organisations, Chambers of Commerce, industrial 
and commercial federations and banking associations. 


The Significance of the Besermtions ” made ly the Draft Convention^ 

A reference to the preamble of this convention quoted above shows that 
since the object of the Conference was to secure equality of treatment between 
-the nationals of a country and the foreigners allowed to establish themselvm 
in that country, nothing but the barest minimum of reservations was to be 
allowed for the protection of the national interests of each such Btate. As 
a matter of fact in the Committee of the Conference which discussed the 
economic and commercial provisions of the Draft Convention, the tendency 
was all hut too apparent of giving the nationals of one country the utmwt 
freedom and scope in the others which subscribed to the 
following clauses of the Convention as accepted in the Committee must there- 
fore he understood from two aspects: as a matter of general practice followed 
hr most of the countries in the world, and as laying down the minimum of 
reservations in the matter of trading and other economic rights in the mtei- 
-ests of the nation. 


Article 7 {as amended). 


Main Frinciple. 


“ 1 Tr. territories of each of the High Contracting Parties and suh- 

as regards. all commercial, industrial and financial antin- 

V J fr. Im actmties of an economic character, mgwit 

drawn in this connection Between nndertafan^ 
any <hstmction being arawn m ^ branches^ suhsi- 

SuS, 1 eitK these professions, subject to the sutaw« of 
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tile, same: titles or guarantees, as.' .are required, of nationals or are- 
.recognised, as, being, equiyalent, if .necessary subject to reciprocity, by 
tlie Higb Contracting Party concerned. 

Beservations, 

2. Tbe provisions of tbe previous paragrapb shall not apply to the exer- 
,cise,, , In ' the territory of-„any, of , the High Contracting PartieSj of the pro- 
fessions, occupations, industries and trades hereinafter specified: 

“ (a) Public functions, charges or offices (of a judicial, administra- 
tive, military or other nature) which involve a devolution of authority 
of the State or a mission entrusted by the State, or the holders of 
which are ' chosen either by the State or by the administrations under 
the authority of the State; even if these are endowed with juridical 
personality and irrespective of whether or not they possess a territorial 
character, either general or local; 

(h) Professions such as those of barrister, solicitor, notary, author- 
ised broker, and professions or offices wbicb, according to the national 
laws by which they are governed, entail special responsibilities in view 
of the public interests; 

(c) Industries or trades forming the subject of a State monopoly or' 
monopolies exercised under State control; 

** (d) State undertakings ; 

“(e) Hawking and peddling; 

“ (/) Fishing in territorial and inland waters, and the exploitation 
of the riches of such waters, the coasting trade, pilotage and the inter- 
nal services of porta ; 

“ (g) Service in vessels or aircraft flying the national flag ; 

“ (h) The exploitation of minerals and hydraulic power; 

“ (i) The operation of public services and of industries forming the- 
subject of concessions; 

“ (/) The manufacture of arms and munitions of war; 

“ (h) Direct and indirect insurance operations carried out by indivi- 
dual underwriters.’’ 

The Economic Committee in their enumeration of the professions, occupa- 
tions, industries and trades, the exercise of which may be reserved to 
nationals or made subject to differential provisions in tlie Draft Convention, 
took care to mention that it was “ intended to be illustrative, not exhaus- 
tive.” They noted further that “ a large number of States, even among' 
those which habitually accord liberal treatment to established foreigners, 
prefer to retain the right to make a distinction between theip own nationals 
and these foreigners by granting only the most favoured nation clause; while 
at the same time a large number of existing treaties in practice grant 
national treatment to foreigners admitted to the territoi'y of the contracting 
parties, stibject'. to .certain duly specified exceptions.” ^ '^At the same '.time''" it' 

, would be. fair to' recognize that Article 19'-of the convention ' as amended ■ la.id 
the High Contracting Parties under the obligation “ not to avail theixiselves- 
,of righ'ts reserved to them under the .provisions of .the p.resent'.'Conv.entio,n '.iii' 
% manner unfriendly towards the nationals of one or more of the High Con- 
tracting;'. Parties.” ' 

Article 20 (asmmended). 

Encouragement of National Industries, the Faramoimt Consideration, 

\ d ^ W ithou t . preiudice ;to the ’etipulati^ps . of i law^ ^ -rjelating, ^to the encourage- ’ 

ment of national indt^triea, op af^oontf^cts concluded by public 

up4erta|:e not to- 
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}akings as' kid down in tke preceding 'articles hf .means ^ of exeiiiptioE ■ of 
saxes or cinties'or by differential- regulations' 'affecting prodiictiim,, '■ trade or 
die level of prices^’ 

I 'liave'taken the" liberty of ciiioting the a'bove extracts somewhat ■ in, detai'l 
to show vvh'at 'a 'competent body with' the distinct idea of pro'motiag equality 
of trading ''and ' commercial ' rights as'' het ween' the' nationals' of dlfferen,! 
triesconsidered " to, .be; • absolntely.". 'essential ' for. the,, , protection of national, 
interests ^ of the coimtry. ^'-'How miich' str-onge^ ease 'of '' India 'where "114'; 

national -interests -of 'the -coimtry' 'have''- beeh'^ 'for .'h centiiry'' and a half' safe-- 
ordinated' to - Imperial ' inte-rests, ' so'.'.'mueh- so, 'that withont the ^ iihp-etnis ,ol-' a,, 
great natioG,ai' 'nxge, 'and 'a' -'„drast'ic, equation; of-- "opportunities and ' resources, 
she might not," find ,, sufficient -'elbow' room for' any , national,, 'progress.,,, at;, 'all.'' 
The present "Situation, is, -that not" even '-in 'o.ne'. of the ''pro,'fessio,'ns, ,' trades .or 
occupations recommended for being reserved for the nationals of a conntry 
in Article 7, paragraph 2, of the Paris Convention has India any manner 
of authority in regulating such professionSj trades and occupations. All of 
these are under the effective control of non-Indian interests. 


The question may now he raised that a' convention which has been deemed 
to be applicable to the nationals of two- independent countries cannot apply 
to the determination of the economic relations between England and India. 
It is needless to say that I read the claims advanced by the British commerr 
cial community in India as a part of this larger question of the futtnre^^ 
tions between Great Britain and India. It may he argued that India 
cannot consistently discriminate between the rights of Indians and Britons, 
who are both British subjects so long as India remains part of the Empire, 
In reply to this contention I will enquire first if it is an implication of 
remaining under the same Crown that India should be unable to preserve 
the national interests of the country, for that is what discrimination, if we 
must use this word, is meant for. If the answer is in the affirmative, I 
would only regret it, and say that it will not satisfy our country. On the 
;; other 5:::bapd 

Section 26 (1) of the Imperial Nationality Act, 



Nothing in this Act shall take away or abridge any power vested in, or 
exercisable by, the Legislature or Government of any British possession, or 
afieet tlie operation of a.ny law at present in 'force which has been pas'se'd, in 
exercise of such a power, or prevent any su'ch Legislature or' Government 
fro'oi ^ treating di,fferen% ' different classes of British -subjects.'” Section '-§6 
,(l),of B'l'itish Nationality, and Status of Aliens Act, 1914 (as amended)." ' The 
wording of this section is sufficiently explicit, but to make it more clear I 
laay refer to two important pronouncements relevant to this issue. At the 
Irapenal Conference of 1D23.^ General Snmts, then Prime Minister of South 
Afi’i.ea, the home of discriminatory legislation against Indians, stated in a 
Memorandum submitted to that Conference: — . 


General Smuts in 192S, 

There is no equality of British citii^ienship through<>^t 
On the contrary, there is every imaginable differep^, 
common equal British citizenship in the Empire, and * 
for a British subject to claim equality of .i^ 

Empire to which he has migrate^ -q:r 
The common Kingship is the;|j|u 
Empire ; it is not a source from"' 
rights. They will derive 
ity of the State in which 
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Bari Crewe in Wit, 

It was in pursuance of wiiat (Jeneral Smuts conceived to be tb© “newer 
conception of tbe British. Empire that justified the principle of Soutl» 
African discriminatory laws against Indians settled or wanting to settle iiii. 
tb© “Union. A similar view was expressed earlier — ^at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1911 — on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by the Earl of Orewe^. 
who was then the Secretary of State for India, who said : 

“ Nobody can attempt to dispute tbe rights of the self-governing 
Dominions to decide for themselves whom in each case they will admit 
as citijsens of their respective Dominions.” 

Now, are the instances of such differentiation between the different classes 
of British subjects in tbe Dominions at all rare or infrequent? As a matter 
of fact, the question of British subjecthood, as one writer remarks (Pittius, 
Wahonahty within the British Commonwealth of Nations, p. 163), has hardly 
been taken into consideration at ah in the process of discrimination. Res- 
trictions have been imposed in the matter of immigration, including imprison- 
ment or deportation of undesirables, and even in the matter of social and 
political rights. Even in England, where there is no legal distinction between 
British subjects hailing from various parts of the Empire, there are some 
regulations, as for example, those against coloured persons joining certain 
regiments. In the Irish Free State, British insurance companies are allowed 
to operate only after depositing a heavy security as a local reserve operating 
as a discrimination in favour of Irish companies. 

The British claim for Equal Citizenship is thus tenable neither in Law nor in 

Constitutional Practice. 

All these facts go unmistakably to prove that the claim that the British 
subject has an inherent right to equality of treatment in ail parts of the 
Empire along with the nationals of those parts is tenable neither in law nor 
in constitutional practice. The recent constitutional tendency on the other 
hand points to the creation of a new kind of national status by several 
Dominions adopting a form of Dominion nationality, independent of its 
adoption of the Imperial Nationality Act, of 1914. These laws, however, are 
of restricted application and useful only as an index of the recent lines of 
the evolution of Dominion Status. The lesson for India is obvious. A self- 
governing India, equal in status with the Dominions, should have every con- 
stitutional right, not only to pass restrictive legislation upon any class of 
British subjects she desires in pursuance of national interest, but also might 
evolve an Indian citizenship which, in the fulness of the conception, as 
hinted above, will enable her to lay down conditions for the exercise of full 
civil and political rights. 


III. 

Political Development depends fundamentally on Economic Development. 

It should be clear from what has been discussed in the previous paragraphs 
that, if India is compelled to discriminate against any class of British sub- 
jects in the national interest, it would be consistent with the existing con- 
stitutional practice. As to the question, if India is going to exercise the 
right and to what extent, I have already endeavoured to offer some sugges- 
tions, The freedom of determining one’s own economic future is the inalien- 
able part of the devolution of political authority, and India is so backward 
in industrial aif& commercial enterprise, that I have no hesitation in stating 
my belief tbalf the initial period after the grant of political freedom, will 
inevitably be taken up with the reconstruction and rehabilitation of her ©cono- 
mic that is now labouring under serious handicaps. My appreciation 

of the Badian view enables me to emphasis© that India does not want to 
ignore the jtot reasonahle rights of any commercial community doing 
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i}iisi»6ss in India and liit them summarily and without justice. The Backward- 
ness of Indian commerce and industry compels us to examine all such rights 
or privileges and to see whether they are blocking the promotion and deve- 
lopment of Indian commercial enterprise^ by creating and perpetuating 
monopolies or by otherwise restricting fair competition, or by the possession 
of discriminatory privileges of whatever nature operating against the inter- 
ests of the children of the soil. The mere re-examination of such rights or 
privileges does not mean their forfeiture or even repudiation, if the problem 
Is approached in a spirit of goodwill, mutual understanding and accommoda- 
tion, I do not see any reason why such examination should mean any harm 
to anybody unless the interests themselves he thriving upon discriminatory 
advantages. If the rights and privileges at present enjoyed by the British 
commercial community are fair and proper, and if the people of India have 
a genuine grievance that these, or at any rate some of them, are not so, I 
do not find any reason why the former should at all resist the Indian pro- 
posal to refer all such disputed cases to arbitration by an impartial and 
Tepresentative Board, meeting in an atmosphere of reason and helpfulness. 

The "RecognUion of ihe Bight of BiscTimiTiaUon as a matter of Frinciple does 
not preclude Mutual Adjustments. 

Before I proceed further, one thing should be made clear. Certain indus- 
tries, trades, callings, and professions must be reserved to the nationals of the 
country, whatever may he the rights^ of any commercial community incidental 
thereto. In these spheres, the interest of the nation is absolute, and this 
right should he recognised as a matter of principle. The Paris Conference 
regarding the treatment of non-nationals has made a list that is meant to 
be illustrative. It need hardly he emphasised that the list should be inter- 
preted to mean that there are certain spheres of activity in which the inter- 
est of the nation must have precedence over all other interests. Subject to 
the recognition of the above principle, I am sure that an equitable re- 
adjustment may be arrived at on many of the existing points of conflict. It 
is relevant to point out in this connection that the principle of protective 
tduties to encourage indigenous industries has never been challenged in India 
or in any other country. The policy of the Government of India not to 
grant concessions such as bounties to industrial concerns unless the company, 
firm or persons provide facilities for training Indian apprentices, and in the 
case of a company, unless it has been formed and registered in India, and 
has a rupee shai'e capital and a reasonable proportion of Indian directors* 
was, so far as I know, never criticised on the ground that it involved an 
undue interference with, or forfeiture of, the existing rights of foreigners 
doing business in the country. Again, the necessity of discrimination has 
been recognised in the stores purchase policy of the Government. The reason 
•why no outcry was raised against these, which are undeniably discriminatory 
in a sense, was possibly due to the fact that these were considered to be 
necessary in the interest of India 


jDiscTimination in favour of National Interest^ hut not against ihe Bfitish 

Community as such. 

After all, India looks at the problem of commercial safeguard from two 
broad standpoints. One is that the British commercial ^community is a part 
of the larger body of non-national interests that are doing busings in India 
at the present moment, and that India proposes to exercise her right of dis- 
crimination not against the British commercial community a8%such, but as a 
part of the whole of the non-national interests existing in l|idis. ^ Nobody 
can question the right of India to disorimtnat© against one who is n# a 
tiational, and for all practical purposes, the British industrialist, as he is 

* This extract is quot'ed from the ^Secretary of State for Indiana ^ letter to 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations, No. 1. 4 0- An 

instance of this m#y he found in we Steel Industry Bwfetfcom Ant m ISBJ* 
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to-day j luis not klentiHed f&e 'mterostis of tke 'uaiion* | 

British coiiuiioroial community i$ now entyenobed in a position of ' advantage^ 

' and ' ■ this.' .^position'', is 

radcodnt ■ ■■ of ' ' ' but ''ba:(d£waf d; \ ooddiliod':; 

controL If this position is allowed to be mad© a permanent feature of onr 
eeouonnc svsteuu it would mean that the Indian would foi* ever remain in a 
position of absolute inferiority. India requires safeguarding against that 
e^entualityj for she is weaker as compared with the w'ealth and resources of 
''iSreatiBrithin,;: \ > 

That the present commercial superiority of Britain in India has been clue 
to a practical neglect of Indian interests in many directions and the exclu- 
sion of the people of India from many advantages and concessions will appear 
from the data given below. In claiming equality of trading rights, the 
British commercial community is really demanding the perpetuation of these 
inequalities and discriminatory privileges while India expects the removal of 
these inequalities as the first step towards the rehabilitation of her own indus- 
trial life. 

II o%v British Commercial Stiperiority has grown up. 

In tracing the history of the superiority of Bidtisli enterprise in India, I 
need hardly mention the importance of the social approaches to the realisation 
of patronage and power enjoyed by the European commiihity in this coun- 
try. In India, for over a century and a half, the sources of that patronage 
and power have been under the command and disposal of the represehtativeB 
of the British commnnity in India. 

A. — Sodal Approaches. 

If, as a result of that, the lucrative contracts and tenders go to European- 
firms, if leases and concessions are granted to European companies, if muni- 
cipal monopolistic franchise has been issued to European corporations, we 
have nothing but the political atmosphere iinder which we live to blame. 
This political atmosphere has made it impossible for the infiuence of Indian 
public opinion to bear upon the control of the main lines of public policy. 
It is for this reason that, for years past, Indians have been insistently 
clamouring for self-government, and this agitation has now taken a deter- 
mined form in India. 

B.—"The Cotton Industry. 

I may here refer to some concrete measures adopted by the Government of 
India for the promotion of British commerce and industry, among which none 
has been so inequitable as the cotton excise duty repealed only in 1926. The 
majority Hep ort of the Indian Fiscal Commission had laid down ‘Hhat the 
existing cotton excise;, duty should, in view of its past history and associa- 
tions, be nnxeservedly condemned.’’ The Minute of Dissent considered it,, 
necessary to point out ‘Hhat the cotton excise duty was not imposed for 
revenue purposes, that it was levied purely to propitiate Lancashire.” The- 
Indian : cotton ' excise, duty lias always been politically, economically, and, 
above all, morally indefensible,” wrote the London Times in commenting upon 
the agitation of 1917-18. The ■ discrimination involved in the exeise levy is v 
' clearly borne out by the 'Beport of the .British, Mission , to the Ear, East which 
shows that a,n industry thriving upon iineqiiality of trading rights cannot' 
prosper where competition is free and open. 

0 . — The Shipping Industry. 

. ^ , ,I„,may refer, a,gain to the .shipping industry. ' It .may be^ remembered,' that 
it was Mr. Haj I’ s Coastal Traffic Bill that started the hare of Safeguards 
for the British commercial community, and it was instanced as an illustration 
of discriminating legislation in the communication addressed by the Asso- 
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r'rv Chambers of Commerce chose » 

. tIuMr carapnigii befmiise' tlie'' resemti^^^ 

0 rv-arm-4 a, national clntj ift ike'QmxBkksM' 

fl!o .r.s lU^rvvimul f.io m di sprite' mi the prineipliM)! the Itill/' I 

anvndy ^ v^rrnva lu the dnitt oonn>irf,ion prepared by the Icononiic Coinmit- 
teiMjf fno I nn- i regarding tlie tTeatmeiit of, non-nationals (1929) 

iiivnig VAn\n Unit llw cmmim trade. ■j)ilotage , and.' to .sendees of 

ptiris are jeiej.-m... m ^wliidi dBcfriminatlon might, imtiona! interest, he- 
mndo iirtviMi mo mificiiials of_o«:e eottntry'aBd those of'"ancther. The qnes- 
tnm, £.i,s roaily uiietlim’ M.r, llajih^ Bill amounted ' to any unjust or unfair 
wi.? oa'iino-t ■nmr*?)t the po.sitimi; iiup,!ier! in th-- inc/itaiion 
or tim hnndi iiiorra.iilil 0 the Bill "that' India shall in the- 

lnt!iro hi* ihda'irrod from .expressing .her ■ inherent ' right of differentiating 
DetiViioii ii,.ij,ia.| nod lioii-naidoiia! interests in oases, where,: the interest of the 
njiiioii as whole deiminds it, .Jneiden tally it . may he pointed out in this 
.eoiimnrtion tluit |.|ie^^.siiccess .of British sh.ipping industry 'has not been attained 
by^tfie i.nirstiiinc'o of '.a lame:! fidn policy, ■ The history- of the ruin of Indian 
s.lii|)j,>i,ng w wcfll-knowii to all'publicista and readers of the economic history of 
India, To .need^ not refer', in. detail now .and rouse rain regrets, But 

the following points which haye .been taken from a recent article in the Yomg 
/Fulia will interest:' — ' 


(|.) T'he m:iip,loy,ineiit .of Indian-bnilt and,',, Indian-manned ships indhe 
trade between England and India was prohibited on account of the- 
agitation of British ship-builders, shipwrights and seamen, 

(2) British shipping Industry was assisted in its initial stage through’ 
CrOToriiinent subsidy. Mail subventions are also giyen by the Boreim-- 
laent to British shipping companies, ' not only foreigngoing but also 
eoagtai and inland, though there are efficient Indian companies work- 
ing. These non-Indian companies do not employ Indians in their' 
higher staff, either adoat or ashore, as dock officers, engineers, or wire-- 
less operators. After the establishment of the Ihifferin a conference of 
shipowners trading w’ith India was held in London at the instanoe" 
the Shipping Federation in 1927 Inhere it was emphasised , that it 
was unfair to British Bock: Officers to have a training ship in India 
whicli should look to Indian shipping companies only and not to Briti^ 
shipping companies for empiosnnentd^ ‘ ' ' ' 

(8) British shipping companies Operating in Indian waters were till 
recently (1923) exempt from the payment of the Indian income tax, 

(4) In the matter of shipping insurance also, ships with Lioyd^s A, 1 
certificate which are regarded irrespective of Indian ownership as tet 
cla.ss risks by experts in London have been graded second class by the 
insurance agents in India solely on the ground of their Indian owner- 
ship. 


The above points are illustrative, not exhaustive. Many more instances 
in addition to the above could be cited to show that there are agreements m 
force w’hieh practically preclude Indian shipping companies from getting the 
'Custom of European shippers and all sorts of devices such 'as under-cutting 
of freights,’^ refusal of the insurance companies to insure, except at a mg er 
rate, goods carried bv Indian vessels and- so on, are wuw ' 

competition. The Government have /done nothing and yet 
Clarke had declared from his place in the Government of India m 
the building up of industries where the capital, control and mana^ 
should be in the hands of Indians th 6 .-:spedW#l#.f® ^ 








J, mm Hex* pass on to ’iho 
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feut imder special advantages, e.g., the patronage of the European owned 
collieries by the Railways which are the largest purchaser of coal in India* 
(Vide evidence of the Indian Mining Federation before the Indian Railways 
€ommittee and their recent statement to the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress.) 

It is needless to pile up instances of the discriminating advantages under 
which some of the biggest examples of commercial enterprise have flourished 
in India and discrimination which they themselves have practised towards 
Indians while doing business in this country. 

The DevolwUon of Folitical Authority will remove some of the escisting 
Inequalities. The consequent Alarm of the Europeans, 

We hope that with the attainment of self-government, many advantages 
that the European commercial community enjoy on account of the govern- 
ment being in the hands of their kinsmen would disappear, and that we 
would he able to recover the ground lost in the matter of economic and indus- 
trial development. The European commercial community seems to have been 
alarmed at this quite natural and reasonable expectation of the Indians, and 
their apprehensions to he dislodged from their entrenched position have 
prompted them to raise the plea of too comprehensive safeguards ’’ as the 
condition for their agreeing to the grant of self-government which means, 
that all their rights and privileges of whatever manner or description must 
-he made into a permanent feature of Indo-British commercial relations. In 
other words, the factors which account for the industrial and commercial 
inferiority of India would operate in perpetuity. We cannot agree to such a 
postion. On the^ other hand it is fair to point out that even though the 
devolution of political power will lead to the removal of some of the existing 
Inequalities, certain others will remain and these ought to be liable to re- 
examination in India’s interest. If it is found that any of these inequalities 
is definitely retarding the development of Indian industrial enterprise or 
•operating against India’s interest, India should then he free to decide upon 
the nef^essary safeguards. 

The opinion expressed by Sir Hubert Oarr that “ our commercial rights 
are not open to negotiation ” was a frank advocacy of the views of the 
European community in the most extreme form. As a matter of fact, there 
is ample evidence to show that Indians are anxious to meet the claims of the 
European community with reason and good will. Being a commercial man 
myself, I recognise the importance of vested rights in commerce and industry. 
Even if it were possible to withdraw all such rights it would in many cases be 
undesirable to do so. But in that case the Britishers should evince their 
goodwill and equal fellowship with India. Unfortunately their attitude, at 
prpent, in commerce and industry, is one of aloofness and exclusion and 
this has removed all points of sympathetic contact between the European 
and Indian mercantile communities. The point needs to he clearly em- 
phasised that it is not England but India which requires safeguarding — 
safeguarding against the unequal competition that she has now to face from 
powerful non-national rivals. Otherwise, India will never be able to get 
out of the rut into which she has fallen. By safeguarding I do not mean 
safeguarding any and every industry. I want to safeguard the key industries 
ot India like iron and steel, coal and other industries that might he decided 
by the Legislature as key industries; the industries of transport—- land, water 
and air— those which involve a devolution of the authority of the State, e.g., 
high appointments in public service including the military, those which control 
special responsibilities like credit or insurance institutions; the mineral 
resources of tlTe country ; fishing and forestry rights ; public utility services 
and industries, specially infant industries, forming the subject of concessions 
and special privileges; State monopolies or monopolies exercised under State 
control. This list is suggestive and may be altered, amended or added to by 
the Conference. But what I want to emphasise is that the principle of 
keeping the interests of India always in the foreground of our public policy 
.should be recognised, and once this principle is recognised I have no objection 
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to a Conference being called at a later date te work out the implications of 
policy in detail. I cannot emphasise too much that a true perspective 
comir gained only by a reallocation of the advaiitage^c of 

Tabu^n g^reat nations, British and Indian, The Bound 
has provided India with a momentous occasion and oppor- 
the representatives of ihe Biitish nation m whose innate 
she has Ml conMence. India requires their aid and co- 
i hope that this Conference will enable us to arrive at a decision 
speed India along the path of contentment, well-being and 


ANHEXURE 13, 

Memobahuum roB the EsrABLisHMsasfr of an inteb-peovinoiau commission 

FOE INrEB-BBOVINCIAL ECONOMIC SAFEOtTAEDS. 

By Dr. Narendra Nath Law, JI.A., Fh,!)* 

Of the various problems that have been raised by the scheme of a Federal 
Constitution for India, the question of inter-provincial safeguards is very 
important. So far as Bengal is concerned, I may say that public feeling is 
undoubtedly m favour of providing for some sort of mter-provmcial safe- 
guards. Rightly or wrongly, the view is held m Bengal that unless 
her interests are safeguarded, they will not be adequately looked 
after by the Federal Legislature as it uill be constituted^ by the 
representatives of Provinces at widely different stages oi industrial 
and eoaunercial development. Some of the recent measures adopted 
by the present Indian Legislature, notably the Balt Import Duty Act, 
have been definitely labelled as anti-Bengal and the belief is now shared 
by a substantial section of the people of Bengal that unless there are 
adequate safeguards, the interests of Bengal are not likely to receive proper 
and adequate care. This belief has its basis in certain tendencies in fact. 
These indicate, in the first piace^ a definitely provincial bias exhibited by 
certain Frovinces in many matters ; secondly, there is the gradual dispossession 
of the Bengalees from the fields of trade and commerce in their own Frovinoe 
by non-Bengalee interests. For this state of affairs, the responsibility pri- 
marily attaches to the Bengalees themselves who for generations have pre- 
ferred inteiiectuai pursuits to trade and industry. But this is the very 
reason why the Bengalees ought to be made to follow trade and commerce, 
and to that end, they should be assisted by means of a vigorous public 
policy. 

Tlie problem has been intensified by the question of middle-class unem- 
plojinent. It is a question which is peculiar to Bengal and on which Bengal 
feels very keenly. The belief is now shared by a large section of the people 
of Bengal that one of the principal causes of this gradual deierioration of 
the economic position of the middle class is due to the passing of practically 
all the industrial and commercial interests of the Province out of their hands. 
Moieo\er, the 1921 survey of industries m the Census Report gives us the 
figures that m the three industries, jute, coal, metal and machinery, only 
100,000 labourers were returned as men and women born in the Frovince 
(Bengali against 250,000 men or women born in other Frovinces, In other 
words, ill these industries, for ten Bengalee employees there are twenty-five 
non-Bengalee employees. The position has ceitainly grown worse in the 
intervening decade. As for minor industries, in them also the Bengalee is 
being slowly but surely displaced. 

TIk' cause lor this bai-kuaulnesK if the Bengalee in his ot>n Frovince is 
due, no doubt m a large measure, to deficiencies for which ^he Bengalee 
himself is lespoiisibku It is proper that these defects should be recognised 
for the reason that it would spur our young men to develop a more practical 
outlook on business and industiy and shake off their inordinate devotion to 
the gentle professions which aie already overcrowded. But at the same time" 
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it slioiikl be reeo^^iiised that even if the Bengalees were 
prejiidiees against industrial or coniine rciai pursuits, th 
grep.t obstacles created by the powerful iiiftirx of capital 
ploiting the resources of the Pro\’'i.riee. Besides, it is alwi* 
hif tlie inertia, of the Bengalee mind for eotiiineree and 
it.self 'been generated by thfv eoiitintied divorce of the peop' 
froiri these interests on ac,'co'i,nit of tlie cireroiis'tsiiice&i ore: 
bad no. eontrcil. ■ 

Wfiat m nc'eded in these eirciinislaiit'es is s‘ t'orvrarc! 
pTOYiBnial^ patriot ism is urn,, o bad Ifiimi, if its aim is to 
being of the rjeop.le of the Froviiiee nit bout any detrime: 
ioten-‘St,s. A vrelf-eontei] ted healthy provincial life is tlie 
|a^■■lsp^‘rolH federation. To that extent it is necessary to 
of all dis«::‘or»tent. A foiavard ]'»o!iey i'or Bengal i.s caieulat 
end, bat for that pnrpose remnvem are necessary, 

Tl'ie Afestoii seltleineiit and ihe action taken thereon !i 
a ;<or.ry pligl.it from the financial point of view. The fol 
ranries the position, o.f Bengal as eoinpared with otlier Prc 

I*]x pend i tore per capita [ler aiiniim according to Biic 
1929 . 1 ^ 0 : — ' ' 

Bombay . . . . * .. ' ' , . 

P'lniiab. . . . . ; ' , , ■ 

M.a.dras . ■ ' . . , . 

Assam. . . . ■ . ' . ■ . ' / ■ ' ,, , . ' 

■ c. ?. ' . ■ . . .. h . ' ' ' . 

U. l\- . .. ■. . , . . . ■ ... 

■ ■ .Bengal . 

■■ .Bihar and Orissa . 

The exfjenditiire per capita on iiation-biiilding services is 
tive. Taking the Budget aceoimtH of 192.S'-29, we ftiid * 
ihingai sfioiu 'lie. 0’.5S |;>er f'apita a.s agiiinsf:. .its.dl'o;') in 
Mad:ra.s„ Its, 1/40 in tlie Piiojab, lie. (t77 in C. P., II 
Ke. 0'C5 in the CJ. and He. ' 0-42 .in Bihar and Orh 
sl]C>‘v that Be,ngai has not resources tvooiigh to develop li 
services ami la vesj-t^et slic Is behi.i!ti. T,‘ The niajar 

with, tlie exception of Bihar and Orissa. It is thus m 
deficiency of Bengal should he removed at the . next fiiiaiic: 
.adequate funds placed at her disposal, to ii.ndertake ail 
..developinent that' ■ are likely to beiie'iit the 'people of the P 
BeiigaTS’ 'total contributions to Ii.iiper.ia I reve.niies are. iiic*. 
the resources 'which she ,'lias got iiiider the existing scheme 
vanca is ' justified is proved by the fact that Be:i:igars 'coiit; 
lakhs, under the'' Provincial Coiitribiiti-ons' Sclieiiie "was r 
■very 'first of the operation 'of the Reforms. ■ 

'Apart fro'in the 'benefits likely to ' accrue from better ; 
in.efits,. Bengal i‘equires ce.ftain industrial and eoinmercia! 
,g:na'rds^ against _ the 'iind'ite neglect of her interests by 
recognis.e ■ that 'it' "is not a ' practical proposition to 'Iitte; 
6|abora.le constitutional measures for safeguarding ■ the € 
of a.ny,. particular Province.' 'Nor do I ivant. it.' "What : 
general 'provision for the 'safeguarding' of the interests 
.against’ undue interference or exploitation by a, ay other ' jPro‘. 

. .propose' the semng up of a standing' Inter-Provincial Com 
uqnstitution tff .investigate all' causes, ''of ' confiict and .roc. 
Iff , to ' the ' Federal, : G'Ove.nimeiit. . The necessity ..of .se^ 
Ktil^sion'^ under'..a^canstitutionai guarantee arises ' from,, .'the 
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issues under pressure from any of tiie provincial interests when in eonflici 
with tliose of any other , especially if the former are strong and "pom^erfiil as 
compared the latter. It is not unlikely,, and is in fact eoneeiTahle,. 
.that the Federal Legislature may happen to be dominated by the represen- 
tation of two or more Provinces and. may refuse to entertain the grievances 
of any particiiiar Province in respect of any legislation or any aclmiaistrativ© 
measure. It may even refuse to set up a Boa.rd of Ilnqiiiry if it was 
optional for it to do so irrthe interests of those ■Provinces, If, on the other 
liaiidj ' an Inter-Provincial Commission be established under the ■ constitution 
on tl'ie lines of the Tariff Board or the Railway Rates Tribunal W'ith exten- 
sive powers of investigation but with advisory functions, it wxiukl have the 
advantage of directing public opinion to the existence of. genuine g.rieva,iiceS' 
with the consequent necessity of removing' them together ivitli the advantage- 
that its ciecisk>ns 'will evoke no suspicion or resentment cm the -.jiart of. any 
Province; and at the same time, since it will only have advisory powers, the 
authority' of the Federal Legislature-, or of the Provi.ncial Legislature aa^ 
the case may be, acting iia their specific jurisdictions, will not be i-inpaired. 
This last pcv.iiit is to be carefully borne in mind’ since iiumy of the decisio-ns 'of' 
the Commission would involve the taking' of steps whicli it would be co.ni|)etent 
for the appro.priat©" Legislature alone' to take. Otherwise, Central, IlesponsibL- 
iity or:'P'roidnc!al Autonomy would be reduced to nullity .■ • An . Inter-Provincial; 
Commission -may be a small body of three or four persons of acknowledged; 
pfO'bity as members with a Chaii’inan e.nj'oyi.ng the status of a High Court,. 
Judge assisted if necessary by one or more assessors. Tlie Commissio'n will-; 
report their recoinmendations to tlie -Federal Prime Mi'uister or the Proviii-* 
ciai Chief Minister, as the case may he, w'ho wdii place them before the 
I’e-derai Legislature or the Pr-ovineial Legislature for necessary at?tioii. 

In order to provide against the presentation, of any frivolous . grievance 
to the Commission by a sna'p vote, it may be further laid -dowm, that the 
resolution for the reference of any matter for the decision of the Co.inmission 
must be supported eitiier by an absolute inajoiity of votes in the Legislature 
or, even by a higher majority, so that it will only be matters' on' W'-hick.'w 
Province might. feel .keenly that. 'a decisio'n of. the- Commission .wmulc! be '.sought. 
Such' a' provision would thus meet, effectively -the charge of provineial na.rrow«n 
ness .and - that, 'inay be advanced. ''a.gainst -the ' theory , -of .inter-provincial 
safeguards. 

This is only ' one of the suggestions, put forward and,..!; am,,aW''are;,that''' 
other, alternative suggestions may; 'be made. ■ F-eder-a'fcion implies',' .a Supreme'' 
Court, ■and a Committee of the S'upreine Court -'may with the, help' of assessors 
■decide .the. cases instead of 'a sepa.rate;^ .Commission. I realise, 'however, .and 
I rep.eat tluit ,'th.© be,st' safegua.r-d ,for" the- interests, of any ,';-'.Frovi'nce is thO' 
growth 'of a "strong 'and ■ healthy , public -op'imoB 'refecting upon public policy 
from a broad and 'catholic standpoint. My o'bj-ect is to. bring' to 'Ahe 'notice 
of the B'elegates of 'the 'Ro'und Table.. Conference .-the worsening .plight of -the 
peo,pIe : of ' Bengal in -the economic struggle and provide some .means for relief, 
in so f'ar,-a8"''thaT.p-light is 'rlae to ''the''ope'ration of 'eeonoimc forces '-detrime.ntal 
■ to. the' interests of Abe" Provi.nee,t''.-I' ,ho'p-e I will get 'their full su|),x)ort, 'for'„'the 
,',praposai which I' have i'ormulated," pa'rticu'larly ^ as it ..'does 'iiotl"'.in'|tire '.the 
■.,interests':o'f any' Province in the future constitution' of' India.;' ' 


: ANNEXUEB Id.' ^ 

■ ttEMOUJiKBUM '^nKOAKUINO THE ' POSITION OF 'AsSAM^'-.^" 

■,■% ■ 

By Snjut .ChmdradMr Swmh,-' , , ' 

Oommunul Frobkm and ihe Mimritus A§T^ement'I)mwnent, 

There is no communal problem in Assam.,- ■ , -'Practically ,., we ■have, -only .two 
communities, the Hindus and the Muhammadans. ,,, We .have , 'no- '.Depressed' 
Classes; and 'the small number of the people "w,ho," belong, to ■ the- -.lu'wev castea 

',', ', 'H.T.C.— HI-' --^■.'ll''' - 
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ot the Hindu cominiinity have very much better place in Assam than m 
any otlior Frevince in India. They are not iintoiichables ; they are not 
dovii by the higher cartes and they have their representation in the 
fa^^isfatire Coiiin il, the Local Bodies and in the Public Services. I am 
ihf*refore very much pained to find that the minorities in this Conference, 
peihap^ unwiitingly, are going to create a dissension among iis by allotting 
IH seifs ior the so called Depressed Classes j in onr future Legislative Conneil 
and proposing a i^epanite electorate for them. 

Xowliere in India the Hindus and the Mnhanmiadans have ever lived 
in better peace and amity. Both these communities in Assam are practical 
enough to realise the principle of give and take.” Of the two Ministers 
and two Executive Coimcillors in Assam, three are Indians; and out of these 
three, twm liave always been Muhammadans, although the Muhammadan 
popiihitioB of ilia province would not justify this. But yet nobody has ever 
1 km rd the slightest protest agamsi this from the major eommimity. Neither 
the Hindus nor the Muhammadans in Assam object to give each other a 
litilc more than a bat is justly due. But when one protends to hold the 
s<nlc ot justice in one^s hand and dictate terms the matter is quite different. 
Looking from this point of view, T fail to understand why in the Minorities 
Agi cement Document there shoulrl he allotted as niuch sis 35 sesifs to the 
Miib.tmmadans oiit of 100 in the future legidative body of Assam when their 
popiilalion ^treugtll docs not come up to even 32 per cent, of the aggregate, 
fills is the SfMcmd point on which 1 cannot agree with the minorities agree- 
ment. 

Tim third point of objection h to the number of &eats allotted to the 
Eiiiopfums in Hie Assam Legislative Council The entire Christian popula- 
It m in A'^sum is 2ft2,5S0 uhuh form*={ oulv «i little over 2 per mit. of the 
popiilafimi oi the Province, The Europeans must have been inejuded in 
ill!'- figure: ior I could not find fhein separately shown in the Census papers 
ill thc3 India House. And yet ihe framers of the Minorities Agreement 
Domuicnt Ihouglii it fit to allot 10 seats to the Eiiropeans in Awam. besides 
3 tes the Christinns, and 1 to the Anglo-Indians. 

IIio ditciimeut presciihcH separate elor tender; Lw the preseiii, Bilt I am 
aiiaitl lhat ihe large imiionly of my ptople uill not appiwe of this. Exrepl"- 
ifig only one maion of the Muliammnd.ins who uoulrl like to Inve sepanite 
ilcMiorafcs for ilie fird. few vear*^, "^he people of Assam in renend are iii 
i.iYour of joini eiecdorates. The Assam Muslim Associnfiend’ wliicli enlists 
K if’, ifHMi a verv con ider.ihlc poilmii of the educated and iiiiliieniial 
Miihaminadaiis in A^miui and uhiib r« ihe only orgnuisi d Muhninmadaii 
pohlnal body in ihe Frm mtc by a uuainmou'^ rcMiluHmi, has asked me to 
pLi< c flic (laiius ol the Muliamntcdan roi lor eler+oratc^ but for 

rcM rvatmn of *^rafs. The Associalion also claims wciplitage, if the Muiiam- 
isiari HI populafam of ihc Province rcdiucd hv flic reason of tlie transfer 
oi llto district of Svlhct from to Bcngfd f ir which iliere is an agitation 

in (he loiinii^ : and tfm lluHin fommrr’fv will gladly consent to the rcriiiired 
wctidiLige ill the event of ^tich a IrinT 

raider thee i irciiin dnnee , I c, nn'i c* the Afiiimitie^si AgreeniCM 
Dotairiciif The niotfo of As- i itKot f IcH orates with reserTation of seats 
oil population liasis. 


T( d FA 

^fucc Die Iasi Sesdon of tlti (km for* nee there has been an agitation in 
\ H\ for Ihe trnu-Lr of ihe didrief^ of fsvlhoi, Cachar and Coa'limra from 
A- -am io IhmgaL None (an dirpuic tlM» right of Sylhei to be transferred 
lo IhuigaL <41ic people of ^vHh t are Bengalees. Their distriet was joined 
to \'-sam oi^fv for convcuieuce of administration of the Province of Assam 
at a time uhni \«^sani alone uas too small for separate aclministration. 
Suite Hnui circiunsfances hare changed. The agitation for the transfer of 
flu dtdnhf has been going nn for a long time. The Bengal Legislative 
(huinci! IP in fnvonr of ihe transfer; and so was the Legislative Council of 
As^nm wme time ago, In publlr meetings all over Assam and Bengal resolu- 
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MUa are beifig pas^et! nn.aiiniousl.r m favour of Ihe tniiisfer, Sylbet » 
‘ilso a deficib fiistrioi; ifs rewmies vaniioi <»\p 4 nd, and the rest of Assam 
lias to fmd no less than about lakhs oi luort* or kss, cverj year 

•for the acimiiiisir.ition of S\jhet, For r(»a‘-onSy Hio people of Assam 

proper do not olpect to the tramfer <d to lleii^od, pHnideti only that 

tliC‘ pohtjh al siatoH ol tho Frounce js nof. lowered Iw leasoii of any siieli 
tiaiister— and tor this, thene ss not the ^iightt*st jiistdic ation whatever; 
lor Assam, witliont Sylhefc, with In^r inueasini]; |>o|mlalioiiy with her lull 
areas and her ^ast resonnes, will ionti not only a seli-uip|ioitiiig Imt a inotG 
piosperoiis and lioino|j^eiif»oiie Frinime, ahmssi as large as Bengal in area, 
hot of iar greater potentialities. I may mention here that as far back m 
the year 1925, the (locermiient of Avsam in their letter No. l57f1"Pol-l)/llth 
August, stated that in the e\en1 ot the trnnsler of Hylhet to Bengal, “ th© 
Hiainienance cd the existing system ot admim.sinition will he a lighter burden 
on the reduced Frounce ot Assam,” and that it would be pertectly feasible 
to inaintain Assam as t% mafor Frovinfo.” I hope I shall not ho niisimder* 
«iood. i nmu' a^k Sylliet to go away. All that I moan is that if Bylhet 
wants to go, the doiuanrl is onl.y just and proper, the transfer will be of 
advantage to the Byiheties and the Assamese alike, and that the rest of 
Assam does not fee! justified to bland in the way. 

The ease of Caehar and Chialpara u very different fisiui that of Sviliet. 
Unlike Kyllui, in both Ihese districts the agitation is being earned not by 
ihe real and pennanent inhabit ants, but by some pi^uple irmn Bengal who 
want to take them away to their own Fiovinee, Hiese people are residing 
ill tlie^e areas only tor bu^nies^ or protessioiinl purpo^e^, ivithoiii being really 
doiiucded, and can have, therefore, no vmice in the matter, hi Cachar, the 
orjgmal and periiuineiit inhabitants, the only people whose voice ought to 
trmiit, are untortunately too inarticulate to make themselves heard. Never* 
tiudesb, they do not and they cannot w int to go to Bengal; for they have 
Jieir kith and kin not in Bengal Imt in Assam, and their association and 
tiieir history are connected not with Bengal bnt with Assam. The transfer 
oi Cachar, unlike tliat of Sylhet, will also create great administrative diffi- 
culties in Assam. 

The transfer of Goalpara cannot be effected without causing very serious 
discontent, both in that area and the rest of Assam, and doing the greatest 
to the people of both. It is an integral and most indispemabl© 
part of Assam proper. In language, in religion, in history, in manners and 
customs and above all, in flesh and blood, it is pre-eminently Assamese and 
has noiliing common whatever with Bengal. The District Assodatioa 
of Goalpara,” the only political body, composed of the indigenous popula- 
tion of tli(‘ district, liiu^e askid me to opiiose btrenuously any proposal for the 
tiansi'er of tlicir district and to press their right and determination before 
thi> ChadVreiKO to ho always retainorl in Assam, vliore alone ihoy can find 
proper seo|H‘ loi ilieir tlovolopineni. 

There are a few Zemindars in Goalpara whose lamls are permanently 
bettlofi, unlike any other lands in Assam, except those of Bylhot. They think 
that the> lui\e no proper representation in the Legislative Coimcii of Assam. 
While in Bengal, where the Zemindars form a very influential body, their 
interests vill ho imich hetiiw seiwed; although T may remark that th© 
Zoiaindars nf Bylheh vho have so long put up wilh iho same disaclvaiitogd, 
have never been heard to complain on this score. This demand seems rather to 
he ior spf‘ciiil represonfarioB than for the splitting up of the Fnwnnce. In 
fact, excepting these few Zemindars, whose number is only five or six, there is 
not one single Assamese in Goalpara who does not oppose the transfer of the 
district to Bengal. And any attempt at such a transfer is bouii#to give rise 
to a very strong agitation anci great discontent in my Frovinee^ 

Mill Tract$, 

The kilt areas pf Assam inhabited by variona tribes of aboriginals in 
different stages of advancement. Some are sufficiently educated and 
Advanced to ’b© included in the new constitution o! %% Frovimi^^ whilt 

, F 9^ 
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in til© ta&e of others it is too prematw© to think of it. The people of the 
plains urge that no part ot the hill areas shotiid Tbe separated from the* 
Fronate ior '^diich there are hi^jlorical^ economical, liiiguisticj racial and 
other reasons. The Got^-ernment ot Assam, therefore, propose to 

includo the aclviuiced portiom of these areas in the new constitution and 
Ieavt‘ the hai'kward portions, tor. ilie Naga and the Lnsliai Hills, to be 
afliniiii^fered by the Governor under the control of the Gmemor-GeneraL 
In their letter of July, 1931, the Government of India, the Assam Govern- 
ment rightly observed—** the elution must of course provide not only for 
the protection ot the plains from molestation, but, on the one hand for a 
guarantee io the people of Assam of their legitimate claim on the natural 
rosour<‘cs ami freedom of trade, and on the other, for duo regard to the 
interests ol the aboriginal inhabitants. . * . The Province of Assam slioiiH 
sill be able to have its share in such mineral wealth as may be discovered in 
the lulls ” f beg to siipfiort this proposal of the Government of Assam and 
to share these viewh. But 1 beg to add that an earnest attempt should be 
made to bcht the^o backward tracts for full representative Government and’ 
they should ho included in tlie Constitution of Assam as soon as they are 
tokivilily advauccHi, 1 also add that in the meantim© ** the interest of the 
aborigMial inlrabi tains ” and “ the legitimate claims of the people ol Assam 
on the ** resmiices ” and the ** mineral wealth of these hills should be 
scnipuloiisly guarded. 


Ventral ^ht€rnmi7ti and Fravinttal Auionofr^y* 

The oi A%aui are unanimous in their demand for lesponsibility in 

the CVuti.d Chticriiiuent, and for full autonomy tor their Province, They 
are of opiiiiou tliai it is idle to speak about the fjmlpm of India, so long 
as the Otn iuuiifiinit of India is not responsible to the chosen repreicniativeft' 
of tiu* pco|ilc. As ior provincial aiitonomv, no other Province has a better 
chiim to il lliuu Av.nn, v« n an iiuli pimh ut pn'sfde iioi ^ory long ago, 
ur<‘ no ommuu.d tioufilo^ in A lit un h»dvonii the 

Ilmdi! jful ffie .Muhimmadiiis h iw ! 4 eG{('»ro hu u i tory, In 

fcociui liwttms we arc mm It aiiead uf man%" of Iho adurnud Pio\ lines in 
India. In Mlinatimi Asmara one ot the foreruoNi Provinces iii British 
Indio Afid ni th tf*f‘ Helorui^ of lh|9 hou‘ nowhere lenTi mrue srucessfully 
wmrked tlioii ni, I then ton heg ^'o ^ubniit that nothing less ihau a 

first clas^ autouuutui> govu’iimcnt will ^atisij the iMopfe of my Province. 


ViHunutfn y ami ron* 

La th I be ^ to a^h thnr tlie Bound av, the PrauchiHo and the other 
Corumitteei o* romnutuous that iu»n Inueaitei he appointed uia} uuitaiu a 
full fepie cut ttion ot tie Pr<UHue 

Non inifu Infi ^ TL’?, 


ANNEXFRK 15 . 

I^MORiNOrVf m TH» COMMUNAL FilOBtF.lI IN BkNGAI . 

^ Jl]/ Ifr. J. Ah Bamf, 

The IliridiH eoustiiuto nearly U |icr ctmt. of the population of Bengal. 
In acliiition, 2 per cent, of the population (induding a small fraction of siich 
proportion eousistiitg of Anglo-Indians, whose home is in India, and of 
E«ro|M?aiis ont perttuinenll? settled in India) consist of Jains, Buddhists, 
and people of primitive faiths who are closely akin to Hindus, and are liO*# 
plat’Vt! on a mmtmm electoral roll with the Hindus, 
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Apart from wide^piead education amongst the Hindus and tlio very 
:iiiportarit position they liave occupied lor (^eniurles in tlie organisation of 
credit botli lor internal *iiid i‘xteriiai business and iratle, in tbe conduct of 
siifii trade and in the dLstributum or com modi ties, in the organisation and 
manageiiient^ with a few exrepnoiH, oi iienrly all non-^iate for 

ecliieatioii and other objects oi juihlic udiare lof uliuh there is a very large 
niiiiiber, iar esceodmg the nuiuber of simile hi’^uintioos), the iiuportanee 
ot the Hindus iii Bengal was recognised \\lien the Lufkiiow Coiuiuunal Fact 
was airiced a^ in 1917, aftm prou acted (Ihcu^sious b) acusHlitiHl ropresen- 

bolh lliiidu aiKl I^ly>Inn, oi the ino^t impottaiit organ nation-^ jii 
India, pohtwai and communal. The Lnc'hiiow F.ut, lf\ willing absent of 
borli ioimtiunitie^, nilo\U‘d ro rin Huidu Comiunnity oi Beugal hi) pi*r cent. 
Oi the oleaed in the l^rcwniaal Legi*-lature. 

The CTineimnents oi England and India adjusted the Cominunal C|U6stion 
under the Gcnmnmoiit ot India 1919, cm the basis oi the Lucknow 
Fact. 

The eonditions of life in Bengal do not require n further accentuation of 
ihe comiuiiii. 1 ikvuagc in the electorates and m the LegisiatiiiC'j, as a change 
ni ^liat tliictirtu iike^ to affect ^enoiivh whatincu progiessiu* tentlencn*^ 
there ate in the administration in matters of general welfare and in the 
conduct of trade, interuai and external 

The entire Hiiiclu coaimimity of Bengal is coiiunced that there no 
justification tor the {•‘stabiishiiient in Bengal ot comnniiiai ele# torates and of 
reservation oi seat^ for a majority emnnnuiity. Such a ystem is not only 
unjust to the imnoniics, but experience showte that it is uncalled for. 
Amongst the uiimus eonsicleratums uliicli make rcsenation of seats and 
separate communal electorates ior a majority community undesirable, atten- 
tion is invited to the iollowing points: — 

1. Ill Bf ugal, local bcaiies consist mostly oi elec ted lumbers. There 
are no coninnaial electorates or resenuition of seats in any of the very 
large numbei* oi local bodies m Bengal, except the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Oi Calcuttii. In localities where the land-owing classes, the 
traders, and moiiey-londers are mostly Hindus, and the electors are 
mostly Muslims, recent elections have shown that the majority of 
elected rep reseiita fives on local bodies has consisted of Muslims. 

2. The division of the elei torates into separate compartments accord- 
ing to crei^ds with the right to each compartment to send communal 
representatives has led to the formation in the Legislature of Bengal 
oi commima! parties, and not of parties eomtitiited on the basis of 
Xioiicies of general public weliare. This has seriously impeded the 
progress of the Province since the establishment of communal selee- 
toraies and coniiniinal representation. Thf^ Almistorg in the Depart- 
TsieiitR, in which the rt‘sponsibility rests with the Legislature, aro 
atl ached to eomiuuiial groups. Measures emanating from Ministers, 
belonging to tormnunal partie^s, have been received with suspicion and 
have been opposed tui n(*eount ui distrust generated by the present 
grouping of parties duo to separate comiuunal electorates sending 
communal represeiitativos. 

9. By a inajorhy community being limited to sending to a Legislature 
its se|inrate representafn''Os, the nimorities, however important they 
may be, ate depiived of the privilege of requiring such r'epresentatives 
to i'onsider and supjiori the minority point of view. It is^ almost an 
incitement to religious strife when a candidate for election to th© 
Legislatures has to base his appeal to the voters not on a policy of 
general w^elfare, but on a policy of communal ex4^isiv6ness and 
aggrandisement. A system of communal olectorate^ deprives the 
eoiintry of some of the best workeri who naturally object to basing 
their political action on d if ©renew in the personal religious faith of 
i jndividimls and communiti^. It should be remembered that the State 
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IE hictia Eotliiiig to clo the religion of Chuichj eitliei oi the- 
Hindus 01 Mmlmib, 

I It «<iiioiiki also he huine m inmd that the foa^is upon mhieii the 
Biitish coiiritctien With India was foundtd and m D iked until leceatly 
Iru bill! iiii laoltsscd poln\ of tin open dooi witliiuii di-tiiictioii ot 
cLi H OI iiiiil as political ‘mihont^ oi htata pioftiiiicnt Alter 

a and i lull of conmctioiij no ottisioii lus mihBii 

hii clisiiiibinti fd thoH loundations and ot it^ulumg political status 
111 liidi i aicoidiiifc, to diducnct^ m h hgioiito IkIuIs 

5 Wfuk all pi igi«ssi\« ekuiints m Indian liic, eiitoiud^til by the 
liiipyKi of Bnti ii ( iiiiiui lu\t keu stiu mg tviOi corHirltnbb success 
to bIwUi! tlt< imtb suable distinctions oi caste, a scuons attempt is 
king liude to udiocinee i nea ra te system amongst tne peopk of 
incli i in tin ligioii oi poiiins, leading to intstiiai imtoutli ibikty la 
politnal kk nd pH pa tandi Ihe adoption oi tins polity lull iiudc 
tin gH it lunk tli it lus hiiii su comi'dit-dn d ni IikIu laigei\ tutli the 
help oi Bull li udmin 1 st j aims iiul h ickeis 

I? \s pomti I mil b% fh« Sikh !><] jii<s tin mvebtimni of a maio- 
iit\ iomnui!ist\ with tbi puuu to luvo i ii^uved iinjoiit’^ in the 
legHlittiio tlHitd b\ i Mpu tc loiimiHud (kctuiik inioimts to a 
diHiiiu tion b\ tbit coinuauat^ o u the i!iiinoiitu> liowttei 
impoilint and « ipiblc lhc\ be Ihe sipaiatist ^clieiuts urged 

Im toH till (oiinuithes oi the ('oniuenre take no note oi possible 
fimtiiatiom in immiutil propoitions 

7 In fk iigni tisui lus biui gieater amity between the Hindu and 
Musimi cirtrimtmitio^ lluin tlsc whole m India There was no general 
cl« iuand in igiiitioii on thy pmt oi Mudims in Bengal loi sepaiate 
lonmiiiiiil dccioiitis prior to the dnision oi the elettorates m 1909. 
When polittud pirties wen so ckuded, the plotlig^mlbt^ of that pokey 

st itnl til li, till iKcd loi it would diMippear m n few yens Ihe result 

Ills bun diffuuit li ‘.puiil priuleges aie omo ecmeecleci to a com- 
niu{i!t\ it i«- fiitdii tofxpiit tbit loinmuniti to uiiendu those pirn* 
h /I s ol its in 0 iru iuh III i i i ^ d n h i <1 tlitic- 

toH ill uu! i n II Will I !i I 1 II 1 i li I u^it 

m«\ b< clingHdid m ii nin nl" U'un I < il ^ t « n i inhd 
in flu iiindd be idluii I to 

M I hui i m piobiun oi tiu Dcpu-»std Cl sis ui Beiuil m the 
s line Hi i *u tin pioblun pHsuifs it ill m M idia*** md in paits of 
t!u BhiiIiu Fh idui i\i un dists tint hue raui latn, and 

111 yi\ 1 1 u th iliai aio not mt tlu prcsuit moment, untouiliAiMe are now 

I utiin luiwud i dum b li < i u dipus'-id m mdn to 

td i sin puli! I irst. d |uii liu iut that uiit mth sbilif} 1 ms 

In >h ft ij| m \ I ti nm h ik i^uri uif ii |h ii hon Ihe uicums- 
till 4 hit IS 1 tin I wfso law dioo i to < all tlioiUH lu s iiiitoudi- 

dib ih H iH pal 3 k 1 ! it piof^> ion d nun ti 1 ? in tiio 

Fublfc S n i I ^ 

il t I in ? ! 1 n " \ s n bt m 1 \\ miu il diffi- 

tolh Osh il bit tl jh I li i n u\ uu rn ! | pk 15 

i, iidiifh In 1 1 i ltd > tli M dihi iftn w 1 disapfeii ifon utw and 

ibe |i!<biti!i i il * llie (oiikMU* Will hi ioiiiid 1 is\ cf 

II i 1 II n 1 f< I d\\ \\ \ ^ ih liiudns into toudablts’’ and 
" liiii » 1 j! bi 

li* I msiNni (I I u loi iln ni 1 nits mniii mu ukI lor 
I it a u K ^ jflu! thmllunluv sn I tlu dim nam oi tin luiiam- 

iiig s^d III Bui d to ifn IBmlu (umnunitt will kid to a grave 
fNikUi il HI 1 1! 1 !oj ih Findti c»f lluuil will then not oniy lose 
tin idi! Is tms inu luut but will Ttcme i f.ii smaller 

I sciportjott oi u its th m tlu \ hould I ist In isason of tli ii imiiibei 
and impoitiiiu 
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Mkw )1 \\m M iy\ nn iiils 


J M 10% 


ilf/ iSi/ i*fahh{i>ikavi at ikiHani 


1 'i O » 
I i U 
d I 


lliii.. i*^ €i ui i in wlu h tin (|iit tni! ai iir„3Ui<l j j| 
tilt- |iio|M#bCj| jii 4\ t( ii tiiiit! >0 Ins itn i Ud II c v« 
tion 1 II tiK) 11 lull Ij i li ui l< iiil oi iliihitii < t* on 
iiopoi^iiiu, Oil] loo htlio oi flit bioid m i li 

apphti'l li ih< It is to In lUv- i 

Henti, fill if i 1 yp n s i iiiuiiIki of iht IJouinl j 
iudicali lilt pi llupk^ vhnh la iii\ m 13 hi I 


« I 


Hit liioia 

■ltislu1)l% SlIullOll oi tOi ti 


m itac bitt^ coiiciasioti <m the subject 

i piinuiv loiiMfkiitjon is 111 it ImiiuiiLt^ is 

iiaiioiialit} ibino foiiuuiinit} i nUson must iiiaki i 
it IS iicifbd ill In lutiHsi >l imm uut\ 11 it is tin 
the Lti^ue oi >« tijous is iouaded 

biiiulii!> i community iiuiki i tommunil simp, 

la cl recisouiblo spmt 111 thu mttu'^t oi i lotuiin 

IS no iialioiij jiisfc as a (lividul community is no 
t» be a nition suited to luk hoi emu ik'-tiuy \Mi| 
liti liatiouhood No section .unoii^ ys dispuli s thi luoyi 


in it 
Htui 
J urtof 
1 hi 

Mmu 

Uf ( I 

nu j i 


/ mtioni! t , ‘‘"'t 

I>! lUi ,p[P‘ ‘ • ‘fl't* li 

'«* ^vlluh 


li hS;* 

III I 


^ 1 unis 

— " ■ ' 1 ^ ^ \ C) i '\ 

oiH seioial tommumtits lii h ue to me ice tb msf Kcs mPi tin ' it 

Tli© iaci IS that all Induius— ihiidiis, Multamuud ins Sikp^ nit ion 

IndiaiK hist lud coiimiunilists liteniaids Polity alk '^uitisl j( 

one luduii commimity Soci ili>p -vve inaj have oiii 

gionslyj miv have oni distiini iaiths eiiltuially vve m ly reli- 

oiir time-worn ideas But in the conditions of to-day we must n 
air that is all about ms India is not going to have m itinos ] the 

own ui disiegaid ol the dtniociitic atniospbre ot oui TIi r 

to live as hum in beings imcnsluod bv otheis, will to Wish 

the piogiess ot the human mind Ihero ih no place to-dav 


oonseivative Brahmin^ equally, no Mussulman can rqtam tb© a foully 
aie Kahis who do not follow the teaching of the Karan ri nil 

upholders ot thou faith have to leiogmze that then ^ithoda.K 

only different names for the one Cieator, that hidden imi 
coioms ot skin and nnnad names we axe ail human beuig&} ^J^fferent 

In this spirit all sections of India will hav^e to work fcogethe 
to tistc the hints ot mdc p€ luleiK e do be mdipenckut^ am 

acLnovi ledge the mckpindtnce ot utlicis I he nun who uooid to- 

IS only toigrag tcttois ioi himscif 3t must bt lemuiibcj^^d otheiH 

immity that viuhis to g< t th* bitki ol othet communitu 
be di\ ickd into sub-communitu foi at tin loofc of ^ coiUes to 

IS scli-inlexi •.!: me! that spud will spuad iiom tj-iQ Hit if© 

mclividiuls composing li While selt-iiiUicst divides tly 
tion mutes liiose who pme up haic I hose that ktu! ,1 ^ 

M\i\ 

Sides 

Who then should make tk fust move toWcUds ui<o«ei| . 

present dnv perveitul idea is ilmt the wmak should g© The 

strong Thaf is not the w^iv to peve A grant gnulgiugij to the 

bestowed nt u i lecoiuiles, it only leivc-s a scar to be imru 
“ ' ..... . 

own accord 
securing 


cicate 0 p posit mu , a light < iisucs whuh lesults m loss to both 1 © 


lesented Foi i tuie recoiRiiiation the strong should of their 
piopose generous terms to llie smaller pa ity A saerihc© -- 

friendship which is dour is no sacri/i<e m leaiity Human 
a possession which shoukl be piiiied higher than auv tom ih 

made in secuung il Ihe Hindus, tlierelore, being ^h© mai 
must first make approaches to the Muhammadans. To-day Party 

politically divided into many snb-eommunities It was go are 

years The Mueiims ruled our country ior 800 years without c ^ decent 
as IS shown by the fact that over 70 per cent of the 

Hindu* 



To-day, the obtainment of control of affairs by a community arises from 
the expectation of pusbing forward comm-anal interests, with the result that 
fhe Biibcastes wish to share the spoil. In trying to share by communal 
ilirision they injure the commonwealth. Only an interest that can be 
obtained by common effort can be shared in common. In the endeavour to 
divide ii into different portions we may lose its realisation as a whole. 

A ina|orJty community slioiiid therefore first be united amongst them- 
selves and then offer to the other communities a substantial share in the 
iiationlioorl of India. A nation has its responsibilities as well as its rights. 
Kights are privileges; responsibilities are the price paid for thcin. The 
respotisihilities and rights should counter-balance. The Mussulmans should 
Imvo a fair share of both. Lot them make their claim and then examine 
vhere the demands are exorbitant and -v^here fair. Give them what is 
i air— nr even a little more than what is fair, and resist the uniair. The 
pri<'e of peace has to be given. The majority can always afford to be 
gpiicroim. A sense of gratitude is a better bond than the reception of 
ronende benefits. 

Politics is a va^iie science, but it is a vast one. It pertains to every 
activif5" of human existence. Domestic affairs are domestic polities^ all 
economic*^ f|iiestions are a part of political economy. Everything that is 
mdeterminatc connected with human affairs is politics. Therefore, the maiii 
function of organised sociaiy, which is the eonsummotion of the happy 
living together of^ mankind, is given the name of ** politics.” The govern- 
ment of peoples is not an easy task, far people are a conglonu'ration of 
iemperainents. and to devise a system of ml© that will satisfy every membor 
of ^ the society is an im possible task. For a nation or a eoinmunity to live 
fairly well together, they will haim to achieve a common mentality. For a 
cmintry to be successful in nclf-rule. a common political mentalitv higher 
Hian any mdivichml mentality mn.^t develop. The collective mintality, if 
lorinei] on flic appreciation of the common good of the people as a who!©, 
> .akcH lor^ a state of peaces This results in ac<]uiescefice in the foniiatiou 
I ii f^mistilntion by whuli every individual in the highi^r Interest of all will 
idapt Ihs outlook to the common mind of the populace. Indiji, to have ft 
r^\!dciicr\ freed from -uhordinatum to an alum power, will have 
iii deu lop UiU h n polihijf merdalu^i. lA'i po lupns hhiH Mm 

aburiiv lor sjicrilirrs ff. HauetMre, I he Humnunil dilTerem«s are io be 
.iflfirled, ail pariie-' must hr- prepared le jeakv reuamable .oicrilH**-. Let 
iH mm c‘\uimine vliut Uatse mrdiie* dioufd be, 


I la* UMei difluiilf pn)ldem >h.if ef II indii-Muslnfi A g(»od 

Hide el lav niui older, a fim Idiihon that udl norb fricfiViii, the 

riere-vary jeeaeiffN ru deteiic*<\ needtuu nf individual vomillori, non -in ter- 
lereme wilh reledoiK nmueme- iluee am! mb ^ her matters that are 
iriflispui ibh lor ilm gem n! v.elfjuv to ether, ean be veil proudeil tor 
rrdliou! 'fTn* Ifmdii or .Mu-fim’ fmvmg fe nuikc ,tm hjiI shA acrihecu 

Ii lor Jiothim/ 'Uupli tor the pnrpfKc of remoung the fear, 
iiubtly or^wroiiglv eiucrkuned, from tie mkids of Hu* minority ecu n tiuity, 
the m.ijtwity (ommuii.ry rmb b uo‘ o em b f d on, 

pro|>oad c id iiifts mi dm \\e ioiiu Huuifler in mor© 

detail III ulml peual fueauiri nuhsoritv Hueniuni^ie. nny desire to be 
Npeeiafly irom doiCiivnue hr a mopjniy coinmuiuiy. 

The Lau Conn- to do toan! insiicc to all, irrespective of eom- 
li.iw !s 114'^ n '-I'H eter el persons. 

oVi 1 fu> arin\ to di leiu! tpe 4 ouutry. 

? A hell lif.ui Iw' Iree to follow nhat ealjin^ or profession h# 

ibsir^. 

oil Eicry man Io he free io worship according to his coBScicuee. 

tf) Faxes iij apply to all communities without discrimiuatioii. 

if} Medical relief and educational facilities to be open to all citiaens. 
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(g) Equal opportunities of public service and state benefit to be 
guaranteed, 

{h) Social customs and the respective culture of coijamunities not 
to be iiiteriered with by other communities. 

These and suck other princi])!es are at the I'oot of all deniocratie constitu- 
ions. But li is one thing to lay down principles and quite ariother for 
hem to he worked up to ni practice. Democracy is majority rule, 
)eiiioeracy decides by majority votes and, therefore, decisions may disregard 
veil accepted principles. It is necessary, therefore, that fair treatment 
hould be ensured to minurities on lines X now suggest, 

(1) ill any Bill bearing on a matter of religion or custom , a com- 
inuiaty by a two4lurds majority may claiiTrt and obtain exemption 
from the application of the Bill. When such minority community 
exercises the right it should not have the power to continue to take 
part in discussion of, or vole on, the measure. 

(2) The Muhaiuiiiatlan community will have reserved ter them one- 
third oi the seats in the Central Legislature. 

(d) The eieeiioiis will be by joint electorate. This will promote better 
knowledge and appreciation of each other by the two communities. 

(4) The pnni^ion of reserved seats should not he hiid ikmn in the 
constitution but should be agreeil to between the tw^o communities 
by way of a convention. The Hindus should bind themselves to see 
tiiat the result of the Muhammadan cdeetions b<‘ar out the agreed 
proportion, it the required number of Muhammadans are not 
returned the Hindus with the least votes will make room lor the 
Muhammadans to the extent of their agreed number. Under this 
arrangement the majority community will awake to tlie necessity of 
meeting their JHuhammadan brtdhern in a spirit of compromise. 
Failing an automatic adjustment of the elections in the right propor- 
tion, prm ision should be made for a stipulation to the same effect 
to be added to the constitution after an interval of five years from 
its inauguration. This is the effective way to turn the two communities 
into a democratic frame of mind. The responsibility placed on the 
Hindus by this scheme is great. The Muhammadans are only asked 
to trust the majority party. The majority party on the other hand 
will be on its trial as to the ^incerity of its intentions in this regard, 
li it fails to keep its engagement, a constitutional provision in favour 
of ihe Muhammadans should be made, 

(o) lliis reservations of seats for the Muhammadans need not 
preclude them from standing for other seats, and eventually if the 
Hindus accept the right kind of Muhammadan patriots, it is possible 
to hope that reservation of eommimal seats may flmappear entirely. 
At the same time, it would be ivell if the Muhammadans can be 
persuaded to alloiv facilities for the election of some non-Muham- 
madaus for Muhammadan reseiwed smats. After all the Mulurminadan 
is not elected because he is a Muslim but because of liis advocacy of 
the Muhainiuaclan interest. The same principle would apply to a 
Muhammadan .standing tor u non-Muhammadan seat, or to a Hindu 
standing for a Muslim seat. The great object in view is to bring ihe 
two coiuinmiiiies so close together politically that out of this contact 
there may arise a mutual trust which may bring about a common 
Indian nationality free iroin ail religious or communal aloofness, 

(6) The public services will go by merit. Competitive examinations 
should be introduced for every branch of service, using Mat tem in a 
wide sens© to iiiciude civil services, subordinate departm^ital ^services, 
municipal and local board appointments, ©ngineering, mcsdical and 
military services. All communities must compete for them and th# 
.posts will go by the number of marks. 
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( 7 ) It loiist bo acliiiittid, howe\er, that a backward community witk 
liiiiitcd u unices ioi the education ot its niembais cannot compete on 
et|ual til Ills with < oiuimmitm possessing ainplei lesouices and better 
ecjuj i^pid li> the tact ot their past constant use oi educational and 
otiiu di\iiO|iiiig tauhties Bickviaid comiutmiiics inii tiieicioie, 
bt fHovitltd uiiii \udti and inoie s|H<ial i icihties toi education 
Tills t in hi (lone In lugei ints lo then school*, wheie tlie^ aio at 
iirn disad\ mi Vi til tads lor lidai < due itioii, ^^hokllslilps lor 
spuiil l)iaiHb<s oi i iutation such is iiiedicalj eleclnial^ and 
en|.p!iiuiug «uiua%, tie 

(S'l lit 111 fill y{ ihi laditU's iiiintumed m ( 7 ) abovej the back- 
waid ni iimiiiui «. ladid id s m iv 1 ui to entei the ^ei\ice in piopoition 
to th ii numhu lu ilu | upul itum and nituiaii} they would preier 
tu I lu ^oftii |M ( 1 d pj( lion undo it k isfc ioi the liisi ti w \t iis 

II mi} ihuiloH, ho I u land ih it a (ft on puientage in tin seivite 

bi lived ioi tin uunoui^ (onmuuntc Hut to dfenc ippmii u cut 
tb < uididute must }u\e p i>‘jcd Iho fom|iotitive tvamination Kquired 
for that scuiUj although In not ha\e obtained su&cieufcl\ high 
iiiaik'. lo bung him nuoii^st tiu ^iu(t slid ( uididatts. Foi example^ 
fcii| pi St tlitu Hi iauitv V a iinifs in a dipaitmciit^ and the percent- 
ag( i \ul toi the minont^ (ouminiaty is oae-thitd iuz h) ind that 
aiiioiigst the lust tvu riU ot liigln^t mirks thcie tie thiee 

Midi uuiis Allans llio umamuig Ihice should then he taken fiom 
Muliaiiumid in i indiditis in \t below the succebsM candidates* It 
should li tiu* s uiii turn b< piovided m the uiteu&t oi etii- 
iUiK\, thii no c indidait who lias Udid to secure at least oue- 
thiid ol ilu tot tl numb 1 ot mirko or &uih other total as may 
bo l!\<d !i> a Ptthiu htiiRi Commission should be tonsidered 
ill Ioi afipomtimnt Thus wdl be ensured tl) a proper representation 

III tin It vice (it the mmonty eoraiuunity and C2) eikieniy ot th# 

Bwiuci (In the litter depends the good government ot the country 
and flu mic rests oi the country as a whole must have prece- 

de m o\ti the itttcn'st of any individual community* 

/ill ou I III hit II (d I a (tmimuiiii} u thiu hi ii t ip ml 

wuKi i( II Imt o 1 u 1 po Sibil (omissions ifjuuki be tiiipoiin 

I do »oi ill ll! thuibi ii it flu «omiuuuu\ ioi whom thcH conii^sion are 
ijuiiki u 10 Ih cUpnit I oi tin m it the cud oi a h\i d peiiod, but that 
methods h mid hi di i id to in « ila cotijinmUy within i fivid period to 
(OHIO up l> ifii stinlud (i ( |i!j| n tit uul flkums oi tin in y iit^ com- 
til ^ lumi i U til oi l(\(!!u!g up Hu hiikwaid, not of 

kvelhn/ down tin olMiutd c muuintn i 

It iMiill t( «l iiH nu h it ( od tl it t isrc oi if Mitmi u not taken 

ill aii'\ llmf I luu wiittcn !■» i ( ut i lln Hindu (oiimninity, ior 

exaiiiplf (OfUfii »s iiujh ( a ti,i Hi dunai ^ Hinu^ non Bi ihmins 
Ikitow ll ih!i iti ( uid suh--( tioiis lie tin luiu of Indi "Mtst 

Engli, Ii wiitus fim d* nmin id ih < tem in! m im i tu 

tin Slum ( eoui si ti wi ii d in If b\ fH un hu « i i i ioi dis 

to |Hi| t I I ’ ^ I ( Ui t!( ( nl It mm Ik st i nC Ih I i 1^ no 
doubt h H ^ » h I m M 1 1 11s< m 1 i ^ h u « I k i th d i in | I < nh I 

siicfi ir- l«i iiKHill Ii Is into Inii an i i i it 1 a pipiti m th ftionihlo 

fc itiiK i iiif ihWii Wk n tin w iv oi wdtliiig Together 

an ittid \ j! I iniiui wliuh dm it !< I i m i itu duiioci dit govern- 

iiu III !h ! I u j wih 11 It I nt! IK li i u| ( d omMiiiiiiici, But 

fi t I 111 I m oh i h 1 I f r MSI t fi I ^ t f f iti n i i \t p n 
imiiidKs I fid Slot Midi IS wouli keep ih< m lor (\ti in tin position of 

DU It ptllM It 

iiu nil duns m ikc coominniius Hr Hindu (<mcloiHOia« 

tion iH ill mihf King lln \ iniijit jtt ^ Slnnncs tlit Slnklis the JaiiR 
have 1 iuh'^ it Imoiis c mi a, | him hut tit di thsMti w Hindus Th | oli 
iieai liiiiitiiitv ut tlu Hindu of these iitd other isub mlIioiis is identical 
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These eleiiieiite m then own inteust and m the ^reuei mteie&i of the 
would do well to toiabine to make one aikemluaciiit; ilindu com- 
tor national piu poses 

The Mtisliiiis aie a disiinct pooile Then tiiitiiie, 

teiupei ament, outlook on lite, and outlook on cit and oliieis is clilitieirt 
fioiii that of the Hindu 11ms the Ilmdu and ins natunuii liutlui the 
Miissuimanj aio distimt (ommumiics It ioliow^ th d tlit\ will hue to 
111 ikt, lecipiocai roiK essioiis io (oim io%iihei toi national ends i hiue 
made in tins papei sui;ge^.tions toi sueh a mi piothcitiLuf Am coastiu<ti\( 
ciiticisin of tins s( iitino and Meniatne ^im:,cstionto on tlusi lines will bo 
mhomc, for iin aim is to hnd i ol acconnnodaiion and pent m 
pin suit ot tilt tSitai ideai oi tin. eventual umheatKm of the Indian iKopltn 

The foiegomg proposals apph to the Ctntial Govcinmeiit Constitution 
The iollownig lie luy suggestions foi meeting the tiaims of nnaorities m 
itspeet to the Piovmces ■ 

{(i) Restued seats m piopoition to population 

ih) Competitive exaimnations lor services with psovisiom similar 
to those m the Centiai Government 

(i) Representation m services in proportion to population. 

{d) A majority comniunitj cannot leasonably tlaim xeseived stits^ 
toi it has the means oi seeming at least its requisite nuiriber. 

(e) The fight between the sub-<ommunities oi the mun ooiiiiiuiiutv 
lb not a national hght and should not be piovided ioi m the 
constitution 

As the Hindu lehgion is one and vet the castes aie minyj so is the 
Muhammadan religion one and >et theit aie many tubes among the 
Muslims — Shias, SunniSj Borahs, PaJiaiH, Memons, Iviiopis, etc It is 
conceivable that these sevei xl denominations may, on the analogy oi the 
Hindus sepaiatists ot iccent growth, ask toi separate electoiates It 
behoves the Hindus to wipe out the exclusive attitude oi caste and it equally 
behoves the Muhammadans to ask only for tempoiaiy concessions which 
should automatically disappear with the growth of true nationality 

The leligious distmctioiib will lemaxn, a ceitam individuality m culture 
and eustoiub will peisisi, and difierences oi temperament will continue. 
Yet theie is no leason wh> the two gioat communities of India should not 
bung a coimiioii pm pose to the aifaiis oi the lountij as a whole India 
cannot stand outside the woild ot to-day, lor good oi evil the woikl is m 
the gup oi deinociacy, and India cannot be in exception It may bo that 
die tatoi ship will follow as it his under varioub disguises in some countiies 
ot the West But our piesent concein is with the world at large on the 
common plattoim oi demociatic piinciide 

The Muhammid Ills think that tht > have i giod opportunity ioi a baigaiiu 
The Hindus must make a tan compiomise it they aie to attain a coin- 
radoship wliieh mav promote the ultimate object oi the combined iiaiioiiality 
that alone can make ioi solt-goveinmcnt It the compromise js really 
miniicai to such a chance if would be beitei to leiuse to come to teniis and 
siiflei the eonbupicnces ot mptuie, tor that might induro the Muliamnudans 
to icalize, at a latei stage at least, tlu^ disadvuiiitagc of a cl iv idee! house 
Alter all Mulmmniadans always tell us Hut they shaie tk Hindu deswo 
toi a seii-govoi lied India 

Difficulties are to be met, contionied, and oveicome. They should not 
be used IS an excuse foi keeping India iiam the path oi aclvanq^iiieiit In 
seaicii ioi a tempoiaiy oi moiiientaTy advantage, one nicy lose Ihe^ubsUnce 
It IS better to wmit and hope than to sui render a principle ana accept «i 
doubttul benefit He gatbeis ripe iruits who waits foi the season. 


9th ^ I9S1 
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ANNBXUEl 17 

Memobanbum ok heads of discussion. Nos. V, VI, VII, and VIII. 

By Sir Frahhabhanhar FattanL 
Head V. 

Tub MXNIfttllT AND ITS HKLATIONS WITS THE LEOISLATUEE. 

fi) Froreedh^q on the ha^i^ (see paragraph 9 of this suh-Committee^s 
'^eermd E('imrf), that Kretyfire power and authority will vest in the Crown 
represented hy the Corernor-^General, koto are the Goverfwr^-GefheTars 
Mimsfers to he appointed f F there necessarily to he a Frime Minister^ and 
if sOj h the sehifion and appointment of the other Minislers to he made 
tfiiariablfn and as a constituf tonal necessity, through himf 

Thc^ Executive Power and authority will vest is the Crows represested 
liy the Cirov(*nior-()?eiieraL There will be a Mmistiy to advise the Governor- 
General headed by the Prime Minister, through whom other. Ministers 
will be appointed by the Governor-General as a constitutional necessity. 

(ill What is /(# hf the ninnhei of the Federal Ministers^ or if no number 
is to be imsinhed by the ronstifutioiv, by what authorify is the number in 
praehee to he (httrmined and modified f 

Ordinarily, thorc should be no number of the Federal Ministry prescribed 
by the constitution ; but as we are now starting with a new constitution, it 
wmiM be well to lay down the number as necessitated by the convenient 
grouping of subjects within the orbit of Federal functions. The list of 
HUhjectR provisionally draw’ix up last year would suggest the following 
portfolios ; — 

(1) Army and Foreign Relations. 

(*2) Fi nance, 

(3l Commerce and Industry dncluding Communieaiiow). 

‘II Law Gndudmg Legi'nlativc Bepartment), 

<5) (Jfuieral l)cpiutmcnt«-. 

fhe nmiiitcr of FcfIciMl Mmislcr, may b»^ luodiiied in the light of future 
!if‘eds and fhc anihority tor arhhtions and altciatmti' will ordinunly be the 
Mini iiy, guided as it should he h\ the Legislatuie timt uili have to sanc- 
tion tin* cost oi the ^amo. 

mil ppon'^aai in If made foi the m pre^i nfaiaai iii the Founed of 
Miriisi^ I s* id 

ti7f ihf and Bnfisf in Ua rispi^rirCy^ and/or 

ih't of diffnnif i owmuin^ies or mi(n\fs: if so, of what 

(om miindu s or tnfeiesfs^f 

Tim roii-ntitirrioii. houhl male no pfOiFion of a d’diiigutdiin^ 
lor i!*c oi onlimt)o in ho bn* Mnu- tps oi Iht npieseiitatives 

oi piiiinilM iiibmd— tic iPnS'h India, or any classes or coisv 

fiuioil'in, u llu imuicui ot any sudi sfatmoiy dau^c, apart troiii the 
iinpnc I joabifitv oi ^iti-^iyiiig all \arieGe^ of ^‘parate intcrosts as at present 
know 11 , uiH liiukc 111 tic nu* tii<‘ unitr, ligoiir and eoiiesioii — so essential in 
“ill Iv' M* me Ikflits. In piattiec, however, as nerv iormation of the 
MaiiU'iv udi I If' on the adinmistrative iaknis of the lespective Mem- 

iicfs oi rii< Miui'-tn as ncIL on thiir qualiiios of leadership as illustrated 
IE tlic follmung they ‘■■an command in the JiCgislature, the majority at the 
fTead of J^ovcriimeiil at any time uill ineliide in the Ministry a sufficient 
rcprc^'cfit^lion of inte’*e^ts harim)ni55mg vith the policy of the day. It is 
only by tins means liiat ilie country can move healthily in the direction of 
deriiocffitic national goveinment. as distinguished from government of 
fitorco typed interests and eonmunities. 
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(iv) If there are to he ^uch represeni attve Minister),^ are their respecUm 
numbers to he prescribed either In the wn^idiition lUelj or hy tnHructmns 
to the 'Gove'ifior^Generulf 

This question does not arise in view of the opinion expressed in (iii) 
above. 

(v) (a) In xrhat sense are Minideis to he lesponsihh to the Lfgidaturef 
(h) Is this responsibiUty to he collective? Axid if so, 

(e) Is such coUecthe rcsponsihiMy to he recogntsed and eximssed in 
the consiHufion? 

(a) Ministers will be responsible to the Legislature in the same uay aa 
at WestminivSter, subject to the pro\isi»)n of a no-conhdence ^ote^ as detailed 
in Section 7 (h) below. Fundamentally they owe their existtome in ollice 
to the support of the majority of tlie Legislature. The relatioiihlup between 
the Ministry and the Legislature is of a reciprocal character. The Ministers 
will guide the Legislature and w'ill, in turn, allow' themselves to be guided 
by the sense of the Legislatuie. From their position oi autlioiuy and 
intimate knowledge of the working of the machinery of Oovermuent, they 
will give a lead to the country and their day-to-day contact moth the Legis- 
lature will enable them to appreciate how far the Legislature can respond 
to their measures. 

(I))^aiid (c) The responsibility of the Ministry to the Legislature is to be 
collective, and this collective nature of the responsibility should be lecc^gnized 
and expressed in the constitution, b^nlcss responsibility is coliecti\e, the 
Ministiy cannot govern as a united body. Collective respoiisihihty alone will 
make for unity and steady enforcement of policy. Collective respoiisibility 
also involves collective fall, and it is the recognition ol this fact that lends 
stability to the Ministry, for collective dismissal of the Ministry is not 
likely to be lightly conceived by the Legislature. It is ^easy to break an 
individual Minister ; it is not so easy to cleieat a whole Ministry, 

(vi) What is to he the relationship of the persons appomted hy ike 
Governor-General to assist him in the administration of the reserved 
portfolios to — 

(a) the legislature f — Are they^ e.g., to he or become members of one 
or oilier Cliamher with the usual rights as such to speak md vote, 
or are they merely to have the right to speak in either Phamlmr, with 
no power to votet 

(h) The Council of MinisieisfSre ihey^ e.g., io attend all Meetmgb 
of Ministers or only when directed to do so hy the Governor-General 1 

(a) The relatioBhliip of the persons appointed by fche Oovernor-Ceneral 
to assist him in the adiiiinistration of the iEeserved portfolios to the 
Legislature will be similar to the relationship of any other Ministers, that 
is,*^they will have the iismil right, as Members of either House, to speak 
and %^ote. 

(h) There should be no separate Council of :\iinisters of “Beserved^” 
Departments as distinct from other Blinisters of the Cabinet. They will 
be in charge of the special Beserved '' portfolios, but they will attend all 
meetings of the Cabinet. Similarly, the whole Cabinet will have an advisory 
voice in the consideration of matters connected with the Heserwd Be- 
partmenh. the final decision of wdiich may, however, lie with the Governor- 
General the coalescing of the two parts of the administration will U thO' 
toughest problem of the Federal Government, the solution of which can be 
had only in the frequent coming together for consultation of all Mmistcrs-y- 

Ileserved and others— under the BreBideney of the Prime Minifter, as is 
the case in any unitary Cabinet. Boutime matters will, of course<% be dealt 
with by the Member in charge of each Department. 

(vii) €o%M the cmsfiiuiiofh m distimt from constituUmmI mmg^ 

mnd prarlfce, approprtafelp purport to presmh^ rndmne-- 

M TM drmmsimcm in which a Minutry m to hdd to return 
&r to ham Imt the ronfidmee of the ImidaUn, mi in wlwh tt ts 
or not ivstihed h reiaimm office I 
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(h) Ihp eiremislaufp^ in wkirh in the interests of staMUty an 
mini f mte niionld not . . . ‘nfcesMf /?!/ the resignufion of 
f! Miiusfnj ’’ (Hmmi Jhpori of Federal Hinieture sub-GomniHtee — 
Sfetion regard to the faef that, in general, in 

fgirliamuitffrg sgsiems of Gore} nineni an advetse vote does not ner^es- 
sard i inrain a Miridrg^ iC^ignaHon ^ 

(e) Whfiher or not a Mmisfry irouhl he jastifief! in retaining offle^ 
if on ium gfrfn matfn then are aecorded the svppoff of one Chamber 
hiri iiffiuii that of the other f 

TIhh niiisf lw‘‘ If ft io tho discrotian of the and the Miafetrv 

if! ^pen’ai cimitijstoiifrH may do ^lell to he guided by the Governor-General. 

ih\ An ailieiKo ude should not nefes^arily involve the resignation of a 
\liiifstry. The f ore tJinf ion 'should provide lor a distinet clause ^to the effect 
Unit a direr! vole of no-eoiifidence in the Minivtiy alone will force the 
h >^1 of the Ministry. It must he recognised at the same time that 

iltliotigli ib‘ rf»f|tHsit{‘ perientage of \oie^ in favour of a no-confidence motion 
limy not he a'^aiiahlc, fru|Uont adverse \otes by hare majority should mdiiee 
i«» ion lif'aHise of the I<h t tfiat constant Idndrrmces may vitiate the 
sijiootli uofhiiif of the (kiuunment. and it would he in the Interest both of 
flic eoiintr? .irtd the Afmisiry that there should he a change. Where a 
\ii!HStrv iiisid's lemaining in power in spite of constant defeats,^ the 
(hivernor^Goneral till haie Lhe power, under the IiiRtrument of Tnstmetions, 
to advise the Ministry to re-iign or to dissolve the House on the advice of the 
Prime Minister as cireiimstances may demand. 

fr) fn the einuirastanee, the vote of a joint session of hoth Hoiist^s should 
hi mvitifl; and in the event of a direet \ote of censure not maturing, 
Uic quo d ion v^lietlier or not a I\finistiy would l>e justified in retaining office, 
i,f rill any gnen matter the loint session refuses to support the Ministry, 
-,l Miild he left to the Chihinet as detailed in (h) above, 

triii) iroiohi Gahdiiy he seeured la pracHee by an tTptess pfophim in 
‘S t ohdd rf a)n fhoi a role of m-ennf^fhnre in the Minhfrg is not effediM 

j 'll u eairod hy a eoU of } rd U ^ other 

ft liffiirdi pud piopadnm) nf the mnniir^ iresfif n P rcfic i of fhr 
udiV menihf nhip of one or hath rha}^}hf m) ^ 

V< N. ^tthrlifv will he < nmred if it is provided that a vote of no- 
iiiifleiK.* ill tie Mini^tiy will not lie c^hdive unless it is rarried hr a vote 
ni iml le-ts Gmn tuo-thinls <e the Men hers of the Lcgisl d ire pn^sent, both 
he'ises votin'!: ioFOthor 

i>\) Js if pnahtp fn ^(cyn, ^ai < 07 1 7 ufy of 0 e Tjaidafnre, 

irnrp^*s}d desire of fhe Hfafe^ fhi* rf presevGifr^o.^^ s)oyJd ^ale no 
]$arf i/E the diery^sion of Tlrihdi-fndian afkifn^ 

If iroidd this he ^afisf»e(ordn f fh ^1/ noridirg in the con^fHnfiem 

fl ai tdl pareiy Fnfish-^J ndian nadGys d 0 dd stand referred fo a foiinni'^re 
fOHsisflng of all the FrdiGhlpdian i irpsniiatire^ o' fo a stfin'^ing ro7n~ 
^fl7/rr 0/ them? 

IFordfl if he possible to }re>Hde 7c repremafafires of ilie FMes from 
admg rm any smh fkifhhJpdmn iia^cr ir/ilc/i the MipNnj^ haring expen- 
enred or c?riifiVr|i«7m| an adierse decision from the ]fTitnh-indtan repre-’ 
Sieiaiim, dffided to hrlng before the Legislnfure as a tthoJe as a maftef of 
roe ffdenee ! 

Ve Tie »\pre^, deslie of ^hi that their represcntalive- should 

tale no paH in the dncii^sieu of Bi itidi-Indiaii affairs should he c^xpresslv 
uro\idefl i^’ lu nm^^htution. lutorfereme in the iiitenial aitairs of 
the ^idie^eonkl oiilv he pre\enl<‘d thus. All purely Ihutish-lndi an matters 
dituild stand referred io a Comndilee eonsifc^ting of all the Bntish-Tiiclian 
H»iv.eiitair\.s, Tins piovihion uill appb to both the Chambers. The 
represeiifatives of the States cannot, however, he excluded from voting 
when a clncid moium of no-con.fklcnce is to be brought fopard for the 
reason that tlicv have an influence in the formation of the Ministry; hut they 
iumld not take pari in matters of exclusively British-Indmn concern on 
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anticipation that from tlio di8cu&5iiott may arise the question of uaiit of 
confidence* The no-coriiidenoe resolution should be a definite motion, 
»rparately brought forward. 


He4I) VJ. 

lll^XRIimTIOX or LeOISL^TIVE POWETIS BFTWEKN the FEl>EK\n and Peovinciai. 

fiEGIBLATOlES : mFKCT IN THE StaTES OF LEGISLATION IHLATINi^ TO 

Fedejial (Subjects. 

(i) Is the ronHtifniiori io daelare in terms that ffie leghhiiirr pmvers of 
fii* Federfd Leghlafure and of the Prormcud Legislature are (onfined 
}i ^lieeiively to the spheres of Federal (and Centra!) subjects and PmvmeHd 

Msiiiecfsf 

(Fofe: Under the present (toreinmcnt of India Act, it will he 
remcmhered, the eomhined effect of Seelhm 45, and 80a, rnaij he 
hioadhj slated as being that there is no staiutorg distinctum Irefiteen 
the extent of the legislatim power of the Central Legislature (an! the 
Legidaiure of a Ffomnce, except that the eompefente of the latter 
(Joes not extend beyond the pjovincial boundaries, tkerefoie^ 

there are provisions^ designed to ensure that without the pr( nous 
assent of the (rOvernor-'CeneraL neither body shai! inrndf thi silioe 
(isdgned to flu other by the alloeuhon of subjects under the Ibrolulion 
liules^ the position remains as it ira\ hefoie the Act nl 191lh that no 
Art pfiswd by either is eladlengeatdf on the gtound that d (oidd !w 
rihdlg iiiniUd onlg hg the other. Tii affirnuitiv^ answer to this qws- 
tion iranld^ ihntfoie^ atUr this posifuinA 
Yes. 

Note: Tlio auioiiomy of Provdmes postulates this distinction. If 
a case arises herein the res|ectiie authority of onc^ or the other is 
ill fioiiht. ilie Federal Govenimeiii will, in tlie first instance, decide 
wlieiher 1he sphere of influence in regard to that partimilar nciatter is 
Federal or Prowinciai, provided that the Province will have th© option 
of taking the matter to th© BVderal Court if it so desired. The distiiie- 
tion becomes all the more necessary heeaus© of the nature of sovereign 
aiitcmomy of fhe Indian states. 

(ii) Where are the residual legidafire powers to lie! 

The residual legisldi've powers should lie wutli the Federal Government 
in leguFii to Provinces Imt not with regard to the Indian ^st,lteH. The 
PfOviiiccG so far Lnre been under ibe control ot the* Fnitary Central ({overn- 
iiieut, who will iind^r the th;w constitution release certain’ powers in favour 
U the Provinces. The Piovinces, in a wav, would he gianloes, and cannot, 
thereforiu claim rosidual powers. In the rase of the Htates. it is the Btates 
iliat delegite certa'n soecified authority to the Crown only for the Nfiecific 
purpose of hrinnin.^ about federation; and heim*- the rc'servoir of inherent 
intenml sovereignty they are entitled to retain all ihe residual powers. 

(iii) Is ii to he taken m aecepfed doefrine that “ if is of the eswnee of 
a federal eimMihiiion that the enactments of the Federal Legidature Oiting 
within its legal scope should have full feare and effect iluonghonf dl units 
earn prised in the Fedemiion (Fifsl Feporf of Federal fttructuir sub~Com^ 
ndtiee. Fection 8) and that consequently Acts of the Federal Legislature 
lUating to Fide ml Huldats will apply projsrio vigoro to the ferritory of 
the States' Memhcn of the Federation^ in the same way and to the same 
extent as they will applg io the Frovinees! 

Yes. EnaetiiKWiis of the Federal Legislature nesting withili its legal 
^“'Ope should ordinarily have full force and effect throughout allliimits com- 
luising Ihe federation, This will apply to the Provinecs without doubt. 
In the case of the Rtales, however, if they show reluetatice in the matter, 
the remedy is for them to adopt the federal laws as their own without mj 


Section 67 (2), Clauses (i), Cii)i and (iii). 
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madifieatiOTi, so tliat tliere may he no dissimiiarity in the application of 
Feclera I legislation. 

(ivi Ertu ?/ ilie anhurt ia que^ficm n*) general in the affirmative, 

are Hie Fmleral ami Ptovimial Legt^Jafures to retain ni nny lebpecf con- 
eurieiit gumrs of Legislation ! If w. in what lehpeits or in relation to 
W'hat sahjictii {oi aspats of whject.s)t 

Yoh; the concurrent powers of legislation will chiefly be in relation to: — 
f I ) Suhiects on which it is constitutionally valid for both legislatures 
to pass Law'S, ca/., Laws relating to bankruptcy, pioperty, civil and 
eriiiiinal law procedure-— or provincial trade, traflic and coin- 
iimnications. 

(2) Matters of a social or welfare nature which, although provin- 
cial, Inue an alLTndia importance requiring Federal legislation, c.p., 
marriage laws, prohibition of intoxicants, conditions of labour classes 
in relation to housing, insurance, etc. 

(?) If on tmg maffir theie arc to he concurienf poweih aie federal laws 
to pa rail over pronincial laws on the same subject^ 

Yes. 

(vO Is the question of ultra vires legislation to he left exclusively to the 
(^ovris, or is any fnachmery praetieable which umihl ^ireveni the qiwhtwn of 
ultra vires ariHing or of restricting inconvenience ivhen it does mise [cf. 
Oovanmenf of hidio Act, Section Si (2) last eight lines]. 

The 4|iK‘stion of ultra vlre» legislation shoulc! be left exclusively to the 
Coiiids; hui it mav be agreed that the Federal Government with regard 
to Fml(‘ral Legislation, an<i the Central Government with regard to Central 
Legislation, may, in the first instance, decide any question of this nature, 
Imnmg ahui>s to the otlier party concerned freedom, to take the case to the* 
Courts. 


Hiitn VII. 

r eciotons bctwecn the Fedeiul Government, the States, 

AND THE PhO VINCES. 

(L hi niafam to Fuleral Subjects, what ^rrecisely is to he the range of 
of adwiiiidiatire auihoriiif exercisable by the Federal Government over the 
units of the Federation? 

The range ot administrative authority exercisable by the Federal Govern- 
ment over tie units of the federation in relation to federal subjects should be 
full, lint it is suggested that in the interest of smooth and frictionless work- 
ing, tlie units may exercise this authority as agents of the Federal 
Government, 

(ii) hi rrlafinn to Federal Suigeif^^, h any disfinrfion in he thairn hetwien 
fhf exhnf of the (iMthoitfy ixenhahh by the Fmh ud Gorunminf oimr the 
l^ruvirHud (h^rernmenfs m the one hand and the Stahs Gora nments on 
the of her ^ 

If It is intended that the Federal Govcrniuent. !\v a dirtct loachinery, will 
exercise imtliority in relation to federal suldects in the Provinces, the States 
wTiiild insist that tliev should be hd'fc to exettise this authority themselves 
as agiuits of the Fedeud, Government, Tliey may not object to a proviso 
that the Federal Government may detail an offuer to exereisro that authority 
ill a State ^uit niav fail to carry out this administrative obligation. Th*e 
cpioBtioii wiPtlier 4 particular State has failed in its obligation slioiiid be left 
to the FtHieral Court. 

(in) Ifi relation to Pentral Subjects, is the authority exercisable by the 
IVflfml Goremmmf over Provincial GovermncMf to he the same m 
extent and rfmraefer us that exerekaMe over ike Provinces in rdatton t(r 
Federni Subjertsf 

Yes. 



(iv) J/i relation to Vromncvd Subjeefs^ is the Federal Government to he 
empoweied to exeidse any biij^ervislon and j or eonttol over the admmistration 
of these subjects by Frovliieial Governmentsi If so, over what subjects or 
(lasses of subjects and jar for what pu'i poses! 

So far as possible tbei*e sboukl be no superTi&ion and control by the 
Fecleial Governraent in relafcion to Provincial subjects. In relation to the 
internal affairs of tbe Rtates, the Federal Government will have nothing 
to do. The question of supervision or control should really arise only in 
cases of iiitei'-provincial differences. 


Head VITI. 

The Federal Ootot. 

(i) Sluadd niemhas of the Fed(tal Court be appointed by the Crown (Xnd 
on u'hai tenure 

All judges will l)e appointiul by tlie Governor-General on the advice of the 
Executive Gounci]. 

.ludgc's will 1)0 appointed without limit of time, and will not he remov- 
able before the letiring age except by resolution of botli houses, and that only 
on charges, 

(ii) fdiouhl the (bunt have an otiytnal (uid an appellate juihdktionj or 
only an appellate! 

Only Appellate Jurisdiction. 

(iii) Should the Court have an exelushe original jiirhdietton^ e.g,, in 
ihe f(dlou'iU(f matleis (non-justidahle matters being exduded): 

(a) dispute H between the Fedeiaiion and a Fdate or a Frovince in 
any matte/ involving the inte/pretation of the constitution; 

(h) disputes between two Ktafes^ two Piovinces^< or a State and a 
Frovinee, in any /natter involving the interpretation of the 
(onstitutfon, 

(f) the inierpreiatiorL of agreements between the Federal Covern-* 
went and a State or a Frovince^ or between two States or two 
Frovinee^, or between a State and a Frovince, and amj question am- 
ine? the/eimder. 

Yes, in regard to (a), (h) and (r). 

(iv) Should the Court have an exclusive appellate jurisdictw-n /mm State 
Con/ is and FrovlneUd High Cou/is^ e.g,, m any matter involving the in/ef- 
pretation of the consHtufk/n. 

Yes—in any matter involving the interpretation of the constitution. 

(v) Should prorivon he made for special referenceg hy the Governor- 
General to the Cou/t as under Section 4 Cie Judicial Committee Act, 
1SS3 ? 

Yes. 

(vi) Should there he n right of appeal from ike Fedt^raJ Couff to ihe 
Ptivy (bnuuil as of liiflii oi hy leave of ihe i^ourf, the right of the (kown 
to gsanf special leave to app((d to he preserved in all eases f 

(vii) Wliot ori/vision should he made tor the enforcement of the jmlgnenfs 
of the (b)uiis in the States and in the Frorlnces 

No afua‘al to ihe Piiw Couiuah hut the right of the Crown to grant 
special leave io aupcsil to he preserAed in all cases. In ewes of failu* a of 
enfonement of ilit* judgnumN of the C\mrts in the Btates aiic! iirthe 
ProvnuH^s rt^spcH the Federal Goveinment will take measureg to 

enforce them. The cjue'-tion whellier or not there has been a failure l>eing 
one oC fact aiicl, iberefonu a justiciable maiter, will \m wiilun the competence 
t)f ihe hknleral Court. 


11 / r . (",—111 
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ANNEXTJKE 18. 

Note on thb position op thb so-called smaller States. 

By the Baja of Korea, 

*riie so-called smaller States have a feeling of gennine apprehension that 
in the Federal Houses of small sisses their interests may not receive adequate 
and legitimate insurance hecanse of their meagre strength in them. In 
regard to the Upper House where a variety of indefinite factors will govern 
the question of the apportionment of seats between the States they feel that 
a small House will not afford them sufficient scope for their proper repre- 
sentation, The paucity of seats and the priority of the claims of fche bigger 
princes will hardly make it nossihle for them to have such a numerical 
strength as they may he entitled to in consideration of their resonrces and 
general importance. This anxiety is not so actuate in the case of the Lower 
House, where a definite princinle of representation has been agreed upon, 
namely, population. Nevertheless, a larger Lower House than 850 would 
also be a necessity if tbe various interests comnrising the so-ealled lesser 
States^ groups are to receive their fair reuresentation, and also for main- 
taining the requisite balance in the relative strength of the two Houses, 
when the Upper House is enlarged, 

Tn view of the difficulty in the distribution of seats in a small House, 
a claim has been mjule hv W. H. the Chief Sahih of Hangli, for 150 seats for 
the Rtates® renresentniion in the Upper House, and T entirely associate 
myself with it. The difficulty of making adeouate provision for snecial 
const ituemdcs in small Houses has also Iwn realised by some of the British 
Indian delegates, and they too have similarly urged the necessity and desir- 
ability of having comparatively larger Houses. 

Allotment of 1S5 seats for all the States will hardlv meet the require- 
ments of the situation, much less will the urovision of 100 seats as suggested 
by some. This figure of 19H has been coneeived under tbe belief that the 
model of the constitution of the Chamber of Frinces will also prove suitable 
end accentable to all concerned in the framing of the structure of the Unper 
Federal House, Tt is sought to nrovido 109 seats to the permanent members 
who have at present direct representation in their own right, and 12 
to the five groups In the second class who are represented through repre- 
sentative members, and 4 to the third class group comprising estates and 
jagirs who have at present no representation whatsoever. 

Tt may be submitted here that the constitution of the Chamber of Princes 
does not appear to be founded on a lust and eouitable basis so far as the 
claim of the first few Up Rtates^ and some of the second class States are 
concerned. As a result of the existence of this improper classification some 
of the higgor States have persistently disassociated themselyea frppi the 
Chamber, and the smaller States have also been protesting igafnst their 
cTcliision from the Chamber in their own rieht. in mnseouence of the imposi- 
tion of invidious disfimdions and unfair discriminations. Several members 
of the Chamber of TVinces in thejr own right have been admitted into the 
Oiiirnlvr priniarilv in fonsideraiion of their salutes, Some have received 
TM>rmaiienf represent atiou in virtue of their enioving both of these qnalifi- 
entions. Tn respect of this class of States who constitute the raafor bulk of 
flic Chamher the mnaller Slates have nothing to sav, hut m regards tho'se 
ii»s,4»ose to t'eriuanenf ropTcsentation in the Cliamlier is based merelv 

on salutes for so-oalled higher degree of internal aiitonomv, which in many 
cases is m>t at all of a superior order thnn that possessed hv manv of the 
«H*otid class Sfaics it h fcH that the discrimination is !rnfair. specially where 
fl>e ^)se!sce of salute in the case of some of the smaller States m countcr- 
fmlaiced hv greater resources, bigger area and Inrger population, 

S'dufs»s it is submitted <^hou1d not lv> the sole criterion or even the 
priueiule (‘riteriou for individual represent at ion in the Fisleral Fpocr House 
m lht‘ aiuilogv of the Chnmher constitution. Those are more associated with 
lire person or house of the ruler, uud they ar<‘ no index to the character of 
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tijo Statf3 wliicli Is more appropriately reprefeeutecl hy utlier factors such lia 
re.soinroSj area ai«l population, etc. 

Many ^secoiid clap Rtatoa m I have hobiuitied, enjoy inkaiial {inioiiomy 
uliic'ii is 3ti no way infeiior to that enjoyed by thc^ smaller Stales in the first 
class, and wliere there exist <iifierenees they otMOir imt so mmli o\uiig to the 
inherent eliaraeter of the State or eoneerncMi, !>iit to tin* varying 

Policies adopted hy the difimmt Local Governinotits in recognising the status 
and power of the States under them. 

As a result of the recognition of the existing unfair diR<*ri!oinaii<ni8 
between some of the first and second class States in tho Chamber, a State 
wais recently promoted from the second (lass to the first elans, and further 
investigations are being instituted by tho Government to ascertain what 
other States are labouring under a vsimilar injustice and to rectify their 
anomalous positions. In couseguence tif this enfpiiry several States of the 
second class are expected to bo accorded their rightful position in the first 
class. These possible promotions have to lie kept in vic‘W, and bearing in 
mind the fact^ihat the present strength of 12 representatives of the smaller 
States which is hardly just or adequate, will n(»ed enhancement and that 
representation will have to lie provided for the third class group of Estates, 
1 submit that tim ease for a larger H^uise is obvious, 

Tho anomalies in the cmistitiiiion of the Chamber of Princes are maoifesi, 
and their reproduction in the Federal Upper tiouso will be ruinous to the 
interests and just aspirations of the smaller StaUss. Here I wish to point 
out that wdiereas the Chamber of Priuc(‘s is a consultati\(^ and udusory 
body, the Federal Chambers wdll be legi.sljiti\e bodies, while the smaller 
States could, in the ChamlKU’ of Princes, endure tlie injusti(H‘h embodied in 
its constitution and its consequences, they can hardly alford to <lo this in 
the case of a Legislative Ciianiber, whoso decisions wdll have a vital and far 
reaching effect on their interests. 

However, as tho apportionment of seats between the States iniiiT se is 
proposed to be taken up in tlie first instance by the Chamber, 1 do not 
propose to expatiate on this subject any further than is necessary to clearly 
state the present position in regard to the Chamlier of Frinces, and mention 
the evils its constitution harbours. Jt is possible thougfi very unlikely, that 
a satisfactory solution may bo arrived at without tho intervention of an out- 
side agency. 

In connection with tlie cpieslion of va(‘ant seats coimequent on the 
decision of some of tlie Htates not to emter the Eedm'ation, I bog to submit 
that some of tho smaller Btates are opposed to tim idea of the serais allotted 
to them and remaining vacant being oecaipied, even for tho time being, by 
other States or groups of States. This may lead to conbtMiUeiKes whicdi may 
be prejudicial to their interests. 

For the present my claim on behalf of the smaller States would be for a 
comparatively larger House which would pro\ide the States with IM) pate. 
The Lowam Mouse will also need a corresponding increase for the mainieii* 
anco of the necessary hahuiee bohveen the two Houses, and for preventing 
the constituencies from becoming unmanageable and inconveniently large in 
their ske. 

Wovember indj WSh 


ANNEXIIEE Id, 

EnmiSENTATON Off THE SMAIAIE StATEII. 

Mefmrmdum by the Baja of Sarila, 

1 feel it incumbent upon me in the intei^sts of the smaBer States, w^igIi 
I have the honour to represent at the Bound Table Conference, to make 
known the broad and tentative views held by me and other States in relnUpii 
to the vexed question of representation in the Federal Logiitaturq. i 
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fi h a of KaibfaeUon to m that it was found possible tliis ^ani 

to 80 (iiro repmseiitaiion for the siualler Btatos at the Confereneo, the exclu- 
sion of 'tthicli tin the last occasion was the cause of much ansi^ivifig. Now 
that the pnicetsIingH of the last siltiup; of the Fechwal Htrut'ture Committet^ 
hav(* hecm imule avadaldo, it is possible to offer an informed criticism from 
our of visitui; indeed, since they vvtu'e published, ne ha\e h<H*n at 

pains it) i^ice them most careful and thounihlful study. While \ery dt'sirous 
ot not pnninp; in any uay an ohslacle in the solution of so delitaiie a 
problem, which sti larp;eiy concerns the future wmitare of Imlia as a whoh*, 
W'e must admit that w'e are (‘qually zealous to secure proper and arlequate 
fcafegiiards for ourselves at a time wdien sands are shifting so ratvidly. 

The pndilem may tor (onvenience he stated under iiiree nuiiu heads: — 

(1) Classification of the States on the basis of sovereignty; 

(2) The means by which the homogeneity of the States might be 
secured ; 


(»1) 11ie best method of securing an adecpiate measure of repre- 
sentation lor id! the States. 

It- IS of inl<*n'.st lien* Id not«* a fact wliicli, pcrlmits, is sometimes lost sight 

of, namely, that many of the so-ealled sniailer States are autonomous in 
tliemsefvc‘s. Disregarding for the purpose of this examination those varie- 
tms and <*omplexities of treaties, engagements, and Hamuls, which admiltedly 
are diineult ol elasvification, all the States, big and small, in categories now 
referred to a^ ciass I or fl, enjoy the same degree of guaranteed security 
tniin external ^ interference. The Paramount Power, too, owes tliejli 
oh 1 1 pi tarns, as it does to those Htates, larger perhaps, now classified as edass 
I htates, ^or even tluKo in class T, which are smaller than those in class ll, 
whH^h enjo\ the right of memfiership of the Chamber of Princes in their 
own right. Jn addition to this the elass il Htates, as thev are called, 
p'e s;m*rmpi in their own territories and have powers of legislation and 
taxation ImiH nwmore, some of tl mu are actually held in higher esteem 
oi tlie Crown than some of those Htat<‘s m classitic ation I, as nun easily 
be diHcmmrmn>y a glautv at the iircn mcial list ot prets^dence. The" Indian 
hptes Commit ee, oven* nlmh Sir Harcourt Butler piesuied, cu-eated this 
aistinc'tmn to the dipppouitmmit ol the States not memliers of the Cluiudier 
of I rimes. It ne look into Ute history ot tlie Statin’ relations \uth the 
i row 11 ami ificir political signifu'anuu ue uiW ih,.+ n,. 
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j . ‘i i 1*’ * i« j' <•***»»> s d-i/ base upon thc^ 

list, as it stood an\ iiindammital distinctions ladwaam the mme 
iinimr pit States and the remainder, hut, that, owing to tlie exui^Hie 
of defining with preuvnm the full powers ot iutcwual adminisii ation 

t '<‘ «!m!. must In* cauM.,! I,, tii)!>hniK the test wlum 

iwmul,ie<! in uidiv idiial lascs alter all, tie* wisest (nurse woiilil lie to liabc 
Urn ( istmcti.m i,nmanl> ou tl-e s.ilute basis Here tiien lies the enuv of 
UK* (htiercnlmtmu nhu-li has pmvn up ami m>at.'(l lor the smaller Slates 
IrnTmTlan nriteuai.le; fhi. pnsitmu „as gemnusiy ag^im rated by 

1 r oi -lemarcation even 


1'r!, .e T r ““‘""■''p " ''■' Pt lilt., tile t'Jiairil,e, ol 

L >>'‘';q‘'tos elassHmd ms .lass li States 

d ffeieff derives of s,HeimKiit.( and slalus. These iL'tJ Stales have i,e,.u 
fs ((uJternt”'"" " "T ‘"'"1',"'“'' of i-'i nienihers, uhieh oi,vi.m.sh- 

Z ill n"-' *" h^oio the inadmpiaev 

Ot the present Cluimber of Primes as a tndv nuuvs oil ' 

only. Be-sulea thus .lisahility there ih another also, uhieh liimler^ the smaller 
States from the enjoyment of the privilege of being repres<,*iilecl on the 
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hliindih}-; C'oiuiuiLtee of ilu* Ciiuiiilior ol I’rincos. The I'hamher, however, 

is ()nly a roiisultativo body and tiu^so ' Iinutationh do noi allVoi tlio siiialloi 
Slates very materially, but the Federal Lej»;islalun‘ usl! be a difleruit kim! 
()l orgaiiisaiioii \\itk greabn* innetmnal eapiieities and sueb liambeaps and 
dis{|ualdk*alions are likely to prove a real hardship, I’la* entena ol 
I epiesenfcation op(‘rati\e in the (’hamher ol Print'es must b<» abamioned and 
elassdieation on tin* basis ol status and sovereign I 'y should lie adopted, 
irrespective ol salute, according to the list ol precedence. Although the 
possibility ol recognising or attaining e<(iudity oi sovereign povuu’s may be 
remote, it is submitted that it is within the .^‘ope ol praitical politics to 
assure ‘‘ equity oi representation ’b 

Hiere is not the slightest doubt that the interests oi the Order of Princes, 
of States big as well as small, are homogeneous and tliere is a eommon 
denominator ot* sovereignty. The desire and neeessity to safeguard that 
sovereignty is also common, and wdiat is desired is that stress fie laid on 
tliis unity of interests and position rather than on the arbitrarily drawn 
disiimtions which have grown up. 

As regards (2) I am of the definite opinion that it will he in the best 
interests ol the States and of India as a whole that the Statiss join the 
Federation not consecutively hut (*ollecti\ely. The ivkmms in favour ol 
this proposal have been adduced above and I ne<*d not tiiither dilate upon 
them. What F want to emphasise here is the unanimiiy iliat would make the 
States one d developed on pure and simple lines, enabling the problem to he 
solved, and allowing the wdiole order to play a valuable pari in the scheme 
ot things. 

Tlie smaller States, as has been said already, do also cherish the degree 
ol sovereignty possessed by themselves and they are making a proportional 
sacrilii'e in the interest of the whole; ior tins reason there can he no question 
but that the\ sWudd desire and expeet an effective voice in the coimselH 
of the legislature which is ultimately to (‘ontrol their destinies. There is 
no reason wiiy their interests should not lie safeguarded. Ft under any 
scheme eipiity can be assured to the smaller 8tates there can be little doubt 
that they would lie advised to co-operate. There remains for brief mention 
the means of securing uniformity of representation of ail units. 

The means by wliicli this can be secured is that all tfie States in Class I, 
supplementi'd by those in Class If, at present, whoso status entitles them to 
be ehwated to tins category, together with thos<‘ eligible to send reprcssen- 
tative members, would, acting together, Fie enabled to etnisider a panel 
ot imuKNS prepari'cl by the whole body and to vote thereon as separate 
entities. The bigger States need in this event suffer no qualms or anxieties 
nor need they have any occasion to he apprehensive as to tiuur owm position, 
as it will lo in the intmxssts ol eafli unit lo st*e iiiat the best talent avail- 
aliie, whether it lie from among the bigger States or the smaller States, 
should secure election to tlie Federal legislature in the interests of the Order 
as a wdiole, I\Ien of sound view's and mature experience would naturally 
command the greatest number of votes. The fact of belonging to a bigger 
or smaller State should in such circumstances lie no handicap or dis- 
ci luilificati on, and only thus can the truly representative character of the 
Order be assured, In addition to this they might he guaranteed a number 
of permanent seats wdiieh would ne(*es&ari1y F>e hlied by persons from the 
particular State or States. This would (uisure tlnmi due ^ representation in 
the Federal Legislature, w'hile it will at the same time provide for the smaller 
States an equitable proportion and wdll create a much needed coliesion among 
all the States. 

The consent of tlie smaller States to any scheme of Fedeni^ion is condi- 
tional on their securing this ecpiity of representation, or at least the adop- 
tion of these principles substantially. 

I have set out these views for consideration, and speakilg on behalf 
of the smaller States and for those Kstates, wdiich are not included in the 
categories discussed above, I make bold to press for adec|tmte safeguards 
and the fullest degree of representation in any oonstitiitioiml programme 
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b k* jiflopitnl for all rolloetivolj. Wo are eaji:er to maintaiE tbe iiidiyi- 
fliia'lity of the EsiatoH its well^ and would not like ilieni to bo Ktotiped with 
nny big Htato or with Briti.sli fiidia in any inanner that woiiici efface their 
ii«livi(iiialii>% and there would prohaldy be objection to these very small 
Ehtates lieiiig also givc»ri a nu^asure of rofireseniaiioii. 

I am sure that ihe^e views will sound a sympathetic eliord in the hearts 
of iiiy lellow delegatf*H at the Round Table Ctmferenee l>oth from the Imhan 
Hiafes and llrilish India and that the juotiee of our elaixiis will he recognised 
by all communed. 

34ih Oefnher^ Mhll, 


ANNKXUriE 20. 

Notk on iiih i'OsrnoN oh ths siii.iH'rK of Imiian Htateb in the futhkb 

iONsTniuoN of India. 

My i)hfnn Bnhiulnr M, Mamavlwndra. ihm. 

Ill the Third Report of the Federal Htructuro Commiiieo an attempt 
huH^wit made to 111! in the outline of the E'edera! CoiiHtitutiou for Greater 
India skelclifM,! in the Becoud jEeport of the sub-Comiiiittee dated 15th 
January, IfiJM. In a couHideralion of this Report, 1 should like to invite 
aiientioH of ike lueiiihers of this Conlerence to a matter of fundamental 
linporlancts The sulM^ominittee did mit give any attention to the position 
of the people oi the Indian Btatos in the new constitution and the necessary 
hiifegtuirds for protecting their rights and libertioB, In a memorandum 
wfiieli was circulated by me during the sittings, ol the First Session of the 
India Round TuWe Goiiference (printf'd at pages 1^1-186 of tbe Report of 
ihe Mifioritit*s suh-C’omiuittce), I dr«*w the attention of the Conference to 
this sub|ect and contioided that a Federal ( oust i tut ion lor the whole of 
India must riiateriallv alleit ihe siaius and position oi the peo|)le of 
tia* Indian States. 1 also sugge.sttsl that the rights and ohlsgations of the 
citizens ot the Federaiing Siate> and ot British Indian Prfwinces to the 
new Emieral Goveiniueni oi rniiisl India .sfioiild he carefully examined 
and clearly defined, and ihai imlam lundameniul rights should he emkxlied 
in ilie coiLstduiion and abo that the necessary judiii’ai machinery for 
enioreirig iluse rights sliouid tw Net up. Mining the Fleiiary Session of 
tlie C*ofdermice held in January last, I also piessial upon the attention of 
tlm Ciiiderence tlie desirability of making provision for the repre«entatioii 
of tli«^ people of the Staiiss in ihe Feileral Legislature* of the fiituro^ and 
fauggested ways and means ior tlie purpose. Tliair Highnesses ihe 
Maharajahs oi Bikaner and Kashmir, and His Highness ilie New ah of 
Bhopal were pleased to make <*eriaiij observations in their speeches in 
January Iasi to the eileci ihai iundarnentai rights were already possessed by 
the people of tfieir Bi ates, ami nothing was dearer of their hearts than to 
take care of ihe iuix^resls of their own people. Ah regards representation in 
the Fedi‘ral Legislature, tlie Report of the Federal Htrnctiiro siib-Ooiuiiiitte© 
clati4 15th January, Bill, expressly siat<*(i thut^tho stJection of the repre- 
seiitatives of the Indian Ktates in the future Indian Legislature was entirely 
a iiiafter for the nikus ol the States. The suggestion made by me during 
the Rhmary Session that the people of the States should lie representetl in 
ihe Legisla tuj’CH by some method of ele<iion did not elicit any response from 
the iiieiiibeiC^of the Indian States Melegatum. 

2. I venture, therefore, to again invite the attention of the members 

of tile CcmlereTice to the fa(‘t that the Federal (^^onstitution for fiidia, as 

set <uifc in tlie present Report, has lieen franuHl wdthoiit the representativ^es 

of the people of the Indian Btatos kdng heard in regard to the new 

constitutional structun^ proposed thereirn It caxinoi be seriously contended 
that the people of the Indian States have no Interest or should have no 
voice in the ovoliiiion of a ixew constitutional tie between British India and 
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tlie Indian States baaed upon the federal pritieiple. Every Minority Com- 
iBiinity, however small, belonginir to British India lias k‘eri represented at 
this Conferenee, and it is most nnfortnimte that the British (jovi^rniiieiit 
and the Government of India should not have made provision for the 
re-presentation of seventy million peo|de of the Indian States at this Chmfer- 
ence, and that the n^presentatives of the people of the Indian States have 
not been plaeeci in n position to urge tlieir own ease at iliis CV>!ifereii{*e. 
From the point of view of British India, it is effually essemtial that the new 
federal constitution should he set up with the genera] goodwill and <*on* 
eiirrence of tlu^ peo|)le of all the federating units. Monaj^er, tlie ineinliers 
of the Federal Structure suh-Coiiimittee who are parties to the Second 
Report expressed the opinion that their ^Report left open many points 
which have to be settled after pnhHe opinion in India has had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing itself upon them, in order that tlie completed constitu- 
tion may he based on the largest measure of public approval In India. 
In these circumstances, T feel it incumbent that T should invlfce the atten- 
tion of this Conference to such public opinion as lias found expression among 
the people of the Indian States in regard to the new constitutional struc- 
ture discussed by the. Federal Structure Commiitee, Buring the last few 
months several meetings of the people of the Indian States have bwm held 
in vuirious parts of the cotmtry, and resolutions have been passed in repre- 
sentative iwiferences as to how tlie people (jf the States should !)e protected 
in a new constitution. T licg to invite the attention of this Chmference 
specially to the rewdution passed at the Third Session of the Indian States^ 
People Conference held at Bombay on the hth, lOlh and llth June, 111J1. 
In inviting the atttmtion of the Confereme to this rt^soluiion, T .slmtihl not 
he imderstoo<i as being in favour of every one of the proposals embodied 
therein. As suggested in mv memorandum <*ircu!ated during the first 
Session of this Conference, and also in my spee<'hes at the Plenary Confer- 
ence, f beg to urge that it will la* necessary to make provision for the 
following : — 

(1) Federal citiKenship and fundamental rights for the people of 
the States to be embodied in the new constitution. 

(2) Federal judicial machinery to be provided in the constitution to 
protect the fundamental rights of the people of the States. 

(3) Bepreaeiitation of the people of the States at least in on© of the 
Houses of the Federal TiOgisIatur©, preferably the Lower Honsey by 
some system of direct election, 

(4^ The linking up of the judiciary in the Indian States with the 
Federal Supreme Court. 

B. Kvery minority community Jn British India has pressed at this Confer- 
ence that certain fundamental rights should he provided in the new consti- 
iiition in regard to safeguarding their position. If it is necessary to 
embody these rights in the new constitution for minorities in British India, 
it will be even more necessary to safeguard the riglits and liberties of the 
people of the Indian Btat(‘s. Federal citmenship is a feature of all federal 
constitutions, and the people of the Indian Btates, as w€dl as of Britkh 
India, should have their dtir.enship rights guaranteed bv the law of the 
constitution. These fundamental rights have been discussed in my 
memorandum referred to above, and also during the sittings of the Minorities 
CfiTOinitte© and of the Federal Structure Commiitee. The Third Report of 
the Federal Structure Committee has not made any reference to the posi- 
tion of the people of the States under the new constitution. As regards 
federal judicial machinery, it is not clear from the Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee whether the Supreme Court would intervene in case 
of the violation of any of the fundamental rights when thw are emhcwlied 
in the constitution. It is necessary to make this point clear. If the 
fundamental rights of any subfeet of an Indian Slate are /wlated bv the 
executive authority of that State, adequate protection should lie afforded to 
him by a resort to the Supreme Federal C^ourt, As regards the method of 
«deet!an of States’ representatives in the Jaiwor ChandK-irj It is cle^r that it 
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a matter of tlm utmost iraportaue® to t!m Federation m a and 

British India is as imidi interested tin* p<^ople ol the htates that a propel 
ionstitiitiori hiis€3d upon a system «d jiopul u deitum should Ih* deiased by 
the Htateb in Heiiding fcbesr iepi« ^entatneh to the Loviei Ciiamber, Looking 
to the state at publK feeding in India, nothing less iiian a system «t duett 
election mould pio^e acceptable and satislatton to rlie psople ol the 
Imluin States, sis also to tin* pcopli of Bntisli India B a ot eheinsn 

IS introduced in iln* Hlate^, tin le no leison to doubt tliat the people oi 
the liidmii States will identiL lheinseh<*8 v ilh then Riibus in legaid to 
all iiniiteis coming beloie tin lb dc i d lagislduic is locai sentiment and 
k>;^alty to the JLilers aie still \tiy stiemg in tin Stabs 

It is in be hoped that Bn Uulei^ ol the lndi<ui States ind then 
Mnusters piehetif sit this (kmtiHiHc mdt smuic tie htait\ cocuni item am! 
goodwill ot their omn people h\ making dl rn^c^saiv coinessnms ioi the 
leeognitson ol their lights and liheities* and to tin ii legitimate 

aspiiatnms in the uoilung ot tin* now (unstitution 

Nuinnhi t l*h!. 
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